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to buy 
Biscuit, Crackers or Wafers 
in In-er-seal Packages 
as it is to buy 
them in 
common paper bags. 


This is the 
Difference— 


The paper bag 
contains biscuit of 
uncertain age, 
that have been exposed to 
all sorts of conditions; 
that have been handled 
by many hands; 
that are stale, 
broken and tasteless. 
The In-er-seal Package 
contains biscuit 
fresh from the oven, 
handled by no one 
‘but the baker, 
protected from 
everything 
undesirable— 
perfectly fresh and 
delicious. 


For Example 


Trv an In-er-seal Package of 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


or 


Zu Zu 
CINCER SNAPS 


5 Cents 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Tendency of To-Day 


is toward securing the best results in every line by massing capital 
and controlling with it all available resources of talent and _ labor. 
This is eminently true of 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Now in course of publication in 17 Royal Octavo Volumes, of | 
15,000 pages. 


ENTIRELY NEW---NOT A REVISION 


The only new Encyclopeedia issued in English during the last ten years. 
EDITORS 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901), 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., President of Carnegie Institution. : 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University. , 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., late Professor of Economics in New York University. J 
Assisted by over 200 eminent authorities 


Every page gives evidence of thoughtful care and the highest skill in selecting such 
salient and significant features of the learning of the past as explain and illuminate 


The most recent events, the latest phases 
of progress. All branches of knowledge. 


Science, Sociology, History, Literature, Business Affairs, Invention, Commerce, 
Art, are all fully treated by modern specialists, whose lives have been devoted to 
their study. | 

About 65,000 titles are included, dealing with over 100,000 subjects, 
more than 30,000 of which are not found in any other general reference 
encyclopedia in the English language. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 


Never before has it been attempted to illustrate a work of this 
character so copiously and so artistically. The plates and 
maps alone, if printed separately, would make a book larger 
than Webster’s International Dictionary. 


Please send, without 
cost to me, the sample 


pages of the 
SEND for SAMPLE PAGES FREE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


specimen plates of maps, colored and plain, illus- 
trations, names of contributors and describing our 


Special Discount to Outlook Readers Subscribing Now JZ 


With our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


372 Fifth Ave., 


containing sample pages, 
colored maps, and information regard- 
ing discount and little-payment plan 
for OU TLOOK readers. 


DODD 
MEAD & 
CO., New York 
“7 | 
| 
| | | 


} Gift Rooke 


When calling please ask for Mr..Grant- 


Save on Books 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LARK 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
in all departments of literature is | 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Ask your Bookseller to show you 


THE LARK CLASSICS 
THE LARK WISDOM SERIES 
THE LARK EDITIONS 


The prettiest books on the market. Suitable for gifts very complete. 


all the year round 
Leather $1.00 Cloth 50 cents 
Bound, and Stamped in Gold 


THE LARK, 2 vols., $6.00. THE PUR. 
PLE COW, paper 50c. leatherette $1.00 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent fora 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


GODFREY A. S. WIENERS 


At the Sign of the Lark 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Two Volumes 


- Dainty Little Great Books 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it pos- 
sible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size 
is only 444 x6 % inches, and fits the pocket. Each novel is complete in a single volume. 
The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever pub- 


lished and make choice library sets. 

DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the following styles: 
Cloth, gilt top, $*.00 a vo'ume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a 
volume. Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. : : 

BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress The-Holy War, and Grace Abounding. Complete in | volume. Cloth, gilt top, 

1.00; Venetian, Morocco Linip, gi't edges, $1.50. ‘ 

TENNYSON. phe Testten a {1830 1859) of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Complete in | volume. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. : : 

CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Complete in | volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 ; Leather Limp. gilt edges, $1.50. 

= Lb | Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Complete in i volume: Cloth, gilt top. $1.28; Leather Limp, 
gilt edges, $1.75 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dept. F, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK 


The Outlook | 
662 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
NEW SIZE, , OLD SIZE, 
One Volume a 
Type same size in both # 


Revell’s Ne New Fiction 


| SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF FALL BOOKS... 


Author of “Black Rock,”* “‘The Sky Pilot,’’ 


Glengarry School 


By Connor. Ilustrated. 


etc. 


Days 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25, 


The new story fittingly supplements ‘‘The Man from Glengarry” (now 140th 1000) in that it 
deals with some of the same characters but in a different period. 


“His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. 


Ralph Connor is a man to 


keep in mind as one of the most virile, faithful and wholesome writers of to-day.” 


Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 


A True Story of Indian Life 
Two Wilderness 


Voyagers 
By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. Cloth, $1.50. 
The author of *‘ The Mississippi Bubble oe says: 
‘‘Mr. Calkins has done something new. He 
gives us Indians, but they are not merely 
buckskinned manikins. He gives us the West, 
but he does it without pose. Moreover, he 
gives us a story, a white story done in red.” 


A College Girl’s Story 
Janet Ward 


A Daughter of the Manse 
By MarGaret E. Sanester. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘‘Mrs. Sangster is now so well known that 
her books need no advertisement. ‘Janet 
Ward’ is the story of a girl’s life, of the sort 
she understands so we ‘ll. Simple, natiral, full 
of sweet experiences.” — Commercial Advertiser. 


A Vivid Mormon Story of the 


By Order o 


By ALFRED H. HENRY. 


‘He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. 
sensational or overdrawn about his picture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, 
None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 


torn from the story of a ruined life. 


ft of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


the Prophet 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 


There is nothing lurid or 
heart-rending — a page 


the same class with this really strong story.”— Commercial Advertiser. 


By Author of “‘Fishin’ Jimmy’’ 
Aunt Abby’s 
Neighbors 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOsson. [Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

‘‘Aunt Abby is a sweet, nobly generous New 
England woman, without narrowness and with- 
out cant; moreover, she has a little twinkle of 
dry humor even when she feels deeply.” 

The Outlook. 


By Author of “A Lily of France’’ 
The Little Green God 


A Satire on American Hinduism. By CAROLINE 
ATWATER MASON. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


**There is a world of tragedy in ‘The Little 
Green God.’ . . She has written an exceed- 
ingly tart little book which ought to make a 
stir. It is cleverly done and there is a great 
big reason just why such a book as this should 
be written.”—Los Angeles Express. 


Non-Partisan The Coal-M 


iner’s Story 


Timely 


hose Black Diamond Men 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 


By WICLIAM F. GIBBONS. 
y 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 


‘“‘Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 


tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. 


The volume is written from plain heartfelt 


interest in the ‘ black-diamond’ men, its characters are typical, and the brisk action of the story 


holds the attention firmly.”— The Outlook. 


A Tale of Two Continents 
A Chinese Quaker 


By NELLIE BLESSING-EYSTER. Cloth, $1.50. 

The title of this book is the poet-philanthro- 
pist Whittier’s own phrase and itself forecasts 
a most romantic story—a_ record literally 
unique. The narrative abounds in dramatic 
situation and action. 


LEMI 


Not Yer’ 


By Author of Kept the Faith’’ 


Fool’s Gold 
A Novel by ANNIE RAYMOND STILLMAN. $1.50. 

A romance of exceptional power in which plot 
and action yield a large tribute to the strong 
purpose of the book. This is a story of conflict 
between duty and supposed self-interest. It 
teems with incident. 


G H. REVELL COMPANY, ers 


158 Fifth Ave. oo Washington St- Teronte, 27 Richmond St, W 
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The Outlook 
Fools Errand 


** One of the most dramatic American novels ever written.’’ 
Red Buckram —Prof. Harry Thurston Peck. 
IMustrated. $1.50 


KEL E A: A Native Romance of Hawaii 
By Alex. Stevenson Twombly 


“No work of recent fiction more absorbing . . . depicting unfamiliar Fe “—— 
scenes and a gentle though decaying race.”—/. Y. Journa/. 


Iustrated from Photographs. 1i2mo, Cloth, $1.50 
NORWOOD: Beecher’s Only Novel. New printing, $1.00 net. 


Bits of Ore from Rich Mines Nature’s Miracles 
Don’t Worry, PATRIOTIC; DR. ELISHA GRAY’S 
»» C fascinating and familiar talks—a rare work for Youthful and 
G oo d h ee r, HIST Lay readers oy, a genial, gifted scientist, 
Packed with wit and wisdom. QUAI , every one should know. 
The famous ‘* Nugget ’* series in 7 dainty vols., crim- Vol. 1., ‘* World Building and Life;’’ li., ‘* Energy 
son leather, gold, $1.00 each ; and Vibration Ill., ‘Electricity and Magnetism.” 
corded linen, gilt tops, 45 cts. 3 vols., & cts. each, net. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, -_ Bible House, New York 


HOLMAN 


Handy Self - Pronouncing 


Bible Dictionaries ove 


Subjects. Smith’s Revised 
Edition, 8vosize. Very popular. A.J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa‘ 


WHAT 


Church Hymns... 
Gospel Songs 


CHURCH 
STO ALL RVICES 


« Poung People’s 


H4‘s you seen “Scraps”? If not, send forone. We 


i ha 


numbered on the upper right hand corner, and an alpha 


a receptacie for news r clippings, cards, letters, or og 
anything of this nature, it will prove the perfection of a IS To aut PEOPLE'S 
uy “SCRAPS” and you w surpr a many 
uses you will find for it. Made in two sizes: Each, 25c. Send for returnable samples 
No. 2.. 614 x 834 in. . . Postpaid, 60 cts. THE BIGLOW 4& MAIN CO., ncw YORK CHIGAgO 


No.6 844 x 1054 Postpaid, 75 cts. 
C. W. SEVER & CO., University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 


free to all 
Unitarian Publications ins, 
GEORGE N. MORANG & Co., Ltd., of To- Mrs. JOHN F. LOCKE, 3 Elmont St., lie e Station. Mass. 


ronto, have the exelusive agency in Canada for 
the books published by the Outlook Company. 


ONE OF MY SONS 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of “ The Leaven- 
=e Case,” etc., is one of the most entertaining books of H°’y to Organize Parents’ Auxiliaries in Public 
e year. Price $1.50, a for Frogrammes | for Mothers’ 
u an arents eetings t t cent 
The oe One of the “ Kingdom of Heaven” booklets | Suggestive Books for Mothers. Rook Lists for Children, Stndy Out. 


LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE 


has best pictures, stories. and verses ever pringed for 
children under 10 It delights the mothers. mple 
of this ideal magazine. with liberal premium ‘list for 
Stamp. (;,enerous nav to agen 


Ss. E. CASSINO, Box 9, Salem, Mass. 


of T pe Dishes to a the plain truth about meter lines for Mothers’ Clubs. How to Bring up Children, Theodore 
out, and childhood. Daintily bound, Roosevelt. Prepared by Literature Committee. Ten cents each. 
pen atoae EDGE RESS, 1 Seventh Ave., iow York Published by, National Coneress of Mothers. and for sale by 


Ask ome fog: Play-Work School.” WOODWARD & LOTHROP, Washington, D. C. 
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Works Edgar Allan 


EDITED BY PROF. JAMES A. HARRISON 


Poe is one of the few writers of the first rank that America has produced. His genius—in its 
own field—is unrivaled and unapproached. He is one of the most interesting of writers, for 
he had the knack—or genius—of writing stories of such power that the average reader cannot lay 
one of tham aside after he has started until he has read to the end. No collection of books owned 
by an American is complete without a set of Poe—for not only does his transcendent genius 
justify his place in every library, but as his is one of the three or four great names that have made 
American literature known in every land of culture, to read his works should be an act of duty 
somewhat akin to patriotism. By a special arrangement with the publishers we have obtained a 
reservation of a small number of sets of the latest and best edition of Poe’s works in advance of 
publication. For a limited time we are able to offer these sets to prompt subscribers at about 
half the regular price and on small monthly payments. 


Sets in 11 Attractive Volumes—75 Full-page Illustrations 


Superiority of this Edition 


The present edition, in eleven volumes, is edited by Prof. James A. Harrison, with introductions and notes by Dr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Prof. R. A. Stewart, and Prof. Charles W. Kent. It is the most complete and satisfactory 
edition of Poe ever issued. It contains everything that Poe wrote in the nature of literature—essays, interesting 
personal letters, poems, stories, and critical articles. Three volumes are entirely filled with material that has never 
been reprinted since its first publication in Poe’s own time. It establishes for the first time a final and accurate text 
of Poe’s works. It is the best annotated edition of Poe’s works and the most satisfactory for general reading. 
Every reader or writer who desires to cultivate a lucid and simple, but at the same time graphic and effective 
style, should be a constant reader of Poe—and this edition is the best one to read. 

The sets are in eleven. handsome volumes, size 844x544 inches, bound in 


fine half-leather with gilt backs. There are ll full-page photogravures 
and 64 full-page half-tone illustrations in the set. 


This Coupon Cuts the Price in Half 


Until the sets we have secured are all gone, readers of The Outlook can obtain a set for 
examination by filling out and mailing us the coupon. A set will then be 
sent you on approval, express prepaid. If you are not satisfied after five i 
days’ examination, it may be returned to us at our expense. But if you 2 
are pleased with the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five days and $2.00 
thereafter for nine months. 

This is less than one-half the regular price, and is made onlyas an introductory 
offer. To be sure of a set on these terms we advise you to mail us the 
coupon at once, as we cannot guarantee delivery after the limited edition 
we have obtained is sold. Aemember you do not pay a cent until after 
you have examined the set. If you intend to own a satisfactory edition 
of Poe you should not let this opportunity pass. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY cece 


Society, 
78 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Please send me 
on approval, pre- 
aid, a set of Poe’s 
Works in half-leather. 
If satisfactory I agree to 
pay $1 within 5 days and 
2 per month thereafter for 
9 months; if not satisfacto 

I agree to return them within 
days. 


| 78 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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THE OUTLOOK BOOKS 


Parables of Life 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. ‘* The same wholesome philosophy which characterizes all 
his other works is found here—alike the same forceful and delicate description, the same fresh- 
ness and true helpfulness. . . . The book may be characterized as eleven visions or word- 
aintings, each setting forth, in a somewhat mystical way, some great fundamental truths of 
ife."— he /nterior. “ Prose poems in the author’s inimitable style, scholarly and graceful, 
touched with nature love, gentleness, and subtle thought.”— Zowxz and Country. ‘“ Mr. Mabie 
speaks to the heart direct—to the heart that knows sorrow and loss and misgiving—and his 
message soothes and comforts and strengthens. His parables set the life of to-day in the light 
of the great To-morrow, and we can read and understand. . . . A book to delight the eye and 
refresh the soul.”— 7he Christian Guardian. Price $1, net. (Postage, 10 cents additional.) 


Seen by the Spectator 


BEING A SELECTION OF RAMBLING PAPERS FIRST PRINTED IN THE OUTLOOK UNDER THE 
TITLE THE SpecraTor. “A handsomely printed volume whose pages record the wide-awake 
impressions of a wide-awake man upon various aspects in modern life. . . . ‘ The Spectator’s’ 
volume is a rare book, in the reading of which a great deal of solid enjoyment may be taken.”— 
Boston ‘Transcript. ‘* The book is thoroughly delightful, for the Spectator makes you feel 
that you are his personal friend and that he is thinking of you and you only as he amusingly 
rambles with his pen "—Boston Herald. “ Having read the first two papers, it is safe to say 
that the reader will finish the book.”"—7he Churchman. “ We close this delightful book with 
reluctance. It is just the companion for a quiet day; and its wisdom and serenity and gentle 
gayety give to it a peculiar charm which will keep the Spectator’s memory alive long after we 
have closed his volume and taken up again the somewhat monotonous burden of our daily 
lives."—Charleston News and Courier. Price $1, net. (Postage, 12 cents additional.) 


Folk Tales of Napoleon 


Napoleonder, from the Russian. The Napoleon of the People, from the French of Honoré 
de Balzac. Translated with an introduction by GEORGE KENNAN. “The French tale is 
full of the ignorance and swagger of a soldier of the Empire, while the Russian story is 
a literary gem—a marvelous blend of imagination, superstition, thought, and the Russian 
peasant’s not irreverent familiarity with Deity. Two more sharply contrasted sketches of 
one man would be hard to find.”"—7he Era. “ For pith and humor, for broad humanity 
of feeling, and for genuine interest to folk lorists, the tale [Napoleonder] is of uncommon 
merit.”— Zhe Critic. *“* These two stories, developed from the peasant life and peasant imagina- 
tion, are most suggestive, and are delightfully translated by Mr. Kennan. The Russian story 
particularly seems to me to reflect the genius of the Russian peasant, and its publication is, 
therefore, a real service to the student of literature."—HENRY 5S. PRITCHETT, President of the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. Price $l, net. (Postage, 10 cents additional.) 


The Philippines 


The First Civil Governor. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. . Civil Government in the Philippines. 
By WILLIAM H. TAFT. “Governor Taft’s paper gives the reader a better grasp of the 
Philippine situation than can be secured from any other statement ever made.’— 7opfeka 
Capital. “In temper the essay is as admirable as in clear argument, and a welcome relief from 
heated partisan treatment of the subject."—7he Advance. ‘* Colonel Roosevelt’s deserved 
tribute to Governor Taft is a fitting introduction to the cogent exhibition of what has been 
accomplished by the United States in the archipelago.”"—PAdladelphia Press. Price $1, net. 
(Postage, 10 cents additional.) 


The Man Without a Country 


LIMITED BIRTHDAY EpiTion. Dr. Hale’s greatest story has been published in a special 
limited edition of two thousand copies, .printed in large type on fine paper with broad margins 
anc bound in red vellum cloth, with a red silk marker. It contains an introduction written for 
this edition by che author, and a fine portrait of Dr. Hale drawn from life by Alfred Houghton 
Clark. Price $3, net. (Postage, 10 cents additional.) : 


THE OUTLOOK COPIPANY, Publishers, 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


rt 


THE OUTLOOK BOOKS 


FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


The Tragedy of Pelée 


A NARRATIVE OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE AND OBSERVATION IN MARTINIQUE. By 
GEORGE KENNAN. Illustrated with Drawings by GEORGE VARIAN and P hotographs by the 
Author. This account of the author’s experiences and observations during three weeks spent 
in exploring the vicinity of the volcano and the ruined city is a vivid and thrilling narrative of 
absorbing interest. Mr. Kennan is an accurate and judicious observer, and a forceful and 
picturesque writer. The book makes for the general reader the best obtainable history of 
what happened in Martinique, and of the scientific causes of the disaster. Price $1.50, net. 
(Postage 15 cents.) | 


From Grieg to Brahms 


STUDIES OF SOME MODERN COMPOSERS AND THEIR ArT. By DANIEL GREGORY MASON. 
In a series of essays on Grieg, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Franck, Tschaikowsky, and Brahms, 
Mr. Mason shows how each man has brought to his work his own particluar temperament and 
conception of his art, how each has contributed some special quality of expression or beauty to 
modern music. Mr. Mason’s essays have received warm commendation from such experienced 
musicians and critics as Dr. Villiers Stanford, W. H. Hadow, William F. Apthorp, Dr. Percy 
Goetschius, and Arthur Whiting. Price $1.50, net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


The Outlook Story Book ior Little Peopte 


Edited by LAURA WINNINGTON. A volume of stories and poems and pictures, full of animals, 
real and imaginary, birds, fairies, and children. Almost every story and poem is illustr: ated 
either with photographs or with drawings by F. Y. Cory, F. S. Church, J. B. Graff, Philip R. 
Goodwin, and others. Price $1.20, net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


The Ascent of the Soul 


By Amory H. BRADFORD. The scope of this book is best stated by the author in his opening . 
chapter: “It ismy purpose . .. to attempt to trace some of the steps of what may be called the | 
evolution of the spirit, or, in the light of modern knowledge, the growth of the soul as it moves 
upward. Given the spiritual being, what are the stages through which he will pass on his way 
to the goal toward which he is surely pressing?” Dr. Bradford is an unusually clear thinker . 
along theological and philosophical lines, and his treatment of the subject is at once scholarly 
and in the best sense popular. Price $l 25 net. (Postage 13 cents.) | 


Religious Life in America 


A RECORD OF PERSONAL OBSERVATION. By ERNEST HAMLIN ABnortT. Ina tour through 

eighteen States, men and ministers of all denominations and men of no religious faith were 
| talked with, and the book gives in a singularly clear and first-hand way the experiences and 
conclusions of an open-minded, unprejudiced observer. The personal experiences and the . 
| varied circumstances of the different denominations visited give the book an extremely readable 
quality, apart from the deep interest of the subject-matter. Price $1.00,net. (Postage 10 cents.) ) 


||| The Story of a Bird Lover J 


By WILLIAM EARL DopGe Scotr. The author, who is Curator of Ornithology at Princeton 
University, and one of the foremost experts in the country on the life and habits of song-birds, 
has spent many years in the study of the life and character of birds in their out-of-door 

natural surroundings. The story of his life, of the beginning and growth of his love for birds, 
of the studies and.investigations by which he acquired his extensive knowledge of bird life, is 
one of unusual interest. Priee $1.50, net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, Publishers, 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Outlook 


TIMELY BOOKS—JUST READY 


Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question 


By CARROLL D. WRIGHT, U. S. Commissioner of Labor 


208 pages. 12°. $1.00 we¢. Postage 12 cents 


By our highest authority on industrial problems and labor conditions, whose judgment is sound 
and final on matters pertaining to capital and labor. 


The Blood of the Nation 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
82 pp. 16°. 40 cts. wef; postage 5 cts. 


An examination into the decay of races through the 
survival of the unfit. 


The Smoke and the Flame 
By CHARLES F. DOLE 
Author of “The Coming People,” “The 
American Citizen,” etc. 
230 pp. 16°. 80 cts. wet; postage 11 cts. 


An entertaining, instructive account of the change in 
religious ideas from the beginning of the Christian era. 


Men and Women 
By MINOT ]. SAVAGE 
Author of “ Life Beyond Death,” etc. 


179 pp. 12°. 80 cts. met; postage 10 cts. 


A book of vital importance, discussing the respective 
parts that men and women play in the organization of 
society. 


Immortality, 

and Other Essays, 
By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT 
Late Dean of Harvard Divinity School. 
240 pp. 12°. $1.20 met, postage 14 cts. 


_ Scholarly essays on religious and philosophical sub- 
jects, written in an untechnical manner and charming 


style. 


At all Bookstores, or Direct of the Publishers 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon St., Boston 


are quite out of the class of cheap pictures, 
and yet are easily within the means of per- 
sons of taste who would rather have one or 
a few really good pictures than a multitude 
of the _ inferior 
sorts. They are 
chosen the 
most eminent art- 
ists for the repro- 
duction of their 
works, — Abbey, 
Vedder, LaFarge, 
Alexander, St. 
Gaudens, and the 
rest,—and are 
everywhere 
ognized the 
best art reproduc- 
tions made in 
America. 

There is nothing better for the adornment of one’s 
walls, or for gifts to friends. Obtainable through the 
art stores, or sent on approval by the publishers. Our 
new sepia tone as well as our standard grey. Prices 50 
cents to $10. This picture of BEATRICE, by Jean 
Paleologue, is one of a large list of new subjects. 
Send for our complete catalogue, (ilustrated, 10 
cents (stamps). [ook for our initials in monogram 
on all genuine COPLEY PRINTS. 

Beatrice, Copyright 1902 éy Jean Paleologue and by 
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Webster’s International Dictionary 


An Ideal 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting. 

Various Styles of Binding. 

The New Edition has 25,000 new words. 2364 

pages. 5000illustrations. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 
“A Test in Pronunciation” which affords a 
pleasant and instructive evening's entertain. 
ment. Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., Springfield, Mass. 
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STOP FORGETTING! 


Let the Dickson School of Memory 
Teach You to Remember. 

The Secret and Art of Memory reduced 
to a Science so that the ordinary mind 
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to think, to concentrate your mind, to converse, to speak 
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ment. Academic and college preparatory 
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trated catalogue. 
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leading boarding 
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The United Mine Work- 
ers in full convention 
early last week accepted 
by a unanimous vote, after only a moderate 
amount of opposition by extremists, the 
peace proposal made to their leaders by 
President Roosevelt and earnestly recom- 
mended for acceptance by Mr. Mitchell. 
Without a moment’s delay President 
Roosevelt called together the Commission 
he had already named, as described in 
The Outlook last week. Already it has 
held two or three preliminary meetings, 
has organized under the title of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission, and has 
arranged to begin its regular sessions this 
week. At President Roosevelt’s request 
and with the consent of both parties Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright, originally appointed 
Recorder of the Commission, has been 
made a full member of the Commission 
with a vote. The miners, as in a sense the 
plaintiffs in the case, will be asked to pre- 
sent their claims and arguments first, and 
Mr. Mitchell, aided by such assistants as 
he may choose, will be recognized as their 
authorized representative, in accordance 
with the vote of the United Mine Work- 
ers to that effect. In his formal address 
to the Commission President Roosevelt 
requests the members to “ inquire into, 
consider, and pass upon the questions in 
controversy in connection with the strike in 
the anthracite region, and the causes out 
of which the controversy arose.” But he 
goes further than,this, and in broad terms 
requests the Commission to “endeavor 
to establish the relations between the 
employers and the wage-workers in the 
anthracite fields on a just and permanent 
basis, and as far as possible to do away 
with any causes for the recurrence of such 
difficulties as those which you have been 
called in to settle.”” Thus it is to be hoped 
not merely that a satisfactory adjustment 
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of the present difficulties may be reached, 
but that permanent relations of harmony 
between miners and mine-owners may be 
established, under which conciliation may 
take the place of industrial war. That 
such a condition is quite possible is 
shown by what has been gained through 
councils of conciliation in Illinois; in some 
measure by the agreements reached and 
observed by the bituminous mine owners 
and their men, and most forcibly by the 
operation of the governmental boards of 
arbitration in New Zealand and four other 
Australasian countries; an _ interesting 
description of these Australian courts (for 
they are really courts), and particularly 
of their relations to the mining industry, is 
given by Mr. H. D. Lloyd in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” for November. 


ews Under the resolutions 
Strife Still Existing Passed by the United 

Mine Workers the men 
were asked to resume work Thursday 
morning of last week. ‘This plan was 
carried out in most of the large mining 
regions, but not universally and not with- 
out considerable friction. As late as 
Monday morning of this week a careful 
observer declared that in the Hazleton 
and Panther Creek regions some fifteen 
thousand men were still on strike. The 
trouble has two causes: one relates to the 
unwillingness of some union men to return 
while non-union men continue to hold 
many of the places; the other to the fact 
that several independent operators have 
demanded that the men apply individually 
to the offices for work, as if they were 
new men, and sign an agreement to abide 
by the decisions of the Commission and 
not to interfere with non-union men. To 
understand the situation it must be remem- 
bered that out of the 140,000 men on 
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strike only about 32,000 are certificated 
miners. As most of our readers know, the 
State of Pennsylvania has a law requiring 
a miner, properly so called, to have a cer- 
tificate showing that he has worked for 
two years as a miner’s helper in that 
State. The operators are glad to get the 
certificated miners back; in fact, the 
mines cannot be worked without them ; 
the operators yielded to the idea of arbi- 
tration, after contemptuously rejecting it 
more than once, only because the certifi- 
cated miners stood firmly united, with in- 
considerable exceptions. ‘To a much less 
extent this is true of the miners’ helpers 
and breaker-boys ; their places were easier 
to fill, yet in the pressure of work now exist- 
ing most of them are needed. But when 
engineers and firemen and timekeepers 
were called out (a movement which many 
friends of the miners thought a tactical 
mistake), it was comparatively easy to fill 
the places, and as the number of these 
places is limited, a ground of contention at 
once sprang up. In some places also the 
miners allege that discrimination is being 
made against workers prominent in the 
strike. As to the action of the inde- 
pendent companies in demanding the 
signing of individual agreements, the 
miners urge with some reason that if, as 
understood, these operators are in the 
same position as to President Roosevelt’s 
arbitration plan as are the larger compa- 
nies which belong to what is commonly 
called the “coal combine,” then they 
ought not at this time to take separate 
and conflicting action. In our judgment, 
all these difficulties may and will be ad- 
justed gradually. No strike of this kind 
ever came to an end without friction and 
continuing minor conflicts; and the pres- 
ent cessation of strife is, after all, a 
truce rather than a definite treaty of 
peace. Good sense and time are the 
only remedies. ‘The most painful news 
of the strike for the week to be recorded 
is that the very day on which the miners 
resolved to go back to work was marked 
by a renewal of violence; four or five 
houses were wrecked by dynamite, one 
man was crippled for life, there was an 
attempt to derail a train, and several non- 
union men were beaten. Since that day, 
however, there has been little violence 
reported, and the militia are being with- 
drawn from some parts of the mining 
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country. The perpetrators of violence 
should not be allowed to escape because 
the strike is ended; every one of them 
against whom evidence can be obtained 
should be prosecuted, convicted if guilty, 
and rigorously punished ; and if the lead- 
ers of the United Mine Workers expect 
their protestations of disapproval of vio- 
lence to be believed, they must actively 
aid in this work. 

The New York “ Times” 
recently stated that Presi- 
dent Mulholland, of the 
International Association of Allied Metal 
Mechanics, has urged the Presidents and 
Secretaries of affiliated local unions in 
Schenectady to require all members of 
their unions who are members of the State 
militia to withdraw from the militia or 
resign from the union, and that the local 
Trades Assembly of Syracuse and the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor have 
recently passed a resolution to the same 
effect. In a subsequent letter in the 
“Times” Mr. Mulholland corrects this 
statement, but declares that he does not 
favor members of the union joining the 
militia in the future. Probably this is 
the gist of the action of the other 
trades-unions. We have obtained from 
a trusted correspondent in Schenectady 
a letter, published elsewhere in this issue, 
explaining the facts and presenting the 
view of those in the trades-unions who 
have recommended action. He makes, in 
our judgment, the best showing that can 
be made for a bad cause. For, solely from 
the point of view of organized labor, their 
action seems to us one of supreme folly. 
Amid all the uncertainties and perplexities 
of the industrial situation one thing is abso- 
lutely certain—that the American people 
will insist that property and person shall 
be adequately protected. Any govern- 
ment, however despotic, which protects 
person and property is better than any 
government, however free it may be called, 
which does not. If organized labor with- 
draws from the militia because it is sum- 
moned to protect persons and property in 
time of a strike, the militia will be re- 
cruited from portions of the community 
which are not in sympathy with organized 
labor. If it cannot be recruited by vol- 
unteers, men of property who value peace 
and order will raise the necessary amount 
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of money to secure a paid force for the 
purpose. If such protection cannot be 
furnished by a militia, it will be furnished 
by a standing army. Whatever may 
happen, it will certainly be furnished. 
The action of those leaders who are urg- 
ing members in the trades-unions to with- 
draw from the militia or to refuse to join 
it in the future, if successful, can have no 
other effect than to provide the State with 
a militia which will be wholly out of sym- 
pathy with, if not actively hostile to, 
organized labor. As to the so-called 
eleventh commandment, “ Thou shalt not 
take thy neighbor’s job,” without discuss- 
ing here the legitimacy of it, it is certain 
that it must be enforced, if at all, either 
by public opinion or by legal enactment. 
The American people will not submit to 
have this or any other law enacted for 
them by voluntary organizations and en- 
forced by mob violence. 


a In addition to the 
at the Universities 
Think about the Tariff opinions concerning 


tariff revision of Pres- 
ident Northrop, Professors Folwell and 
McVey, of the University of Minnesota, 
published in last week’s Outlook, the 
opinions of other university teachers, as 
gathered by the New York “ Evening 
Post,” should also be given wide circula- 
tion. The following questions were ad- 
dressed to these teachers: ‘“‘ Do you favor 
the reduction or repeal of import duties 
on articles whose production in the United 
States is controlled by monopolies ?” 
“Do you favor the appointment of a 
Tariff Commission to prepare changes of 
the tariff for the consideration of Con- 
gress?’ On the first question, out of 
forty-three answers there were only two 
negative replies ; regarding the advisability 
of a Tariff Commission there was greater 
divergence of opinion. The opinions 
were specially interesting, since, if such a 
Commission were appointed, some of its 
members would probably come from the 
class to which these questions were sent. 
The majority which favored the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Commission did so, 
not merely for its direct influence on legis- 
lation, but also because of the value of 
the general information on tariff problems 
which its investigations would elicit. The 
opponents of the Commission idea had 
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not so much to say concerning its gen- 
eral educative influence, but were eertainly 
pronounced in their expressions of disbe- 
lief in its value as really influencing legis- 
lation. Professor Sumner—the veteran 
teacher of political science at Yale—and 
Dr. Daniels, of Princeton, agreed in the 
opinion that the Commission idea was an 
“exploded humbug.” Professor Giddings, 
of Columbia, said: “Such commissions 
have always in the past been without 
effect, their chief result being to befuddle 
the public.” Professors Schwab, of Yale, 
Bullock, of Williams, and Wells, of Dart- 
mouth, agreed that a Tariff Commission is 
merely a means of postponing necessary 
action, and perhaps would result in an 
indefinite shelving of the issue. Profes- 
sor Laughlin, of Chicago, admitted that 
a Commission “might have some effect 
on public opinion, but its practical effect 
on legislation would be nil.” Against 
these and other objections was the weight 
of contrary opinion from such men. as 
Professors Ripley, Andrew, Wambaugh, 
Carver, Durand, Wyman, and Sprague, of 
Harvard; Farnam and Bourne, of Yale; 
Seligman and Clark, of Columbia; Munro, 
of Williams; Crook, of Amherst; Gardner 
and Dealey, of Brown ; Adams, of Mich- 
igan; Smyth, of Hamilton; Spencer, of 
Colgate, and others. On the whole, there- 
fore, university opinion, as here reported, 
overwhelmingly favors tariff revision ; 
and by almost a two-thirds majority favors 
the establishment of a permanent Tariff 
Commission. 

The Samoan Arbitration The of 

| board of arbitration 
composed of representatives of several 
nations over a single arbitrator is too obvi- 
ous to need argument. It is illustrated 
by the Samoan award just made by King 
Oscar of Sweden—probably the last award 
under the old plan of submitting a case to 
an individual arbitrator. No one doubts 
the King’s sincerity, but how vastly more 
authoritative as an exposition of princi- 
ples to guide in future similar interna- 
tional disputes would have been a verdict 
by the Hague Tribunal! That the United 
States loses the case is a matter of little 
consequence; the amount involved is 
comparatively small, and our people and 
Government are ready to accept cheerfully, 
without grumbling, an adverse outcome of 
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arbitration, consoling themselves with the 
fact that hitherto they have had their fair 
share of successes. But underlying the 
claim for damages (about $400,000 in all) 
is the question, When and to what extent 
may a nation interfere with the affairs of 
another people to protect its own citizens 
and to preserve international peace? An 
authoritative dictum on this point would 
be of great value, but no single personage 
could make his dictum on such a contro- 
verted subject final and decisive. The 
text of King Oscar’s decision has not yet 
been published, and it is impossible to 
comment on it intelligently, but it has 
already been intimated from Washington 
that while our Government will loyally 
accept the decision so far as the payment 
of any damages which may be assessed 
against it is concerned, it will refuse 
to be bound by the principle laid down, 
or to recognize it as establishing a prece- 
dent. if that principle be taken seri- 
ously to restrict the assertion of American 
rights in foreign countries in cases of 
revolution or rioting jeopardizing the 
lives and property of American citizens. 
Especially will our rights of intervention 
be insisted upon when (as was the case in 
Samoa and is the case on the Isthmus of 
Panama) we have treaties specifically pro- 
viding for just such action. 


The claim for dam- 
ages just passed upon 
by King Oscar relates to the complicated 
state of affairs in Samoa when Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States were 
trying to carry on a Triple Protectorate 
under the Berlin Treaty of 1889. ‘The 
representatives of all three countries, we 
believe, acted unwisely and aggressively, 
and bickerings between the consuls them- 
selves and between the foreign representa- 
tives and the natives were constant. The 
natives were supposed to be at liberty 
under the treaty to elect theirown King 
and carry on their own government, while 
the consuls were supposed to interfere 
only to safeguard the rights of foreign 
residents. In point of fact, the consuls 
interfered grossly in domestic and politi- 
cal matters. This they were enabled 
to do the more easily because the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and the 
President of the Municipal Council of 
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Apia were appointed by the consuls. 
There were two claimants for the so-called 
throne, Malietoa and Mataafa, The latter 
was in a way a popular hero, and there is 
little doubt that he was desired as King 
by a majority of natives, although the 
Malietoa faction came in time to be a 
strong one. The contest came before 
Chief Justice Chambers, an American, 
and was decided in favor of Malietoa. 
Thereupon Mataafa appealed to arms 
and obtained temporary possession of 
the Government. His faction was sup- 
ported more or less covertly by the 
Germans, while the other faction was 
favored by the British and Americans. 
An attempt was made to establish Malietoa 
as King, and when the crowning took 
place Mataafa’s followers began _hostili- 
ties. British and American sailors were 
landed to quell these so-called rebellious 
movements and to protect the lives and 
property of foreign residents, and shells 
were thrown from British tand Amer- 
ican ships. There was some loss of life 
and considerable loss of property. It 
was for this destruction of property that 
claims for damages were brought against 
the British and American Governments, 
and by them referred for arbitration to 
King Oscar. 

The Landsthing (Upper 
House) of Denmark has 
rejec:ed, by a tie vote of 
32 (a plurality being necessary to carry a 
measure), the treaty ceding the Danish 
West Indies to the United States. This 
is the result of an intense political con- 
test between the Right, or Radical, party 
and the Conservatives, or Left, and at 
this distance it looks as if the real issue 
were party political supremacy rather 
than deep-seated concern for the future 
of the islands. So fierce and close was 
the fight that two bedridden and almost 
dying members, aged ninety and eighty- 
seven, were brought a hundred and fifty 
miles to Copenhagen and made to vote 
with a prompter’s assistance. It is al- 
leged that the anti-sale agitation was due 
to a desire to embarrass the present Min- 
istry. ‘The opponents of the sale are 
being called upon to put forward a policy 
which shall secure the prosperity of the 
islands without continuing to make it 
necessary for Denmark to supply the 
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yearly deficit, as it is now forced to do. 
It is quite possible that the proposal for 
a sale may be again raised. ‘The State 
Department at Washington, if one may 
judge from unofficial reports, is not greatly 
disturbed by the failure of the treaty. 
While the islands would be useful to the 
United States as a strategic military and 
naval point when the Isthmian Canal is 
cut, the naval base at Culebra, in Porto 
Rico, already provides one strategic key to 
the Caribbean. If Denmark were to part 
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other European Power, say Germany, the 
United States might regard the transac- 
tion with disfavor and use all her diplo- 
matic influence to prevent the sale. It is 
supposed that Germany would be glad to 
buy the islands, but there is no formal 
proposition to that effect now under dis- 
cussion. Whether or not the Monroe 
Doctrine would apply to the transfer of 
territory on this side of the Atlantic 
already belonging to one European Power 
to another European Power may be a 
question, but our Government might well 
protest against such a sale and regard it 
as an unfriendly act. 


After an exhaustive 
investigation in Paris 
of the situation as 
regards the Panama Canal title, first, by 
Special Attorney Russell,for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and later by Attorney- 
General Knox himself, on Saturday of last 
week the Department’s opinion was form- 
ally submitted to President Roosevelt. 
The document comprises about three 
hundred pages. It begins with the his- 
tory of the concessions made by the 
Colombian Government in 1878, and the 
formation by Ferdinand de Lesseps of the 
Panama Canal Company, the failure of 
that company ten years later, and the 
transfer in 1894 of all its rights to the 
present Panama Canal Company by the 
liquidator appointed by the French courts 
to close the affairs of the old company. 
Mr. Knox then considers the chief objec- 
tions which have been made to the title 
proposed to be given to the United States : 
(1) that the new Panama Canal Company 
has no power to sell the canal and railway 
property; (2) that the liquidator of the 
old Panama Company has no power to 
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consent to such sale; (3) that the French 
courts had no power to authorize the 
liquidator or the new company to enter 
into the sale; (4) that the United States 
would take the property as a trust fund, 
subject to the total obligations to the 
stockholders of both companies. Mr. 
Knox answers each of these points satis- 
factorily, and concludes that, if the United 
States should accept the offer of the new 
Panama Canal Company, submitted last 
spring, for the sale of the canal for forty 
million dollars, it would receive a “ good, 
valid, and unencumbered title.” This in- 
dependent examination and this decision 
completely sustained the opinions of Mr. 
William Nelson Cromwell, general coun- 
sel of the present Panama Canal Com- 
pany, delivered to the Government imme- 
diately upon the passage of the Spooner 
Law, and are of vital consequence to the 
American people. American commerce 
demands with increasing imperativeness 
the speedy completion of an isthmian 
canal. After years of discussion, Con- 
gress adopted the Panama route as the 
best for. the Government to construct, 
own, and operate. But the selection of 
this route was necessarily dependent upon 
the validity of the title. Now that this 
question has been settled, and as, by the 
Spooner Law, it does not again come 
before Congress, the only remaining act 
is to conclude a treaty with Colombia. 
The Hay-Concha treaty of May 18 last 
was submitted to Congress during the 
canal debate; but the form of the Spooner 
Law made certain amendments necessary, 
and these are now the object of pending 
discussions. 


7 Early last week the 
War in British Foreign Office 
omaliland 
received the following 


undated and alarming despatch from 
Colonel Swayne, operating in Somaliland, 
East Africa: 


My force reached Erego this morning. 
When about one day’s march north of Mudug, 
it was attacked in the thick bush. Two 
advances were made, and the enemy were 
beaten back in the morning. Their losses 
were heavy, and we captured one hundred 
rifles. Our force then proceeded to collect 
animals for transportation purposes, and to 
join the detachment at the stockade camp. 
In the afternoon a reconnoisance was made, 
and, after sharp fighting, the enemy were again 
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driven off. I deeply regret to report the fol- 
lowing casualties: Colonel Phillips and Cap- 
tain Angus and fifty men killed, and about 
one hundred wounded. The latter include 
Captain Howard and Lieutenant Everett, but 
both are doing well. There were severe losses 
among the transport and riding camels. The 
force will reach the stockade camp to-morrow, 
and will advance to attack the enemy. 


This news, read in the House of Com- 
mons, produced consternation, and mem- 
bers resigned themselves to the proba- 
bility of a fourth serious African war 
within five years. The situation seemed 
to resemble that at Kumasi in 1900, when 
the resident British Governor was besieged 
by the Ashantis. When formally ques- 
tioned the next day, Lord Cranborne, 
Foreign Under-Secretary, said that, while 
not surprised at Colonel Swayne’s retiring 
after a severe action, the Government 
could not conceal the fact that his retreat 
would probably make necessary much 
more prolonged operations and a larger 
force than had been anticipated. This 
was an unsatisfactory reply, and military 
men, almost without exception, agreed in 
holding the British authorities at home 
responsible for this added exhibition of 
British military methods. . For economy’s 
sake the home departments had accepted 
raw levies of Somalis, where trained and 
disciplined soldiers were necessary. ‘The 
British force, white and black, in all 
Somaliland comprises only about three 
thousand men; the fanatic known as the 
“Mad Mullah,” who is leading the hostile 
forces, has from fifteen to twenty thousand 
men, mostly mounted and armed with rifles. 
It is reported that the Mad Mullah’s 
adviser has been the famous Karl Unger, 
an Austrian army ex-officer who years ago 
took service with the Mahdi in the Sudan, 
and subsequently acted with Osman 
Digna, the Mahdi’s chief lieutenant. 
With great promptness, the War Office 
immediately ordered fourteen hundred 
seasoned troops to proceed from Bombay, 
and instructed the Baluchi regiments to 
be in readiness to follow. The proximity 
of Somaliland to India makes it possible 
to reinforce with comparative celerity. 
It seems incredible, however, that only a 
handful of white soldiers should have 
been left to hold a desert and wilderness of 
seventy thousand square miles inhabited by 
nomadic and hostile tribes. Despite their 
harassing onslaughts, the welcome news 
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came at the end of the week that Colonel 
Swayne had been able to retreat a hun- 
dred and fifty miles to Bohotle, and is now 
supposed to be nearing Burao, a hundred 
miles further, and the chief British fron- 
tier station—the place where a permanent 
military post should have been established, 
according to Colonel Swayne’s recommen- 
dation last year. Burao is ninety miles 
from Berbera on the coast, a town of thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and an important 
export depot for gums, hides, ivory, and 
ostrich feathers. As it lies near the Red 
Sea entrance, it also possesses a consider- 
able strategic importance. 


Last week, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Wyndham, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
declared that it was impossible to pass the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill this session, and 
said he hoped, in the course of the next 
session, to introduce a new bill for volun- 
tary arrangements between the parties 
concerned. He moved the withdrawal of 
the Land Purchase Bill, which was agreed 
to. So ends the British Cabinet’s at- 
tempt for this year to bring about more 
satisfactory arrangements between land- 
lords and tenants in Ireland. If one of 
the two great measures proposed by the 
Government—the Education Bill and the 
Irish Land Bill—were to be withdrawn, 
it might well have been the first. The Irish 
Land Bill, though far from perfect, would 
have resulted in a certain betterment, 
despite inevitable friction. The with- 
drawal of the measure renders sharper 
the demand of the Irish members, now 
supported by half of the Liberals, that the 
Government shall name a day to discuss 
land and other conditions in Ireland. 
The Rosebery Liberals no longer approve 
of Irish Home Rule; those under the 
leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man still believe in that measure; mean- 
while Mr. Balfour smiles contentedly at the 
widening breach between the two wings of 
the Liberal party. The Premier and the 
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_ Speaker treated the continued disorderly 


behavior of the Irish members last week 
with admirable self-restraint, but there is 
a growing impression that a definite con- 
spiracy exists among the Irish to promote 
disorder in the House. However, all 
friends of liberty must have some sym- 
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pathy with Mr. O’Brien’s resolution last 
week declaring that, in the opinion of the 
House, the operation of the Crimes Act in 
Ireland is not justified by the condition of 
the country, is unfair in its application, 
opposed to civilized usage in the manner 
of its administration, and calculated to 
undermine respect for the law, estrange 
the people of Ireland, and deeply injure 
the interests of peace between England 
and Ireland. The Irish question is 
still a pressing one, but is by no means 
as pressing as it has been. Fewer 
Irish come to America than formerly, 
because Ireland is both better gov- 
erned and more prosperous. Another 
effect of this improvement is the greater 
freedom of Ireland from crime, as is 
shown by the fact that during the past 
year there malicious injuries to property 
decreased by no less than eighty-eight. 


A despatch from Berlin 
«announces the Govern- 


ment’s defeat the 
Reichstag. The agrarian element, dominat- 
ing for the moment the powerful Conserva- 
tive and Center (Roman Catholic) parties, 
had amended the Cabinet’s bil! by fixing 
the minimum wheat duties at $1.50 a metric 
hundredweight in place of $1.37, and the 
rye duties at $1.37 in place of $1.25. 
They carried these amendments, the sup- 
porters of the Government’s propositions 
thus becoming, by the curious change, 
Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists. Prior 
to the votes, Count von Bilow, Imperial 
Chancellor, made an aggressive speech in 
behalf of the Government’s bill, which, he 
declared, afforded all possible protection 
to agriculture compatible with the con- 
clusion of commercial treaties. The 
Chancellor protested against the assertion 
that the Imperial Government was “ saw- 
ing off the branch on which the monarchy 
was sitting.” Other interests could not 
be ignored in favor of agriculture. He 
had done the best possible for the farmers, 
and warned them that a long time would 
elapse before any Imperial Chancellor 
would do as much. The Government, the 
Chancellor declared, did not desire to 
influence the opinion of the majority of 
the House, but as it was a question of 
taking action which would have an effect 
abroad, he must ask for a larger measure 


of authority. He declared it was impos- 
sible to conclude treaties with higher 
minimum rates, and hoped the majority 
of the House favored the treaties. The 
Chancellor concluded with reiterating, in 
the name of the federal governments which 
compose the German Empire, that all the 
dissentient amendments advanced during 
the discussion with the view of increasing 
the minimum rates on wheat and rye 
already fixed would be unacceptable to 
them. ‘The House then divided, with the 
result as noted. Three courses are now 
open to the Ministry: (1) To dissolve the 
Reichstag, an action demanded by the 
Liberal papers; (2) to negotiate for a 
compromise ; or (3) to allow the majority 
to pass the bill in any form it may choose 
and then suppress it in the Bundesrath 
or Federal Chamber, which must pass 
upon it before it becomes law. As the 
Government cannot afford to come to 
an open rupture with the Conservatives 
and Centrists, the situation is peculiarly 
interesting. 

Last week was notable in 
the academic world for a 
series of speeches singularly 
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free from the usual conventionalities of | 


such occasions, and singularly forceful 
and vital. Mr. Carnegie’s address on the 
occasion of his installation as Rector of 
St. Andrew’s University was not only 
strong in statistical statement of the recent 
industrial growth of different nations and 
as a presentation of the present condition 
of the different countries in the economical 
competition of the last ten years, but was 
also an eloquent plea for international 
peace, which Mr. Carnegie has greatly at 
heart. ‘The address is significant of the 
striking changes of the last two decades. 
A Scotchman speaking at a Scotch uni- 
versity, but pre-eminently an American, 
who has made in this country one of the 
greatest fortunes in history, a business 
man installed as Rector of an ancient uni- 
versity—these were novel and significant 
features of an academic occasion. Mr. 
Carnegie spoke to a European audience 
as a citizen of the world, holding a position 
as a great philanthropist which enables 
him to take the attitude of a friend and 
speak with the frankness of a friend. He 
declared that it was impossible for Great 
Britain, by reason of her size, to rival 
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successfully the productivity of countries 
of the magnitude of America, Germany, 
and Russia; that neither Canada nor 
Australia gives promise of much increase 
in population or industrialism, and that 
all thought of the material ascendency, 
even with the Empire, must be abandoned. 
America produces more steel than all the 
rest of the world; in the production of 
iron, coal, and textiles she has the lead: 
three-quarters of the world’s cotton is 
produced here, and the value of her 
manufactures is treble that of Great 
Britain. Germany threatens to push 
Great Britain from even the second place; 
France is not likely to increase her trade, 
and remains a nation of the first rank 
only because of the virtue and frugality 
of her people. Invasions of Europe by 
American manufacturers are not to be 
apprehended, because America uses 96 
per cent. of her own manfactures. Mr. 
Carnegie called attention to the fact that 
within a quarter of a century the supply 
of Cleveland ironstone in Great Britain 
will be exhausted, and that the Cumber- 
Jand supply is already nearly exhausted ; 
which means dearer iron and steel. He 
made an appeal to Emperor William to 
use his influence towards the creation of 
the United States of Europe as a political 
and industrial union, declaring that this 
was the only way in which American 
commercial invasions could be successfully 
resisted. One Emperor having taken the 
first step towards the peace of the world 
in the Hague Conference, the other 
Emperor, he said, may some day play a 
great part on the stage of Europe by free- 
ing the world from the paralyzing fear of 
war. Unless internal peace can be secured 
in Europe, the American Union, soon to 
embrace two hundred millions of the 
English-speaking race, would supply most 
of the world’s wants. 


@ 


Princeton, which is al- 
ways enthusiastic, was 
never more enthusiastic 
than at the inauguration of Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson as President on Saturday. The 
fine campus was crowded with shouting 
throngs of undergraduates and with 
crowds of graduates hardly less vocifer- 
ous. Many distinguished men, represent- 
ing the professions and the higher fields 
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of learning, gave distinction to the occa- 
sion. The formal exercises included a 
brief address by Dr. Patton, and a charac- 
teristic address on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees by ex-President Cleveland, who 
emphasized the traditional ideal of Prince- 
ton asa college not only of scholarship 
but of Christian faith, of manliness, and 
of a conservatism based on the belief 
that a college is a better judge of what 
should be given to its students in the way 
of education than those who come to it to 
be taught. Dr. Wilson’s inaugural was 
characteristically broad, and, from. the 
habit of his mind as well as the studies of 
his life, dealt with educational work as re- 
lated to the larger life of society. He said 
that in planning for Princeton its friends 
were planning for the country, as the 
service of institutions of learning is not 
private, but public. In these words is 
the keynote of his whole address, which 
was an interpretation of the function of 
the university in a free community and of 
the Princeton ideal in rendering that serv- 
ice. Universities are never mere semi- 
naries of scholarship; mest of them were 
great colleges before they became uni- 
versities; and their task is twofold—the 
education of a great body of informed and 
thoughtful men, and of a small body of 
trained scholars and investigators. It is 
one of their functions to take a large body 
of young men “to the places of outlook 
whence the world of thought and affairs 
is to be viewed;” it is another function 
to take a small body of men, more mature, 
more studious, self-selected by aptitude 
and industry, into libraries and labora- 
tories, and give them more thorough and 
specialized training. The directing minds 
of the modern world must be equipped with 
adaptability as well as special training. 
There are two ways of preparing a young 
man for life-work: one is to give him the 
skill and special knowledge which will 
make him a good tool, and this is good, 
honorable, and indispensable; but this is 
not the work of the college. The work of 
the college is to give its students elasticity 
of faculty and breadth of vision, so that 
they shall be not only successful bread- 
winners, but noble citizens. This educa- 
tion cannot be furnished, as formerly, by 
the exclusive use of Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics, and English ; the circle of liberal 
Studies is too much enlarged, the area of 
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general Jearning is too widely extended; 
science has opened a new world of leatn- 
ing; it has transformed themes of study 
and created new ones. In the range of 
studies through which the modern student 
must be taken science should have a place 
with literature, philosophy, and polities ; 
but in all things the sense of proportion 
should be preserved. 

The note of idealism 
and of service which 
was so distinctive in Dr. Wilson’s address 
is clearly sounded in a passage which 
may be taken as its climax: 


And there are other things besides mere 
material success with which we must supply 
our generation. It must be ul with 
men who care more for principles than for 
money, for the right adjustments of life than 
for the gross accumulations of profit. The 
problems that call for sober thoughtfulness 
and mere devotion are ge mee as those 
which call for practical efficiency. We are 
here not merely to release the faculties of 
men tor their own use, but also to quicken 
their social understanding, instruct their con- 
sciences, and give them the catholic vision of 
those who know their just relations to their 
fellow-men. Here in America, for every man 
touched with nobility, for every man touched 
with the spirit of our institutions, social serv- 
ice is the high law of duty, and every Amer? 
can university must square its standards by 
that law or lack its national title. It is serv- 
ing the Nation to give men the enlightenments 
of a general training; it is serving the Nation 
to equip fit men for thorough scientific inves- 
tigation and for the tasks of exact scholarship, 
for science and scholarship carry the truth 
forward from generation to generation, and 
give the certain touch of knowledge to the 
processes of life. But the whole service 
demanded is not rendered until something is 
added to the mere training of the undergradu- 
ate and the mere equipment of the investi- 
gator, something ideal and of the very spirit of 
allaction. The final synthesis of learning is in 
philosophy. You shall most clearly judge the 
spirit of a university if you judge by the 
philosophy it teaches; and the philosophy of 
conduct is what every wise man should wish 
to derive from his knowledge of the thoughts 
and the affairs of the generations that have 
gone before him. We are not put into this 
world to sit still and know; we are put into it 
to act. 


The inauguration of 
Dr. Edmund Janes 
James as President 
of the Northwestern University was cele- 
brated at Evanston by three days of 
icademic festivities, literary and social, 
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and by the opening of the new Law 
School building, with a formal address by 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, recently 
appointed by President Roosevelt to the 
Supreme Court Bench. Dr. James’s ad- 
dress on “Some Features of American 
Higher Education ”’ was a comprehensive 
and outspoken exposition of the system 
of higher education which has been de- 
veloped in this country, and which Dr. 
James regards as vitally related to our 
people and as moving on by a normal and 
inevitable progress to a thoroughly organ- 
ized system. He declares that there is 
already in a very real sense an American 
system of higher education; that there 
are three classes of institutions—univer- 
sities and colleges which are formally or 
actually under the control of religious 
bodies, State institutions, and institutions 
on foundations furnished by individuals, 
securing, in effect, a hearty co-operation 
of Church, State, and private effort, which, 
taken as a whole, meet the need of higher 
training. In Dr. James’s judgment, an- 
other characteristic of the American uni- 
versities, the non-professional, non-expert 
Board of ‘Trustees, has worked admirably 
up to the present time, not only as a 
method of managing the institutions, but 
as a check upon the development of caste 
and class spirit by keeping the higher 
schools in direct touch with public opin- 
ion and with the common life of the peo- 
ple, preserving the institutions from isola- 
tion, and developing public interest in 
them and securing large endowments for 
them. After pointing out the impossible 
combination of duties now imposed upon 
the college president in America, Dr. 
James declared that it was hardly con- 
ceivable that the college president of the 
future is to play as important a part in 
the educational economy of the country 
as in the past. His description of what 
he called “a campaign for higher educa- 
tion,” carried on in the West and in the 
South by different institutions, is extremely 
interesting, and will be novel to many 
readers. He aptly characterized it asa 
Salvation Army plan. <A marked pecu- 
larity of higher education in this country 
is the unparalleled extent to which it 
provides for the needs of women ; and, in 
Dr. James’s opinion, all the forms of edu- 
cation for women—co-educational, sepa- 
rate colleges, and affiliated colleges—will 
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continue to exist, while other forms may 
be added as society develops ; but, in his 
judgment, the typical form for a long 
time to come in the Mississippi Valley 
will be the system of co-education. The 
address was extremely suggestive. 


The inauguration of Dr. 
Frank Strong as Chan- 
cellor of the University 
of Kansas brought together a large repre- 
sentation from Yale—the new Chancellor’s 
Alma Mater—and was made significant 
by anotable address by President Hadley, 
who, after commenting upon the fact that 
institutions in the North, the South, and 
the West have different problems to meet, 
declared that, after making due allowance 
for these local differences, two university 
ideals could be discerned—one, the ideal 
of the university as the coping-stone of 
the system of secondary education; the 
other, the ideal of the university as a 
place for laying the foundations for pro- 
fessional study and work. The first of 
these is the English ideal, and was brought 
into this country by our English ances- 
tors; the second is the German ideal, 
which has had great influence upon Amer- 
ican institutions for several decades past. 
In Dr. Hadley’s judgment, 


We should seek for the solution of our uni- 
versity problems, not in the enforced addition 
of a > me course to an English one, but in 
a combination of the English spirit with the 
German organization; so that we can teach 
professional studies without teaching the spirit 
of professionalism. The great thing that the 
English colleges have always done, and the 
great thing that our best American institutions 
are doing in their collegiate courses, is to lead 
the student to value some other ideals besides 
the commercial one—to recognize that there 
is some measure of success in life higher than 
the mere power of money-making. I do not 
mean that money-making is a bad thing, or 
that commercial success is an unworthy ambi- 
tion; but I do mean that, constituted as soci- 
ety now is, our young men are far too apt to 
overvalue these ideals as compared with the 
ideals of civic duty, of religious earnestness, 
and unselfish devotion to causes which prom- 
ise them no personal advancement. If our 
educators can manage to combine the frame- 
work of the German university with the spirit 
of the English university, or of the old-fash- 
ioned American college, they will economize 
the time of the student without sacrificing the 
educational result to be achieved. They will 
give to the community, for whose benefit they 
exist, the trained experts on which the com- 
munity insists ; and they will at the same time 
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public spirit in the individual and public sen- 
timent in the body politic on which it may 
sometimes perhaps not so strongly insist, but 
which it needs all the more for its permanent 
continuance and prosperity. 

Dr. Hadley gave his ideas a touch of 
National breadth when he called atten- 
tion to the fact that the East has had its 
Webster, the South its Calhoun, and the 
Old West its Clay, but out of the old dis- 
cussions and differences had come Lin- 
coln—a Western man with mind broad 


‘enough to grasp the ideas of every section, 


and to work out the problem of National 
unity and existence; and he expressed 
the hope that the time would come when 
some one would arise who can define and 
realize National ideals at once popular 
and profound, practical and unselfish, 
and so carry to its completion the work 
of university organization which has had 
the service of such men as Angell, Gilman, 
and Eliot. 

Two pressing questions 
were freely handled in 
the recent Anglican 
Church Congress at Northampton—the 
Reunion of the Churches, and Miracles. 
The Bishop of Ripon, Dr. Boyd Carpen- 
ter, opening the discussion of the former 
question, declared the only feasible course 
to bein the practical co-operation of all 
churches for their common end. Other 
methods, as by the surrender of all to 
one, or by confederation, or by reorgani- 
zation, he rejected as impracticable. Pro- 
fessor Collins, representing the sacerdotal 
section of the Church, admitted that the 
Church had been too unconciliatory, but de- 
clared that reunion could come only on the 
basis of the “‘ Apostolic Succession.” They 
must not surrender this basis of possible 
reunion with the Greek and Roman com- 
munions for the sake of peace with the 
Nonconformists. This, of course, would 
require the surrender of the Nonconform- 
ists, which the Bishop of Ripon had pro- 
nounced impossible. But Professor Collins 
commanded large assent in the audience. 
An incisive paper on the other side was read 
by Canon Henson, a leader of the liberal 
wing, whose book The Outlook reviewed 
May 24. Tosecure any practical reunion 
the non-episcopal churches must be 
frankly recognized, “together with the 
validity of their ministry and eucharist,” 
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Loud cries of dissent arose, and were 
answered by saying that talk of any other 
basis was both absurd and insulting. Insist- 
ence on episcopal reunion was a waste of 
time. Yet he would not outrun the gen- 
eral sentiment. Let Churchmen occa- 
sionally open their pulpits, under proper 
safeguards, to the great Nonconformist 
preachers. At this there were Joud cries 
of Wo, and somewhat hesitant cheers. 
But there was hearty and general cheering 
when the Bishop of Hongkong described 
the practical reunion accomplished in the 
missionary field on Canon Henson’s plan 
between Churches still divided at home. 
The reunionists, though now outnum- 
bered, are evidently gaining ground. The 
influential London “Spectator” is out- 
spoken in sympathy with Canon Henson. 
On the subject of miracles some interesting 
points were made. Professor Sanday, of 
Oxford, held that miracles, or what were 
supposed to be miracles, had certainly 
happened. But it did not follow that 
what was once regarded as miraculous 
would be so regarded now. When we 
reach the right definition of miracle, the 
problem of the miraculous will no longer 
exist. That problem is to harmonize 
ancient and modern ideas. Dr. F. Wat- 
son emphasized the fact that humanity is 
in process of a development which in 
Christ we see anticipated. The super- 
natural in the Gospels is the beginning 
of the natural in later times. Dr. Rash- 
dall pleaded for the largest liberty of 
thought and utterance, and urged that 
Christian teaching make it plain to the 
young that Christian faith does not depend 
on miracles, but rests on moral and spirit- 
ual grounds. 

The annual Conven- 
tion of the Disciples 
of Christ at Omaha, 
October 16—23, was remarkable both for 
numbers and enthusiasm. Among the 
greater religious bodies, those numbering 
over a million, the Disciples are the only 
one formed originally on American soil. 
Their chief strength at present is in the 
central valley, where they now number 
900,000. Probably the largest number 
ever assembled in this country at the 
Lord’s Supper was when ten thousand 
communicants partook together at Omaha, 
some eighty deacons serving the table. 
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Great prominence was given, as usual, to 
missions, both home and foreign; the 
work is carried on in some twelve foreign 
countries, and is vigorously pushed for- 
ward at home. One hundred and seventy 
churches were reported as organized by 
home missionaries during the year. Great 
care is taken to interest the young in mis- 
Sionary work, and to promote the observ- 
ance for that purpose of “ Boys’ and Girls’ 
Rally Day.” Many missionaries from 
foreign lands made addresses, among 
them Dr. Susie C. Rijnhart, whose narra- 
tive of a pioneering mission in Thibet, in 
which she lost husband and child, has 
deeply touched many readers. Mr. John 
L. Mott, of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, made a profound impression by his 
eloquent argument for the world’s evangel- 
ization. Perhaps the most important act 
of the Convention was the passage of a 
resolution pledging hearty co-operation 
with the movement for the federation of 
churches, in response to an address on 
that subject which Dr. E. B. Sanford, Sec- 
retary of the National Federation, gave 
by request. ‘There was some opposition 
on the ground that federation with vari- 
ous denominations was an undesirable 
recognition of the evil thing “ denomina- 
tionalism.” ‘The Rev. E. L. Powell, of 
Louisville, made an address, regarded as 
Significant as any at this Convention, on 
“Christian Union the Paramount Issue,” 
pronouncing it “the inevitable product of 
a return to the simple Gospel.” A most 
impressive address was given by the 
President of the American Missionary 
Society, the Rev. H.O. Breeden, on “ The 
Gospel for This Age ’’—the “ Gospel of 
the Person,” Christ as the creed of the 
Christian—which he presented in contrast 
with the “Gospel of the Church” (Ca- 
tholicism) and the “‘ Gospel of the Book ” 
(Protestantism). The Convention was 
marked by an overflow of evangelistic 
activity, holding religious services in 
hotels, department stores, railway shops, 
packing-houses, and on street corners. 
The next year’s meeting is to be at 
Detroit. 

The fifty-sixth annual 
meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, at New Lon- 
don, October 21—23, was of much more 
than average interest and power. The 
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opening sermon by Dr. Jefferson, of New 
York, was commented on by the press 
as the utterance of a man who had some- 
thing to say worthy of attention. Taking 
for a text the story of the neglected cripple 
healed bv Jesus at Bethesda, it wasa plea 
for interest in behalf of the neglected 
multitudes, and eloquently referred to the 
coal strike as enforcing just attention to 
the neglected Slav, whose refusal to work 
had compelled the world to think of him. 
A really thrilling and magnificent address 
was made by the Rev. H. H. Proctor, of 
the First Congregational Church at 
Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Proctor is a negro ; 
his theme was what the negro had 
achieved since emancipation, despite dis- 
advantages, through the assistance of mis- 
sionary agencies. He elicited loud cheers. 
So did Dr. Talcott Williams, editor of the 
Philadelphia “ Press.” Dr. Williams is 
son of our distinguished missionary to 
China, and was born there. Speaking not 
as a missionary but as a journalist, he 
contrasted the progress made by Russian 
serfs and by Southern negroes since 
emancipation ; five percent. of the former 
and forty per cent. of the latter having 
learned to read and write. The “ High- 
landers ’’—two millions of white people in 
the mountainous region of tle South, an 
unmixed American race, but illiterate and 
backward—were pathetically represented 
by one of their own number, the Rev. 
J. K. Higginbotham, of Kentucky, and by 
President Spence, of the college founded 
for them at Demarest, Georgia. The Porto 
Ricans had for their spokesman Professor 
Scott, of Lares, Porto Rico, and the 
Indians were represented by the Rev. 
J. F. Cross, for fifteen years a missionary 
among the Sioux in South Dakota. Re- 
markable success has attended the work 
of Missionary Lopp for twelve years 
among the Eskimos in Alaska. In Porto 
Rico all indications point to a large de- 
velopment of Protestant schools and 
churches. 


The American Mission- 
ary Association is sus- 
tained by the Congre- 
gational churches, but the character of its 
work attracts much aid from other sources. 
Distinctively concerned with home mis- 
sions, it is as distinctively interested for 
the untaught and undeveloped of six differ- 
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ent races in our composite population, in 
various gred:s from savagery upwards. 
Its work is prosecuted for those on the 
edge of the Arctic Circle and on the 
border of the tropics, mainly through 
educational methods. ‘The larger part of 
it is for the negroes of the South, still 
cursed with illiteracy, superstition, and 
preachers who inculcate neither honesty 
nor purity. Dr. Gladden, President of 
the Association, in an address unsurpassed 
by any of his public utterances, dwelt 
upon the fundamental requisites for the 
elevation of a race, and the obligations of 
an advanced race toward its backward 
wards. Dr. Bradford, Moderator of the - 
National Council, spoke cogently on the 
theme of “ Broadening Brotherhood.” 
Other addresses of impressive power were 
made by Mr. William Shaw, Treasurer of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, 
and Dr. H. P. Dewey, of Brooklyn, hold- 
ing a great audience to a late hour in 
rapt attention. The Woman’s Meeting 
was at least. not inferior to any of the 
other sessions of the Association. A note- 
worthy feature of it was the theme of 
“Negro Womanhood: Its Past, Present, 
Future,” presented by Mrs. Moore, of 
Nashville, Mrs. Proctor, of Atlanta, and 
Mrs. Crosthwait, of Knoxville. The pres- 
ent outlook of the Association is most 
encouraging. This is the fifth consecutive 
vear that it has closed without a debt on 
its current work. Next year it is to meet 
at Cleveland. 

On Tuesday of last week 
at Philadelphia nearly 
four hundred delegates, 
lay and clerical, including forty bishops, 
were present at the sessions of the Mis- 
sionary Council of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, 
preached the opening sermon in St. 
James’s Church, after-which Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated. The sessions 
were held in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall. Dr. Mackay-Smith, 
Coadjutor-Bishop of Pennsylvania, deliv- 
ered the address of welcome, which was 
followed by a conference presided over by 
Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, reviewing the 
year’s progress—a remarkable record. At 
a later session the topic was, ‘“ What 
Business Has the Business Man with Mis- 
sions?” among the speakers being Messrs, 
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Fulton Cutting, of New York City, and 
Stewart L. Woodford, ex-Minister to Spain. 
A particularly important subject discussed 
the next day concerned the desirability 
of a change in the Church’s missionary 
canon, Bishop Satterlee, of Washington, 
being foremost in advocating a new canon. 
A resolution offered by Bishop Brown, of 
Kansas, was adopted, requesting the 
board of managers to distribute a hun- 
dred thousand dollars among the southern 
Bishops. ‘The Episcopal missionary prel- 
ates have now received a notable addition 
through the election by the House of 
Bishops, on Friday of last week, of the 
Rev. Dr. Sheldon Munson Griswold, rector 
of Christ Church at Hudson, N. Y., to the 
Bishopric of Salina, the western district 
of Kansas. After the election the House 
considered the question of the proposed 
affiliation of the Independent Polish Cath- 
olic Church with the Episcopal Church, 
The adopted resolutions declared that the 
Bishops, without assuming to recognize 
the Polish Church, extend greetings to its 
delegate, the Rt. Rev. Anthony Kozlow- 
ski; they also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to propose terms of 
intercommunion and report to the next 
meeting of the House of Bishops. The 
success which has attended the work of 
Bishop Kozlowski among the Poles of 
Chicago obtained deserved recognition at 
the recent Old Catholic Congress at Bonn, 
Germany. It is interesting to know that 
it may be affiliated with the larger mis- 
sionary work which the Episcopal Church 
is doing with marked intelligence and 


consecration. 
death at White Plains 
and Contagious Of a girl seven years of 
Disease age from malignant diph- 
theria, after so-called treatment by a Chris- 
tian Science healer who refused to allow 
the use of anti-toxin, which physicians 
now regard as a reasonably sure remedy, 
has led to an indictment of the parents 
and the Christian Science healer, under 
the following clause of the criminal code 
of New York State: 

A person who willfully omits, withoutlawful 
excuse, to perform a duty by law imposed upon 
him to furnish food, clothing, shelter, or med- 
ical attendance to a minor or to make such pay- 
ment toward its maintenance as may have 


Seen required by the order of a court ora 
magistrate when such minor has been com- 


mitted to an institution ... is guilty of a 


misdemeanor. 

It would not be legitimate for The Outlook 
to prejudge this case, and upon the 
specific question whether the*parents and 
the healer have been guilty of the offense 
charged we express no opinion. But the 
case involves a general principle on which 
the public have a right and a duty to form 
a clear and an enforceable judgment. How 
far have parents a right to determine the 
treatment of their offspring under circum- 
Stances which may involve death? The 
question is a large, complicated, and diff- 
cult one. ‘The Outlook, however. has no 
doubt that the community has a right and 
a duty to protect children from the con- 
sequences of a neglect by their parents of 
what the best medical opinion of the age 
regards as a necessary precaution against 
disease ; certainly it may determine by iaw 
what action shall be taken in the case of 
contagious diseases for the general protec- 
tion of the community, and no theory of 
medicine and no profession of religious 
faith can exempt the individual from the 
duty of obeying the law which is enacted 
under such circumstances and for such 
purpose. ‘The same principles which give 
the community a right to require vaccina- 
tion to prevent smallpox, or scientific 
drainage to prevent malaria, give it a right 
to prevent what the community regards as 
neglect in those cases in which neglected 
disease in one household may be the 
means of communicating disease and death 


to others. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton 
died on Sunday, October 26, at the age 
of eighty-seven. She was popularly best 
known as a vigorous writer and speaker in 
behalf of woman’s suffrage, and as the 
chief editor of “ The Woman’s Bible,” an 
amended edition of the Bibie published 
for the purpose of lessening its supposed 
influence for the subjection of women. 
She will be best remembered, however, 
for her services in promoting the passage 
of laws establishing equitable property 
rights for women. In this respect she 
accomplished much in the way of legisla- 
tion, and succeeded in making :t possible 
for a married woman to-hold property 
and transfer it without being required 
to obtain her husband’s consent. Like 
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other very earnest reformers, Mrs, Stanton 
often was confused as to the relative value 
of reform projects, and for that reason 
was placed in positions from which a 
sense of humor would have saved her. 
This, however, ought not to lead those 
who, with considerable justification, shrug 
their shoulders at such a piece of sober 
sentimentality as “The Woman’s Bible,” 
to overlook the real value of Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s effective work. Her influence was 
not confined to change in legislation, but 
extended to various movements among 
women, not least of which should be 
counted the multitude of women’s clubs 
that came into existence during her life- 
time. Her first impulse for her work she 
received when reading law books in her 
father’s office. Her first appeal to a law- 
making body was in 1848, when she 
addressed the New York Legislature. 
Her association with reformers, including 
abolitionists as well as woman-suffragists, 
was almost continual from that time. 


‘The Brotherhood of Man 


What does this phrase mean? Any- 
thing? 

It means that there is a unity of the 
human race which is deeper than all dif- 
ferences of race, temperament, class, or 
condition. It means that we are all the 
offspring of God; that we have all come 
forth from him; that he is the source of 
our life ; that in that divine life which we 
all share we are really, truly, veritably 
one; that we have one aim, one nature, 
one destiny; it means that as the children 
of a household make one family, though 
one of them is light-skinned and the other 
dark-skinned, one athletic and one invalid, 
one a genius and one of feeble intellect, 
so we children of one parentage are one 
brotherhood—black and white, Anglo- 
Saxon and Celt, Jew and Gentile, rich and 
poor, employer and employed, educated 
and ignorant ; it means that we owe one 
another something more than a grudging 
regard to rights which law tardily and 
imperfectly enforces, that we owe a regard 
for one another’s interests as well as for 
one another’s rights, and a mutual respect 
and consideration as well as honesty and 
justice. 

What is the meaning of the race prob- 
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lem inthe South? Nothing less than this: 
eight millions of blacks have grown up 
under the new régime taught by foolish 
friends to look upon their white neighbors 
with suspicion,to bind themselves together 
in political action to vote against what- 
ever the white man votes for, to be jealous 
of their rights and careless of their duties ; 
and sixteen millions of whites have grown 
up under the industrial competitions of 
free labor, to look upon their black labor- 
ers as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, belonging to a different race and 
in a different category, to be hindered 
and not helped in their endeavor to rise 
above their present position of servile 
laborers. Given eight million of blacks 
jealous of their rights and more anxious for 
position than for character, and sixteen 
millions of whites afraid of industrial 
revolution and more anxious to keep 
their industrial and political supremacy 
than to use it for the education and eleva- 
tion of their poorer neighbors—and what 
can there be but a race war? Doubtless 
there have been other teachings and are 
other sentiments ; but where other teach- 
ing and other sentiments dominate there 
is no race war. Where black men, 
learning from their wisest and best friend, 
Booker Washington, are anxious only to 
be men and are willing to leave the recog- 
nition of their manhood to time, and 
where the whites, learning from such lead- 
ers as Mr. Votaw, of Virginia, Governor 
Aycock, of North Carolina, and Judge 
Speer, of Georgia, fear nothing from the. 
education and elevation of the blacks, 
but see therein the best hope for the 
whole community, the only semblance of 
race war is that which remains despite 
such teaching. 

What is the meaning of the coal strike 
in Pennsylvania? Nothing less than this: 
on the one hand, a hundred and fifty 
thousand miners, most of them of foreign 
birth, many of them ignorant of our lan- 
guage, of our institutions, of the very 
meaning of liberty, suspicious of their 
employers, suspicious of rival laborers, 
jealous of their more prosperous neigh- 
bors, ready to attribute to the wrong- 
doing of others the miseries of their life, 
never inclined to ask what, by greater 
thrift, economy, prudence, and temper- 
ance, they can do for themselves; and, on 
the other hand, thousands of stockholders 
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whose only interest in the coal industry 
is the dividends it gives to them, who 
neither know nor care how the miners 
live, nor what are their characters and 
conditions, so long as the coal is mined 
and sold and the dividends are paid, and 
“ operators ” representing them, who have 
been taught by the current political econ- 
omy that the sole duty of directors is to 
earn dividends for stockholders and the 
sole standard of management is getting 
for stockholders from the laborers the 
largest possible output of coal for the 
smallest possible output in wages. Put 
two such powers in the field; let one own 
the mines and the other do the labor; let 
each think much of its rights and little of 
its duties, and what can be expected but 
war, chronic war, always smoldering, 
always ready to break out at any provoca- 
tion? What was the cause of the recent 
war? Wages? Conditions? Method of 
measuring coal? Insistence of a union 
for recognition? No! Mutual suspicion; 
jealousy on the one side, _ill-concealed 
contempt on the other. Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright makes this plain in his official 
report to the President: “ There is no 
confidence existing between the employees 
and their employers, and suspicion lurks 
in the minds of every one and distrust 
in every action on either side.” How 
can partners in a common enterprise 
get along without constant friction and 
frequent war when such are the con- 
ditions? 

Fifty years ago the orthodox political 
economy taught—what is still taught in 
some belated journals and possibly, though 
of that we are not sure, in some belated 
academic chairs—that freedom of individ- 
ual contract is a panacea for all labor 
troubles ; taught that labor is acommodity 
to be bought by the employer in the 
cheapest market and sold by the laborer 
in the highest market ; taught that if cap- 
italists and laborers are left free to bid 
against each other labor will find its true, 
just, equitable price and all will be well. 
The employer, acting on this principle, 
has proceeded to buy his labor in the 
cheapest market—that is, to get the great- 
est amount of work possible for the least 
amount of wages possible; and the laborer 
has proceeded to sell his labor in the 
highest market—that is, to give the least 
amount of work possible for the highest 
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amount of wages possible. Scrimping 
wages and scrimping work have acted and 
reacted on each other; scrimping wages 
has, aroused the ire of the workingmen 
and scrimping work has aroused the ire of 
the employer; and one ire has been no 
more justified than the other. Capital- 
ists organized in order the better to carry 
on their work; laborers organized the 
better to secure their wages. Then began 
the tug of war between the capitalists at 
one end of the rope and the labor unions 
at the other end. And still all that the 
belated individualist can do is to urge 
that government stand by and see that the 
two sides play fair. 

Such a suggestion will never bring in- 
dustrial peace. Selfishness never yet gave 
birth to peace ; peace is a child of differ- 
ent parentage. Peace will come when 
Americans think of their rights less and 
their duties more; when the white man 
thinks what he can do to elevate the infe- 
rior race, and the black man thinks what 
he can do to serve the entire community, 
not himself or his race alone. It will 
come when employers consider how large 
a wage they can pay and still make their 
business a commercial success, and when 
workingmen consider how much work they 
can do and still keep time for other as- 
pects of life than its merely industrial 
aspects ; when operators appoint foremen, 
not merely to care for coal, but also to 
care for men, and stockholders elect direc- 
tors, not merely to earn dividends, but to 
promote justice and humanity in the 
process; and when miners, counting them- 
selves partners with the operators in a 
common business, are loyal to their co- 
partners and take pride in the prosperity 
of the enterprise whose profits are shared 
by both. 

We do not advise our ministerial read- 
ers to lecture in the pulpit on economics, 
The minister rarely knows more about 
economics than the better informed in his 
congregation, and often not as much. 
What he knows he has probably gathered 
from books or newspapers ; and the man 
of affairs listens with either an irritated 
or an amused contempt to what he regards 
as a purely academic discourse. The 
man of affairs may be wrong and the 
preacher may be right; but though right 
he is not effectual. We do urge him to 
interpret and apply the principle of 
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human brotherhood. Americans need a 
better understanding of economics; but 
they need much more a greater spirit 
of brotherhood. And the brotherhood of 
man is just as much a part of the Gospel 
message as the Fatherhood of God. How 
shall the Church get hold of the working- 
man? is a question much discussed, but 
just now a much more important question 
is, How shall the Church get hold of the 
employers? ‘They are in the congrega- 
tion. but the Church does not get hold of 
them. The way for the minister to get 
into his congregation the men who are not 
there is to preach effectively to the men 
who are there. He need not lack for 
texts; here are several, and the Bible 
abounds with others equally appropriate : 

God created man in his own image. 

God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth. 

Honor all men. 

All ye are brethren. 

We ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. 

All the law is fulfilled in one word, 
even this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. 

Who is my neighbor? 

Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you. 

Constitutional amendments, incorpora- 
tion of trades-unions, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, legal regulation of railroads, State 
ownership of mines, are all questions of 
method. If the American people are 
inspired with the spirit of human brother- 
hood, they will easily find methods by 
which to express that spirit in organic 
action. If they are not inspired with the 
spirit of human brotherhood, legal enact- 
ments will do little more than furnish a 
temporary alleviation of the evils which 


unbrotherliness inevitably involves; per- 
haps they will not even do that. No 
man need wait for legal enactment. The 


housekeeper can without delay treat her 
cook, and the merchant his clerk, and the 
foreman the factory hand, as a brother 
man. Hire labor in the cheapest market; 
xive unto your servants that which is 
just and equal: these two principles of 
action are absolutely antagonistic. On 
which principle is the reader of this 
article acting to-day? For him that ques- 
tion is far more important than the question, 
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What power has Congress under the Con- 
stitution to regulate organizations of labor 
and of capital? or the question, How shall 
itexercise that power? If the Churchcan 
dislodge from the American community 
the spirit of the first aphorism and inspire 
it with the spirit of the second, if it can 
imbue American individualism with that 
spirit of mutual respect which is the 
essence of human brotherhood, it can do 
immeasurably more than can be done by 
lawmakers through either judicial or 
legislative action. For law is chiefly 
valuable as it is the expression of a spirit 
in the community, and the spirit must 
exist in the community in order to make 
the laws effectual if not to make them 
even possible. 


Direct Nominations in 
Massachusetts 


An illustration of the truth of the saying 
that the cure for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy seems to be afforded 
by the experience of Massachusetts with 
her trial of direct nominations as a sub- 
stitute for political conventions. This 
year the second step in the experiment 
has been as conspicuously successful as 
the first step was last year. Attention all 
over the State has been drawn to the 
working of the new law for direct nomi- 
nations for candidates for Representatives 
in consequence of its evident success in 
the Republican caucuses on September 
24. The essential section of the Luce 
law, as it is called, from the Somerville 
Representative who secured its passage 
through the Legislature, reads as follows: 

Every nomination by a political party of a 
candidate for representative in the General 
Court, or any elective city office except a 
member of the school committee of Boston, 
t> be voted for only in two or more wards of 
one city, shall be made in caucuses by direct 
plurality vote. 

Testimony to the success of the law 
comes from all parts of the State—from 
Pittsfield, from Brockton, from Spring- 
field, from New Bedford—while not a 
word of disapproval has been noticed 
from any city. This evident public satis- 
faction -is but a repetition of the experi- 
ence of 1901, following the adoption of 
the same system for the Senatorial dis- 
tricts in Suffolk County, which includes 
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the city of Boston. The law of. 1901, 
limited to territory in which the popula- 
tion is very compact, in order to relieve 
the convention’s evils where they were 
greatest, applied to candidates for the 
State Senate and to members of the State 
committees of the several parties. So 
general was the satisfaction, upon its first 
trial, with the abolition of the Senatorial 
conventions, with their quarrelings and 
failures to represent the judgment of the 
people of the district, that at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature various bills were 
introduced extending the system to the 
entire State, more or less. Mr. Luce’s 
bill was the most elaborate. During the 
previous summer he had visited Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, studying their system 
of primary elections, and his bill was a 
sweeping document, applying to nearly 
everything but the State conventions, and 
working radical revolution in the caucus 
strength. But it was too radical and 
sweeping for the Legislature. Determined 
and wide opposition sprang up against it, 
and all that could be got through was the 
provision quoted above. 

But it has justified itself better than 
the average member expected. Still fur- 
ther, the second year’s application of the 
law of 1901 for the Suffolk Senatorial 
districts has only strengthened the favor- 
able impression made last year. In five 
of the nine districts contests existed for 
the nomination on the Republican ticket. 
Under the old system the result would 
not have been positively settled unti! the 
conventions of delegates elected by the 
several wards in the districts had done 
their business. ‘This year, as soon as the 
total popular votes in the several caucuses 
had been added, the result was known. 

What appeals to the public in this 
reform is the quick settlement of the 
strife, the justice done to all parties, the 
prevention of political trickery in conven- 
tions, and the dethronement of the profes- 
sional politicians. Care is necessary to 
guard the caucuses. Members of one 
party must be prevented from voting in 
the caucuses of the other party, but that 
is a matter of detail. Such a provision is 
equally necessary under the old system, 
and does not lie against direct nomina- 
tions exclusively. Already the success 
of this system has led to a demand for 
extension of the law, and it is seriously 
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proposed to carry it so far as to discon- 
tinue even the State Convention itself, 
with its historic associations. Doubtless 
that step will not be taken for years, but 
it is significant that it is contemplated. 


Historical Study in the 


South 


Mr. David Y. Thomas contributes to 
the current number of the “ Review of 
Reviews ” an account of the development 
of interest and activity in historical re- 
Search in the South, which supplements a 
discussion which appeared in these col- 
umns three weeks ago. Everything which 
relates to the South is intensely interesting, 
not only because of the dramatic ele- 
ment in Southern character, but because 
the South at present is developing more 
rapidly than any other section of the 
country. Long retarded and circumscribed, 
it has at length entered upon the great 
development along industrial and educa- 
tional lines which was always open to it, 
but from which it was held back by causes 
now happily removed. ‘The Outlook has 
already commented upon a number of 
recent important contributionsto American 
history from Southern sources, among 
them Mr. Garner’s “ Reconstruction of 
Mississippi,” Mr. Edward McCrady’s 
admirable “ History of South Carolina,” 
and Mr. Brown’s * Lower South in Ameri- 
can History.” Mr. Thomas quotes Pro- 
fessor Burgess as saying that the history 
of the United States from 1817 to, 1858 can 
be written only by a Northerner, because 
the victor can and will be more liberal, 
generous, and sympathetic than the van- 
quished, and because the Northern view 
is, in the main, correct; and adds with 
greatcogency: “ The history of reconstruc- 
tion must be written by Southerners, who 
were the ultimate victors in that life-and- 
death struggle. It is for that work, now 
one of the richest fields for investigation 
in American history, that the younger 
generation is being trained. The scien- 
tific spirit of the universities has largely 
divested them of inherited passions and 
prejudices, and they are going at the 
task of writing history with a simple desire 
to discover and tell the truth.” 

This important period, which forms a 
supplementary chapter to the history of 
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the war, must be written now, or at least 
the materials for its record must be gath- 
ered now. We are far enough removed 
from that tragic episode to be able to 
divest ourselves of the passions and mis- 
conceptions of the time, and near enough 
to it to gather at first hand, from original 
sources, and especially from the testimony 
of living men, the details of the period, 
its dramatic, picturesque, and vital aspects, 
its intimate relation with the problems, 
racial, educational, and economic, with 
which the South of to-day has to deal. 
Nothing can more certainly hasten and 
more entirely secure the fruits of that 
new unity which is making the United 
States of to-day a far nobler Nation and 
a far greater power than ever before in the 
history of the world, than a thorough, ade- 
quate, and dispassionate account of the 
great Civil War, its causes, its incidents, 
and its sequel. When that story is fully 
told and the account is finally made up, 
there will be so much to credit and so 
much to debit both sides that there will be 
no longer any ground for undue exaltation, 
for unjust condemnation, or for important 
misconception. Nothing clears away 
prejudices, clarifies opinion, and opens the 
minds of men like the truth. ‘The story 
of the reconstruction period cannot be 
told exclusively by men of Southern birth, 
but they are the real custodians of the 
greater part of the material. ‘They have 
the opportunity of securing, digesting, 
arranging, and interpreting it in a thor- 
oughly scientific spirit; the opportunity, 
in other words, not only of making a 
very important contribution to the history 
of the country, but a lasting contribution 
to that much more valuable literature of 
interpretation and reconciliation which 
will explain the country to itself and knit 
still more firmly the bonds which bind all 
sections in one great community. 

Mr. Thomas gives an interesting account 
of the activity of State and local historical 
societies throughout the South, from which 
it appears that Maryland has been receiv- 
ing $4,000 in biennial appropriations for 
the publication of her Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Archives, which now fill nineteen 
volumes. During the last six years Vir- 
ginia has been preparing a roster of her 
volunteers in the Civil War, has published 
a calendar of her state papers, and has 
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_ been securing copies of the records of 


some of her earlier and more important 
counties. North Carolina has issued 
seventeen volumes of colonial records; 
South Carolina has secured thirty-two 
folio volumes of copies of her Colonial 
Records in England; her military history 
has been brought down to the Mexican 
War, and a roster of her Confederate sol- 
diers is being prepared. A “ Roster and 
Itinerary ” of her soldiers in the Spanish- 
American War has also appeared; and a 
historical commission is at work collecting 
historical material from all sources. Eleven 
years ago Alabama created a Department 
of Archives and History. Mississippi has 
made an appropriation for publications 
under the direction of the Historical Com- 
mission. ‘Texas has sent a commission 
to the City of Mexico to examine important 
documents there. 

Among Southern historical societies 
that of Virginia is showing great activity. 
For the last eight years it has published 
the “ Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography ’’—a quarterly of considerable 
importance. ‘This is supplemented by 
the “ William and Mary Quarterly,” edited 
by President ‘l'yler, and by the historical 
publications of the Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. ‘The Historical Societies of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Kentucky are gath- 
ering material and putting it into shape 
with varying degrees of energy. The 
Mississippi Society has a Jarge and enthu- 
siastic membership, and proposes to issue 
annual publications. It is engaged ih a 
thorough search for and examination of 
manuscripts, papers, and documents re- 
lating to the history of the State, wherever 
found. It is also studying prehistoric 
works, Indian remains, and places of his- 
toric interest. ‘The Southern Historical 
Society, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, has issued twenty-eight volumes 
which deal with the Civil War; and the 
Southern Historical Association, organ- 
ized in Washington six years ago, pub- 
lishes bi-monthly. This work is being 
reinforced by largely increased facilities 
for historical study and greatly increased 
interest in it in Southern colleges and 
universities. In this important field of 
research the South is doing work of 
increasing importance and significance, 
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THE New AMERICAN Navy: 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FROM 1897 TO 1902 


D. LONG 


THE BIRTH OF THE NEW NAVY 


r ‘HE Forty-seventh Congress, dur- 
ing its sessions of 1881-82 and 
1882-83, authorized the construc- 

tion of three steel cruisers and one steel 
despatch-boat. These ships were the 
nucleus of the new American navy, the 
development of which in peace has 
potently aided the upbuilding of numer- 
ous industries of the Nation, and the 
achievements of which in war rival in 
glory and results those for which the old 
navy is justly famous. 

Spain suffered crushing defeat in 1898 
because she was not ready and because 
the United States—comparatively only— 
was ready for the combat. Before the 
shock of conflict, the former’s fleets 
appeared formidable in comparison with 
our own. The battles of Manila and 
Santiago, and the futile efforts of Spain 
to form a squadron strong enough to 
effect the relief of her ultramarine depend- 
encies, showed that her sea force was 
practically in a state of weakness and 
inefficiency. Fortunately for us, the pitt- 
able decrepitude of the naval arm of our 
Government sixteen years before the strug- 
gle had aroused the country, and regen- 
eration had followed the awakening. 
Victory over the foe of 1898 must be 
attributed, therefore, in some measure to 
the patriots who foresaw their country’s 
need and with characteristic energy and 
push took measures which enabled her to 
meet it. 

The lesson of the need of prepared- 


s Copyright, 1902, by the Outlook Company. All rights 
reserved. 
_ This is the first of a series of twelve pegere to appear 
in the Magazine Numbers of The Outlook. Other pa- 
pers will be: The Building of the New Navy, The Organ- 
ization and Education of the New Navy, The Adminis- 
tration of the Navy, The Preparation for the War with 
Spain, The Battle of Manila Bay, The Blockade of Cuba, 
Bottling up Cervera’s Fleet, The Battle of Santiago, 
Valiant Deeds in the War with Spain ; Samoa, the Phil- 
ippines, and China; Recent Naval Lessons. 


ness is taught by our whole naval history. 
No war has found the American navy 
fully prepared to undergo its test; but 
that with Spain clearly demonstrated that 
never before in our history was the serv- 
ice on the whole in as efficient a condi- 
tion. The Declaration of Independence 
brought troops and men-of-war into being, 
but when the object of the Revolution 
had been achieved they disappeared and 
a peace-loving people resumed the ways 
of peace. Depredations committed by 
Algerian corsairs and burdens imposed 
upon American commerce and other dis- 
putes which imperiled our relations with 
Great Britain and France in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century forced the 
creation of a navy. ‘The Constitution— 
dear Old Ironsides—the Constellation, 
the Essex, the Enterprise, and other frig- 
ates and sloops of war, which were the 
first imposing naval guardians of Amer- 
ican honor, taught wholesome respect 
for the flag in the West Indies and 
the piratical Mediterranean; and in 
the second war with Great Britain, due 
among other causes to British impress- 
ment of American seamen, they saved the 
Nation by victories afloat which offset 
defeats ashore. Both in the War of the 
Revolution and of 1812, however, our 
privateers, the scourge of British com- 
merce, were not the least factors in our 
success. The War with Mexico, caused 
by lust of territory, and yet, as so often 
happens, resulting in the development of 
beneficent territorial enlargement, in- 
volved no struggle for sea supremacy ; 
but had the United States become simul- 
taneously involved in hostilities with either 
Great Britain or France, as ws appre- 
hended, the navy would have experienced 


grave difficulty in yretecting the Atlantic 
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The New American Navy 


and Gulf coasts and lending assistance to 
the army operating in Mexico, Later 
the rumblings of the Civil War preceded 
the lightning-flashes of that titanic strug- 
gle, and though Mr. Toucey, Secretary of 
the Navy in Buchanan’s administration, 
urgently advised the addition of improved 
ships, Congress failed to act. Had the 
Federal Government been possessed of a 
fleet equipped with the latest appliances 
even in that day available for service, the 
firing on the flag at Sumter would have 
been the signal for the institution of an 
effective patrol of the coasts of the seced- 
ing States; shipments of cotton abroad 
and the importation in return of muni- 
tions of war would have been minimized, 
and the Rebellion would have been sup- 
pressed in a shorter time than the unpre- 
pared condition of the North necessitated. 
Maintenance of the Union and prevention 
of foreign complications required the con- 
struction of a navy capable of blockading 
the numerous ports of the Confederacy. 
War-ships were improvised, but at a terri- 
ble cost to the merchant marine. Prior 
to the Civil War, two-thirds of the foreign 
trade of the United States was carried in 


ships flying the Stars and Stripes. Our 
shipping represented 5,350,000 tons, 
which was valued at $275,000,000. The 


extraordinary character of the emergency 
demanded that much of this tonnage 
should be impressed into the naval and 
military services. One million eight hun- 
dred thousand tons were taken, and one 
hundred million dollars withdrawn from 
the capital embarked in the shipping 
industry. The Alabama, the Confederate 
tiger of the sea, destroyed one hundred 
thousand tons of shipping and caused the 
owners of vessels to seek foreign registries 
or tie their craft to their docks rather than 
send them unprotected on voyages which 
were likely to end in the prize court or 
destruction by fire at sea. Foreign ships 
and foreign capital eagerly entered the 
industry which the United States was 
compelled to abandon. From the dam- 
age inflicted upon our merchant marine 
during the Civil War there has been, as 
yet, no full recovery; and the stupendous 
increase in our foreign trade is the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that it has 
been effected in spite of the disadvantage 
of its conveyance in ships flying the flags 
of other nations than our own. 
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In the light of the teachings of almost 
a hundred years it seems strange that the 
country should not have realized, when 
the Rebellion ended, the necessity of a 
permanent navy of sufficient strength 
adequately to protect American interests. 
American men-of-war had aided in the 
impetus to the European movements for 
more liberal government. They had 
served as the agent of civilization in 
aiding in the suppression of piracy and 
the slave trade. ‘They had protected 
commerce by the display of the flag in 
distant lands. ‘The institution of hydro- 
graphic research and the surveys of the 
highways of the oceans and the coasts of 
their own and friendly countries had 
facilitated trade expansion. ‘The inade- 
quacy of their number at the outbreak of 
the Rebellion was responsible for the prac- 
tical annihilation of the merchant marine; 
but when a large fleet was gathered they 
nobly did their share of the exhausting 
work which the preservation of the Union 
imposed. 

A reduction of the naval force when 
the Rebellion terminated was then inevita- 
ble, for an unmilitary people like the 
United States was conscious of no desire 
or need for immense fleets. To cope 
with the tremendous task which the Rebel- 
lion set the North, Secretary of the Navy 
Welles constructed or began the con- 
struction of 208 war vessels and pur- 
chased 418 ships of the merchant marine. 
An inventory of the navy when hostilities 
ceased showed that most of these ships 
were unfit for war purposes, either be- 
cause of the use of unseasoned timber, of 
Structural defects, or of hasty construc- 
tion, and they were sold. Some of the 
best ships were, however, wisely retained. 
But the Nation was eager to lay aside its 
arms and turn to the solution of the prob- 
lem of reconstruction and the develop- 
ment of its internal resources. It was 
enough that when ships were needed they 
had been acquired. Appropriations were 
voted to some extent for maintenance, but 
not for increase. Nor, at a time when a 
navy could be rendered obsolete by the 
invention of an improvement in an instru- 
ment of war, was the policy without some 
justification from an economical point of 
view, though involving a good deal of 
risk to a country the foreign trade of 
which had begun to recover from the 
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injuries war had dealt it and the contact 
of which with foreign nations furnished 
many points of friction. The Alabama 
claims were a fruitful source of contention 
with Great Britain. The Virginius affair 
almost precipitated war with Spain and 
caused the mobilization in southern 
waters of a fleet which consisted in great 
part of antiquated and rotting ships and 
gave no promise of the splendid possibili- 
ties of the magnificent squadron assem- 
bled at Key West a quarter of a century 
later for its now historic dash on Cuba. 
The revolution in Cuba known as the 
Ten Years’ War caused great injury to 
American life, American property, and 
American trade, and there prevailed in 
this country, to Spain’s intense indigna- 
tion, that keen sympathy for the rebels 
which our people are always inclined to 
extend to a people striving to be free. 
The lack of an efficient navy also caused 
some embarrassment in dealing with 
French pretensions in connection with 
the Panama Canal. 

Geographical situation has been and 
is a strategic advantage of the greatest 
importance to the United States. Our 
compact coast line and absence of interest 
in foreign waters caused the early naval 
builders of our country to decide not to 
imitate Great Britain and France in the 
construction of large and costly fleets, 
but to assemble a force which should 
comprise ships of the very best types in 
their respective classes. This policy pro- 
duced results dear to every patriotic 
heart. By their victories, American frig- 
ates proved their superiority in sailing 
qualities and armament. To the United 
States belongs the credit of first recog- 
nizing the value of steam for war pur- 
poses, and, in spite of strenuous opposi- 
tion, war-ships propelled by this new 
motive power were added to the navy. 

A voluntary exile from his native coun- 
try and finding England inhospitable to 
his inventions, Ericsson came to the 
United States and produced the first 
effective screw-propeller man-of-war—the 
Princeton. With her machinery below 
the water-line and consequently safe from 
an enemy’s fire, the Princeton marked a 
Jong step in advance in naval construc- 
tion. The nations of Europe, as they 
had done before, followed America’s lead. 
Great Britain discarded her wooden 


sailing ships and constructed a fleet of 
wooden steamers. The heat of the boilers 
and engines caused dry rot, and many 
of the ships were worn out after three 
years’ service. The “ wooden walls of 
England ” were tottering. ‘Then came the 
iron ship, with its power of resistance to 
the gun in use, and Great Britain has- 
tened to provide herself with this latest 
type of naval development. But the ma- 
chinery required for the propulsion of 
these awkward craft occupied so much 
space that the amount of coal which their 
bunkers accommodated was sufficient for 
only six days’ steaming. The restless spirit 
of invention produced the compound 
engine, which was compact, consumed 
comparatively little coal, and was capable 
of driving a ship at the same speed with 
greater economy. The armored ship, a 
slightly earlier advance in naval construc- 
tion, was a device of the American genius 
of war, but the French were the first to 
show its practical value. The need of 
this type of craft was demonstrated by the 
Ericsson wrought-iron gun and by the 
battle of Sinope, in which Russian ships, 
using explosive shell, set on fire and 
destroyed a ‘Turkish squadron which 
fired only solid shot. In the Crimean 
War France sent floating batteries, pro 
tected by four and one-half inches of iron, 
against the Russian forts at Kinburn. 
Though hulled repeatedly, the vessels 
sustained no damage except slight dents 
in their stout metal plates. Having 
developed armor which could resist the 
gun, attention was in turn given to the 
construction of a gun which could per- 
forate the armor. The thickness of the 
plates was increased. ‘The caliber of the 
gun kept pace with it. Soon the weight 
of the armor was so great that the ships 
became unwieldy. The gun was trans- 
formed from. a smooth-bore into a rifled 
weapon, by this means giving higher 
velocity, a flatter trajectory, and greater 
accuracy to the heavier projectile—essen- 
tial requisites of penetration.. Rapidity of 
fire was obtained by the introduction of the 
breech-loading system. The gun retained 
the advantage, but its superiority only 
emphasized the necessity of protection. 
The gun was still in the muzzle-load- 
ing stage in the United States navy when 
the first battle of iron ship against iron 
ship occurred. The Merrimac and the 
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Monitor were the contestants in this his- 
toric struggle. It was a duel of prime 
national importance. From an interna- 
tional point of view, however, it possessed 
far greater significance. Before the ap- 
pearance of the Monitor, the Merrimac had 
destroyed the Congress and the Cumber- 
land, and had by her victory demonstrated 
that the era of the wooden sailing ship had 
closed and the era of ironclad steamers 
had begun. The action with the Monitor 
showed that ironclad must fight ironclad 
in order to retain physical equality. 
These astounding conclusions forced the 
immediate construction by Europe of new 
and more powerful navies. Commenting 
editorially upon the effect of the battle, 
the London “ Times” said: 

Whereas we [Great Britain] had available 
for immediate service 149 first-class war-ships, 
we now have two, these two being the Warrior 
and’ her sister the Ironsides. There is now 
not a ship in the —_— navy apart from 
these two that it would not be madness to 
trust to an engagement with that little Monitor. 

Iron is the link between wood and steel 
in naval construction; its quick passage 
from use as the material for the construc- 
tion of hulls and the protection of ships 
was due to the development of the gun 
and the demonstrated superiority of steel. 
The latter metal possesses greater tensile 
strength and ductility, and furnished 
increased immunity from damage by 
grounding or collision. A competitive 
test of iron and steel plates at Spezzia, 
Italy, proved that steel was the future 
metal of ship protection. 

Improvement had succeeded improve- 
ment with such bewildering rapidity as 
to provoke grave doubts and the widest 
difference of opinion among American 
naval experts. ‘This was one of the im- 
portant reasons for the failure of Congress 
to appropriate money for new men-of-war 
even when the country was confronted 
with the danger of strained relations with 
Great Britain, Spain, and France. The 
diverse views which were expressed 
formed the basis for humorous criticism 
in the House of Representatives when 
the question of authorizing the first ships 
of the new navy was under discussion. 
Representative Belford, of Colorado, re- 
marked that the debate reminded him of 
a sermon he once heard delivered by a 
distinguished African preacher. 

“* Brethren,’ began the minister, ‘ we 
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have assembled here on the sacred Sab- 
bath Day to discuss great and sacred 
questions. In the first place, I will pro- 
ceed to discuss some matters about which 
I know a little and you know nothing. 
In the second place, I will proceed to 
discuss matters concerning which you 
know a little and I know nothing. We 
will then conclude with elaborate disser- 
tations on questions about which none of 
us know anything.’ ” 

Mr. Belford’s ridicule was not entirely 
deserved, for there were members of the 
House and many citizens who fully appre- 
ciated the utterly inefficient condition of 
the navy and who sought to have the 
remedy promptly administered. They 
had observed with grave disapproval the 
parsimonious policy of Congress which 
had forced the Navy Department, in 
order to maintain its service, to resort to 
the subterfuge of rebuilding men-of-war 
under their old names and paying for their 
construction out of the appropriation for 
“repairs ’’ and with moneys obtained from 
the sale of condemned ships. This action 
on the part of Mr. Robeson, Secretary of 
the Navy in President Grant’s administra- 
tion, was notaltogether without the patriotic 
motive of preparing for possible foreign 
war, but it subjected him to severe attack 
by the opposition majority in the House 
of Representatives. During the Hayes 
administration the country Jearned with 
dismay that the navy was inferior to that of 
any European and at least one South Amer- 
ican Power, and that little Chili, trium- 
phant over Peru, could send her Almirante 
Cochrane and captured Huascar against 
San Francisco and the United States 
would be unable to repel them. An ex- 
amination of our navy list of 1879 shows 
that there were five steam vessels classed 
as first-rates, which had been built twenty- 
five years before and which were then 
obsolete and practically useless as men- 
of-war; twenty-seven  second-rates, of 
which three lay on the stocks, rotten and 
worthless, seven were in ordinary unfit 
for repair, and only nine were actually in 
condition for sea duty ; twenty-nine third- 
rate steam vessels, of which fifteen only 
were valuable for naval purposes; six 
fourth-rate steam vessels, none of which 
was of account as a war-ship; twenty-two 
sailing vessels, but five of which could 
even navigate the sea; twenty-four iron- 
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clads, fourteen of which were ready for 
effective service ; and two torpedo vessels, 
one of which was described as “ rather 
heavy for a torpedo vessel, not working 
so handily as is desirable for that pur- 
pose,” and the other, known as the 
Alarm, was in the experimental stage. 
During my administration the Alarm was 
sold as old iron. Of the 142 vessels 
which comprised the navy when Mr. 
Hayes was President, but forty-eight were 
available for immediate service and sixty- 
nine capable of carrying guns and fight- 
ing in defense of the country. In the 
entire navy there was not a single high- 
power, long-range rifled gun! Congress 
passed a law in 1883 prohibiting the 
repairing of any wooden man-of-war the 
expense of which should be more than 
twenty per cent. of the cost of the con- 
struction of a new ship of the same 
type and displacement. The operation 
of this law caused forty-six vessels 
to be immediately dropped from the 
service. Congress subsequently directed 
that no wooden vessel should be repaired 
when the cost of repairs was in excess of 
ten per cent. The observance of this 
policy has removed from the navy list 
many of the old ships of memorable 
achievements, and an examination of the 
register to-day shows the names of but a 
few of the mighty fighters of the past. 
Those still carried on the register are 
used as training or receiving ships. 
The double-turreted monitors Puritan, 
Miantonomoh, Terror, Amphitrite, and 
Monadnock, reconstructed as a part of the 
new navy, are the only vessels laid down 
in the period of iron and wood which are 
capable of rendering effective service. 
The birth of the new navy occurred in 
the administration of President Arthur. 
“T cannot too strongly urge upon you 
my conviction,” he said in his first annual 
message, “that every consideration of 
National safety, economy, and honor im- 
peratively demands a thorough rehabilita- 
tion of the navy.” Secretary of the Navy 
Hunt reinforced this utterance by stating 
in his annual report that it was a “source 
of mortification to our officers and fellow- 
countrymen generally that our vessels of 
war should stand in such mean contrast 
alongside of those of other and inferior 
Powers,” and he asserted that the matter 
required the “ prompt and earnest atten- 
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tion of Congress.” Two months later 
Secretary Hunt made a still stronger 
appeal to the House Naval Committee. 
“ The creation of a navy,” +e said, “is a 
subject which naturally attracts present 
attention, from the fact that our relations 
on the Isthmus and our interests may be 
said to have reached a critical point. It 
seems to be the pretty well settled opinion 
of our people that we cannot afford to 
give up the right of free way across the 
Isthmus to any foreign power. It seems 
to be well settled that with our vast fos- 
sessions on the Pacific, increasing rapidly 
in population as they are—in population 
and development—we should have some 
sure mode of communication across that 
Isthmus which we may call our own, and 
which we must, at least for a time, mani- 
fest the ability to protect. In order to 
afford such protection, the construction 
of the nucleus of a new navy obviously 
becomes an imperative necessity.”’ 

The country was ripe for the recom- 
mendations of the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. With a unanimity 
both surprising and gratifying to the 
Administration, the press supported the 
recommendations, and in so doing it 
reflected the real sentiment of the people. 
Before making any suggestions for the 
reconstruction of the navy, Secretary 
Hunt had previously, with the approval of 
President Garfield, appointed the Naval 
Advisory Board, which was directed to 
prepare a “ practical and plain statement 
of the pressing need of appropriate vessels 
in the service at the present time.” This 
Board comprised some of the ablest 
officers of the navy. ‘They were: Rear- 
Admiral John Rodgers, President ; Com- 
modore William ‘Temple, Captain P. C. 
Johnson, Captain K. R. Breeze, Com- 
mander H. L. Howison, Commander R. D. 
Evans, Commander A. S. Crowninshield, 
Lieutenant M. R. S. Mackenzie, Lieuten- 
ant Edward W. Very, Chief Engineer 
B. F. Isherwood, Chief Engineer C, A, 
Loring, Passed Assistant Engineer C. H. 
Manning, Naval Constructor John Lent- 
hall, Naval Constructor Theodore D. 
Wilson, and Naval Constructor Philip 
Hichborn. Credit belongs to this Board, 
not only for the part it played in the 
regeneration of the navy, but for its 
recommendation that steel be used as the 
material for the hulls of men-of-war—a 
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recommendation that facilitated the de- 
velopment of one of the greatest of Amer- 
ican industries. 

The navy list of 188] was scanned by 
the Advisory Board, and it reported that 
of the sixty-one unarmored cruising vessels 
composing the apparent effective force of 
the service, but thirty-two were available 
or could be made so at a cost low enough 
to warrant the expenditure. The necessi- 
ties of the country required, in the opinion 
of the Board, the watchful care of seventy 
cruising vessels, and it recommended that 
thirty-eight unarmored cruisers should be 
built. It also advocated the construction 
of five steel rams, five torpedo gunboats, 
ten cruising torpedo-boats, and ten harbor 
torpedo-boats. Of the vessels of the 
cruiser type, it proposed that eighteen 
should be of steel and twenty of wood. 
The recommendation that steel be used 
for some of the projected ships was stren- 
uously opposed—strangely enough—by 
Naval Constructors Lenthall, Wilson, and 
Hichborn, and Chief Engineer Isherwood. 
The majority advocated it because of “ the 
impetus that such a step would give to 
the general development of steel manu- 
facture in this country,” and “for the 
reputation and material advantage of the 
United States it is of prime necessity that 
in this country, where every other industry 
is developing with gigantic strides, a bold 
and decided step should be taken to win 
back our former prestige as the best ship- 
builders of the world.” ‘Theminority were 
not as optimistic as their brother officers. 
They urged that iron be used instead of 
steel because the material sold for steel 
was simply a high quality of iron made 
at greatly increased cost from cast ingots. 
The report of the minority is interesting 
as showing the view taken by many people 
of the American steel industry. 

“We assume,” it stated, “that the 
great National vessels proposed are to be 
constructed of materials manufactured in 
the United States, and not imported from 
Great Britain. Before this material could 
be constructed of this mild steel, the 
manufacture of that material would have 
to be created in this country ; enormous 
plants, at correspondingly great cost, 
would have to be obtained, and workmen 
would have to be educated to their use; 
also, as there is now no demand for this 
kind of steel for ship-building in the United 
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States, the cost of educating the workmen 
and creating the plant to produce it would 
have to be entirely borne by the few naval 
vessels that might be constructed of it. 
Should mild steel be insisted on for the 
hulls of these vessels, the contracts for it 
would probably fall into the hands cf a 
few middlemen or speculators, who, instead 
of having it manufactured here, would 
import it, while receiving for it an excessive 
price, based on what would be the reason- 
able cost of its manufacture here. Under 
these circumstances no reasonable approx- 
imation can be made of the increased 
cost of our vessels if built of mild steel 
instead of iron, but evidently the increase 
would be very great.” 

How different is the result from that 
anticipated by the gentlemen who signed 
the above statement! At the time the 
report was made the United States 
ranked as the second country, and, it was 
claimed, the first, in the extent of its steel 
manufactures. Certainly to-day no nation 
in the world can compete with it in 
this industry. American rails may be 
said to gird the earth; American steel 
bridges span the rivers of Europe, of 
Asia, and of South America; American 
machinery is used in every country. In 
1880 there were 140,798 persons em- 
ployed in the iron and steel industry of 
the United States. Twenty years later 
this number had increased to 226,161. 
The value of the iron and steel products 
in 1880 was $296,557,685; in 1900 it 
was $835,759,034. The navy has played 
no inconsiderable part in the develop- 
ment of this gigantic industrial movement, 
which is another evidence of its close 
relation to the development of the indus- 
trial lines of peace. 

The recommendation of the majority 
of the Naval Advisory Board limited the 
use of steel to eighteen vessels. The 
House Committee on Naval Affairs went 
even further. Congress had received with 
every evidence of gratification the recom- 
mendations of the President and Secretary 
Hunt. In the elections of 1880 the 
Republican party had succeeded in wrest- 
ing from the Democrats the control of the 
House, which the latter had held since 
1875. It is a tribute to the wisdom of 
the party that its representatives placed 
behind them all memory of the policy of 
fault-finding with the navy which their 
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political opponents had observed, and 
addressed themselves to the work which 
the country considered so essential and 
to which the President had invited par- 
ticular attention. One of the important 
results of the change of complexion of 
the House, so far as the navy was con- 
cerned, was the assignment of Benjamin 
W. Harris, of Massachusetts, to the 
chairmanship of the Naval Committee. 
Mr. Harris was a close student of naval 
affairs and an untiring worker. He had en- 
tered the Forty-third Congress, and in the 
Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth 
Congresses had served as a member of 
the minority of the Naval Committee. 
His thorough knowledge of matters before 
it and his consequent equipment for 
debate caused him to become the leader 
of his party in replying to attacks upon 
the Republican administration of the 
navy. Indeed, his Democratic colleagues 
on the Committee worked with him, when 
the control of the House passed to the 
Republicans, to achieve the rehabilita- 
tion of the service. As Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Harris labored zealously. 
He and other members of the Committee 
made a careful investigation of the condi- 
tion and needs of the navy, and, after the 
receipt of the report of the Advisory 
Board, conducted a special inquiry into 
the iron and steel manufacturing industry, 
the commercial expansion of the United 
States, and the ship-building industry. 
Prepared by the facts thus collected, the 
Committee, in a report which its Chair- 
man submitted to the House in March, 
1882, announced that no maritime nation 
was less able to wage war than the United 
States. Steel was recommended “ with- 
out hesitation or doubt” as the “only 
proper material for the construction of 
vessels of war.” ‘The Committee was not 
willing to advocate the adoption of the 
entire shipbuilding programme of the 
Advisory Board—probably on the ground 
that it was not expedient as a matter of 
parliamentary success to ask so much—but 
urged Congress to appropriate for the 
construction of two cruisers capable of 
an average speed of fifteen knots, four 
cruisers capable of an average speed of 
fourteen knots, and one steel ram. The 
Advisory Board had recommended that 
five rams be authorized, but the Com- 
mittee was not disposed to advocate the 
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building of more than one, because it 
considered the type experimental. The 
failure of the Katahdin, the name given 
to the ram built, furnishes evidence of 
the excellent judgment of the Committee. 

Congress was not even prepared to go 
to the extent in increase advocated by the 
Committee. The Act of August 5, 1882 
(the Hon. William E. Chandler having 
then become Secretary of the Navy), which 
act may be said to be the measure which 
brought the new navy into existence, 
provided for only “two steam cruising 
vessels of war .. . to be constructed of 
steel of domestic manufacture . . . said 
vessels to be provided with full sail-power 
and full steam-power. One of said vessels 
shall be of not less than five thousand nor 
more than six thousand tons displacement, 
and shall have the highest attainable 
Speed; . . . one of said vessels shall be 
of not less than four thousand three hun- 
dred nor more than four thousand tons 
displacement.” No appropriation was 
made for carrying this act into effect, and, 
besides, what is known as the Second 
Naval Advisory Board, organized in ac- 
cordance with another provision of the 
same law, recommended that the larger 
ship be not built, on the ground that such 
a vessel was not then necessary, and 
that it would be advisable to begin the 
new navy with ships of moderate ton- 
nage. The Board suggested that Con- 
gress authorize the construction of five 
vessels—one of about 4,000 tons and 
three of about 2,500 tons, to be built of 
steel, and one iron despatch-boat of about 
1,500 tons. At the second session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress an Act was passed, 
approved March 3, 1883, which provided 
for the construction of the several vessels 
recommended by the Board, with the ex- 
ception of one of the medium-sized steel 
cruisers. That Congress fully intended 
that the private enterprises of the country 
interested in ship construction should 
participate in the industrial advantages 
connected with the building of the new 
navy is shown by the provision in the 
act of authorization that the Secretary of 
the Navy “ shall invite proposals from all 
American ship-builders whose ship-yards 
are fully equipped for building or repairing 
iron or steel steamships, and constructors 
of marine engines, machinery, and boilers.” 

The ships constructed under this Act 
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were the Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and 
Dolphin. In the war with Spain the 
Chicago and Atlanta were undergoing re- 
pairs; the Boston participated with other 
ships of Dewey’s command in effecting 
the destruction of Spanish power in the 
Far East; and the Dolphin performed 
blockade service in Cuban waters. These 
vessels exercised, however, a far more im- 
portant influence than that growing out of 
participation in war. Their construction 
entirely of American material furnished 
employment for hundreds of men and 
distributed several millions of dollars 
among the people. Furthermore, they 
marked the resumption of the old policy 
of the United States of providing itself 
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with the best weapons of defense, and 
gave commerce practical assurance of 
protection in its future operations and 
exploitation, and American citizens‘ prom- 
ise of defense of their lives and interests 
in foreign lands. At the time of their 
completion there had been a change in the 
political administration, and one of the 
least creditable acts of the first Cleveland 
administration was its unjust depreciation 
of some of them—a depreciation which, by 
their splendid record of long and efficient 
service, has been shown to have been 
utterly unfounded or founded only on 
mistaken partisanship. 
The New American 
youngster—was born. 


Navy—a lusty 


The Blackbird ”’ 
By Moira O’Neill 


[Lines written to an old Irish melody] 


There’ a bird that sings in the Narrow Glen, 
The brave black bird with a golden bill, 
He’ll call me afther him, an’ then 
He'll flit, an’ lave me still. 
A bird I had was one’st my own, 
Oh dear my Colleen Dhu to me! 
My nest is cold, my bird has flown— 
An’ the blackbird sings to me. 


Oh never think I'll tell her name, 
I’ll only sing that her heart was true: 
My blackbird! ne’er a thing’s the same 
Since I was losin’ you. 
’Tis lonesome in the Narrow Glen, 
An’ rain drops heavy from the tree; 
But whiles I’ll think I hear her when 
The blackbird sings to me. 


I’ll make a cradle of my breast, 
Her image all its child shall be, 
My throbbin’ heart shall rock to rest~- 
The care that’s wasting me. 
A Night of Sleep shall end my pain, 
A sunny Morn shall set me free, 
An’ when I wake I'll hear again 
My blackbird sing to me. 
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George B. Cortelyou 


Mr. Cortelyou has filled the increasingly important office of Private Secretary to Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt with distinction. He has been mentioned by the daily papers as the 
probable head of the proposed new Department of Commerce. 
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Artist’s Impressions of Malta 


By Ernest C. Peixotto 
With Pictures by the Author 


HE Mediterra- 
nean lies flat 
to the horizon. 

Swirling cirrus-clouds, 

catching the first flush 

of early morning, cast a 

rosy tint upon the water. 

A richer flush in the 

sky—then agolden glow, 

and the sun shows an 
edge above the sea. 

Slowly it unfolds its 

fiery rim, until, in- 

creasing in intensity, 
it leaves the water’s 
edge. Glints of golden 
light dance down the waves—down to the 

Asia’s side—and warm sunbeams temper 

the keenness of the frosty wind. 

Morning mists gather round a long, 
low, gleaming streak on the far horizon, 
the only object to catch the eye in all 
this waste of waters: the chalky cliffs of 
Malta—one of the bulwarks of England’s 
strength; with Gibraltar and Port Said, 
the key to the Mediterranean. 

As we approach the shore, Valetta’s 
mass detaches from surrounding promon- 
tories. Vapory clouds, chased by the 
moist scirocco, float vague shadows over 
its dazzling houses, emphasizing first one 
silhouette, then another. Six British 
soldiers, in khaki, on the forward deck, 
watch their future home with interest. 
Two openings in the coast present them- 
selves, one on each side of Valetta, and 
our steamer, heading between the case- 
mates of St. Elmo and Fort Ricasoli, enters 
the Great Harbor. 

The spacious bay seems narrow, so 
towering are the masses of construction 
that surround it. Nature is buried under 
mountains of masonry. On all sides 
ramparts and bastions, houses and arcades, 
and yet more. houses, press one upon 
another’s shoulders up to the very heavens. 
The mind is appalled at this colossal 
work of man, at these piles of buildings 
whose powdery whiteness dazzles the eye. 
Behind each crenelated headland lurks a 


man-of-war. In the smaller bays around 
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the Borgo, troop-ships and training-ships, 
cruisers and gunboats, transports and 
colliers, crowd round naval arsenals and 
dockyards. Down the center of the bay 
line England’s biggest battle-ships—a 
dozen of them—their bands playing for 
morning parade, their decks swarming 
with “ Jackies.’”’” We steam slowly past 
the Renown, the flagship of the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron, proudly floating at her 
masthead Admiral Sir John Fisher’s flag, 
the red cross of St. George. 

Farther down the harbor, Floriana’s 
mass looms up behind the immense bas- 
tions of Fort Lascaris. Everywhere is the 
same impression of indomitable strength— 
of a city built for resistance—of a fortress 
rendered impregnable by every art of war, 
by centuries of labor. 

And the animation upon the water! 
How can one depict it? The dghaisas 
give the dominant note—native boats like 
gondolas, not black, however, and slender 
like their Venetian sisters, but stocky, 
and striped and painted in many colors. 
Their rowers stand facing the prow, and 
propel their heavy craft with surprising 
rapidity. ‘These boats, everywhere, dart 
in and out among puffing launches from the 
war-ships and gigs, manned by trim blue- 
jackets ; among fishing-smacks with lateen 
sails, and tugs towing long lines of coal- 
barges. Under the protecting guns of the 
Upper Barracca lie the merchant craft, 
moored calm and quiet, as befits such ves- 
sels, their cranes swinging to and fro. 

The Asia has now slowed down; the 
quarantine officer has come over the side, 
and, in the smoking-room, has made each 
passenger take oath that he has not been 
in Egypt within ten days—for cholera is 
signaled there. 

After an hour’s delay our luggage is 
lowered over the side into a stout dghaisa. 
Two sun-baked sons of Malta speed us 
over the ruffled water. The sun peeps in 
and out behind the scurrying clouds. 
We dodge around the larger craft, and in 
a few moments are at the landing-steps, 
where the bustle is indescribable. Crowds 
are clamoring to be ferried over to the 
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Borgo and the navy arsenal; other crowds, 
equally impatient, await their turn to 
land. The boatmen yell and gesticulate, 
while trying to keep their craft from scrap- 
ing on the big stone steps. 

After the usual formalities at the cus- 
tom-house, we are given over to the mercy 
of a horde of squabbling cabmen. In a 
daze we rattle past the fish-market, with 
its motley crowd of every nationality, then 
rumble over a drawbridge and through 
the Victoria Gate. 

Valetta’s streets are busy—almost as 
busy as the waters of the bay. The main 
thoroughfares are nearly level, running 
straight along the crest of the hill, but the 
cross-streets pitch steep down to the har- 
bors on each side, and are often disposed 
in steps, their incline is so rapid. The 
houses are high, flat-roofed, and provided 
with the balconies that form the leading 
characteristic of Maltese architecture— 
balconies roofed over and inclosed by 
windows and shutters, so arranged as to 
control the currents of air let in to refresh 
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the inner apartments—a sort of Moorish 
moncharbis, behind whose blinds the quick 
glance of a pair of black eyes is often 
caught. 

At street corners statues of saints of 
heroic size, with lighted lamps before them, 
recall the narrow streets of Naples. 

Now and then‘we pass a big palace— 
quite sure to be an Auberge of the Knights 
of one of the seven /angues—buildings in 
no way reminiscent of a wayside tavern, 
as their name would imply, but huge 
palazzi in a pompous Italian style, with 
great trophies and escutcheons over the 
doorways. Now, instead of housing 
haughty members of the Order—the proud 
Castilian, the fiery Provencal, the dark 
Italian, or the blond-bearded German— 
one Auberge is used bythe artillery mess, 
another .by the engineer corps, a third by 
the Admiralty, while the Auberge de 
Provence, with its magnificent hall, is now 
the home of the Malta Union Club. 

The Maltese women still wear the fal- 
detta, a garment whose somber shadow 
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RUINS OF THE TEMVPLE OF HAGIAR-KIM 
With two of the “ Kabiri”’ or gods. 


weparts to them a certain demureness 
and sobriety. Imagine a great hood of 
black silk falling to the knee, gathered 
fanwise on one side of the head and 
whaleboned out on the other into a full 
sweeping curve. In this mantle the women 
drape themselves—gather it round them 
m the wind, tilt it to ward off the sun’s 
hot rays, or to screen their dark glances ; 
in its ample foids they carry the market- 
basket or a child whose face peeps out 
from its black depths. No Maltese woman 
ever is seen without it. Several came 
over on our steamer from Sicily, and 
donnea their faldette as soon as we 
entered port. 

The Maltese men wear no distinctive 
costume, but the streets present the usual 


mixed population of Mediterranean ports: 
Sicilians in yellow kerchiefs and embroi 
dered belts; Arabs and Beduins from 
Tunis and Tripoli in bournous and gan- 
durah; Greeks and Turks and Neapolitans. 

Our carriage swings round a corner 
and enters St. George’s Square, with the 
Governor’s palace on one side and the 
guardhouse on the other. Before the 
sentry-box, in the blazing sun, stiff as 
though made of wood, but neat and 
smart, a redcoat sentinel stands guard 
for the King. Under the portico on a 
stone seat lounge a half-dozen of his com- 
rades. The Strada Reale, broad and 
straight, leads hence to the Porta Reale, 
Valetta’s main gate, and its only exit to 


the country. The Strada Reale is a busy 
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CITTA VECCHIA 


street, and in its attractive shops we 
admire exquisite Maltese laces, renowned 
for centuries and now coming much into 
vogue. 

As we walked out on the Upper Bar- 
racca and the five bays opened at our 
feet ; as we looked down into the fathom- 
less moat, hewn in the solid rock from 
harbor to harbor by the labor of thousands 
of Turkish slaves; and as, turning in the 
other direction, we looked toward the 
mouth of the harbor and the deep blue 
sea, I was tempted to sketch. I had 
been at work but five minutes when I 
caught the eye of a sentry a hundred feet 
below, on top of Fort Lascaris. Just 
three minutes later, looking round, I saw 
two big troopers of the Royal Malta Artil- 
lery, who, saluting, politely requested to 
see my permit! I had not thought of 
that. As I afterwards found out again 
and again, every inch of Valetta is under 
strict military supervision, and sketching 
is allowed only by special permission of 
the Governor. My name and address 
were duly taken, and politely but firmly I 
was told it must not occur again until a 
permit was issued. 

After luncheon we drove out to see 
our friends, the C s, who have a beau- 
tiful villa in the country. 

On leaving the city gate we remarked 
the gigantic defenses on the land side of 
Valetta—moat and abacus and glacis 
and scarps and counterscarps hundreds 
of feet in length. Passing through the 
outer gate, we entered the country—if 
country it can be called, where even in 
May only an occasional patch of green 
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rejoices the eye, where whitish trees line 
roads deep-powdered with a creamy dust. 
Even here on the glacis the tents of Brit- 
ish soldiers are pitched. 

Mr. C is, I believe, the only Ameri- 
can resident of Malta. His villa is one of 
the most beautiful homes on the island. 
Seven broad terraces of olive, orange, and 
lemon trees ascend from the water’s edge 
to a spacious pergola, several hundred 
feet in length, overgrown with roses and 
trumpet-vine, and masses of gorgeous 
purple bougainvillea. The house itself 
savors of the Spanish—low and ram- 
bling—with salon after salon filled with 
souvenirs of the days of the Knights, 
with silver of rare workmanship, with 
portraits of Grand Masters in flowing 
robes with crosses of St. John upon their 
breasts. Among pictures by Francia and 
Robusti, by Caravaggio and Preti, exam- 
ples of Cropsey, Van Elten, and Bierstadt 
strike a strange note. 

In the well-chosen library I refreshed 
my memory on the history of Malta, and 
as I looked from the window could read 
with new understanding of the heart- 
sinkings of l’Isle Adam and his brother 
knights on coming from the gardens of 
Rhodes to this desert island spot. Pres- 
cott’s wonderful account of the great 
Siege took on a fresh interest when I 
could place St. Elmo, the old city, and 
the harbors where the swimmers fought 
in the water with their knives between 
their teeth. Even in so sober a his- 


torian the story reads like a recital of the 
Knights of the Round Table or the Pala- 
The courage of 


dins of Charlemagne. 
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Jean de la Valette, his determination in 
the face of all obstacles, his diplomacy 
and wisdom, fill the mind with admira- 
tion. And as the Valetta bells clang out 
in the distance in dire confusion, I 
imagine they are calling the people to 
gether on the 8th of September, the anni- 
versary of the end of the Great Siege, 
when the Turk took to his ships and never 
again dared face the Knights of Chris- 
tendom. 

I could see the cortége as Prescott 
describes it—the whole body of the 
Knights and the people of the capital, 
walking in solemn procession, with the 
Grand Master at their head, to the Church 
of St. John. A knight in full armor bore 
on high the victorious Standard of the 
Order. By his side a page walked, 
carrying the gold-hilted sword, set with 
diamonds, presented 
by Philip I1. of Spain 
to Jean de la Valette. ~. 

As the procession 
entered the church 
the Standard was laid 
atthe altar’s foot, with 
a flourish of trumpets 
and the boom of can- 
non from the ram- 
parts. ‘The Knights 
filled the nave of the 
church, the chaplains 
and people stood 
within the chapels. 
At the reading of the 
Gospel, the Grand 
Master, taking the 
naked sword from the 
page, held it aloft 
as a sign that the 
Knights would ever 
battle for the Church, 

And the same mar- 
tial tone pervades St. 
John’s Church to-day. 

Its exterior, plain 
and sober as a fort- 
ress, in no way pre- 
pares one for the 
blaze of glory within. 
But once the portal 
crossed, arches and 
pillars gleam with the 
arms of Knights and 
Grand Masters, with 
the “pomp of her- 
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aldry,”’ with trumpets and drums and 
cannon and floating banners. II Cala- 
brese’s superb ceiling unrolls its glorious 
length of armored heroes, strangely mixed 
with figures of saints and angels. The 
chapel walls, incrusted with martial tombs, 
bear records of warlike deeds. The pave- 
ment, probably the most sumptuous in 
Europe, is formed by tombstones of 
Princes of the Order, slab touching slab 
the length and breadth of the church—one 
vast mosaic of emblazonment, of colored 
marbles and precious stones. The fur- 


‘nishings of the church are of the richest. 


Its crowning glory, however, is seldom 
seen by the traveler; it was, notwithstand- 
ing, our good fortune to behold it. 

During our stay the Archbishop cele- 
brated his jubilee—the fiftieth anniversary 
of the celebration of his first mass. For 
this event a magnifi- 
cent series of fétes 
was organized, and 
for them the church 
was hung with tapes- 
tries woven for it 
in Flanders by the 
brothers De Vos—a 
series of pictures each 
more than twenty feet 
square, hanging the 
entire length of the 
nave and made to 
tone in perfect har- 
mony with their sur- 
roundings. 

On the day of the 
jubilee a special in- 
vitation admitted us 
tothe nave. Imagine 
that nave in all its 
glory of color, filled 
with the representa- 
tivesof Malta’s social, 
political, and ecclesi- 
astical life—officers 
of the army and navy 
in full dress, their 
scarlet coats rich with 
gold-lace; magis- 
trates in flowing black 
gowns and_ white 
neckcloths; groups 
of Franciscan and 
Benedictine _ friars 
and Dominican bro- 
thers in black and 
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white. Imagine the chapels packed to 
overflowing with a sea of Maltese faces. 
Imagine between the double pile of Mal- 
tese police a grand procession entering the 
church, amid a burst of music from the 
organ-loft and a chorus of many voices; 
lines of choir-boys, of clergy in rich robes 
edged with precious antique Malta laces; 
of mace-bearers in full-bottomed wigs and 
robes of purple and scarlet carrying huge 
maces of silver and gold ; then the Chapter 
of St. John—abbots in white miters and 
robes of cloth of silver, followed by bish- 
ops in golden miters and robes of cloth 
of gold. Lastly, the Archbishop, alert 
and erect in spite of his age and his bur- 
den of embroidered vestments studded 
with precious stones, his sharp gray eyes 
turning right and left as he blesses the 
kneeling multitude. During the singing 
of the Te Deum a flutter runs over the 
congregation, and the Governor of Malta, 
Major-General Sir Francis Grenfell, walks 
up the aisle to his raised dais opposite 
the Archbishop’s throne. A fine type of 
British officer he is—straight in his tight- 
buttoned coat, simply trimmed with gold— 
a fine head, set bull-dog fashion well 
down into his shoulders, clean-featured 
and clear-eyed, with a nervous habit of 
biting at his mustache. 

Mid clouds of incense, the chorus of 
many vqices, the organ’s pealing notes, 
the display of richest vestments, the 
solemn Te Deum is rendered, and at its 
close Governor and Archbishop walk 
from the church together. 

In spite of these occasional official 
rapprochements, the English have not suc- 
ceeded in making themselves any too 
popular with their Maltese subjects. 
Few Maltese have taken the trouble to 
learn the English language. Even the 
policemen can scarcely answer an English 
question. Much feeling has recently been 
caused by a decision to substitute officially 
English for the Italian language, to which 
the Maltese have been accustomed for 
centuries. Feeling has run so high that 
the natives refuse to commemorate the 
coronation of King Edward, their Council 
professing that they have more cause for 
tears than for rejoicing. English and 
Maltese mingle little socially, and there 
are but few mixed marriages. 

Valetta is not the only considerable 
town in Malta. The original capital, 
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Citta Vecchia, still crowns its hill-top 
some eight miles away. It can be reached 
by the carriage road or by a little railway 
running across the island, 

Citta Vecchia still justifies its second 
appellation, La Notabile, for even to-day 
it presents an imposing appearance, gir- 
died with ramparts and crowned with the 
Spires and domes of the Church of St. 
Paul. It is entered by crossing a deep 
moat now cultivated as a vegetable gar- 
den. ‘The streets are wide fora medizval 
city, and its houses, of a warm, golden hue, 
retain a certain air of grandeur, with their 
rows of spacious windows, their coroneted 
portals, and great doors ornamented with 
finely chiseled bronze knockers. 

One day we drove to Hagiar-Kim—a 
temple, or rather two temples, built by the 
Phoenicians nearly four thousand years 
ago. Happily we had with us a friend, 
aman well able to describe these inter- 
esting remains—Monsignor D By 
his aid we were enabled to comprehend 
the strange arrangements of egg-shaped 
chambers, joining one upon the other, and 
the uses of holes to admit the oracle’s 
voice—with a little closet behind where 
the “oracle” hid. He also pointed out 
to us mushroom-shaped altars for human 
sacrifices. ‘The ruins are extensive, and 
are, I believe, the best preserved of their 
kind in existence. Their situation is deso- 
late in the extreme; on the slopes of a 
stony waste of coast overlooking the 
African Sea, whose wild expanse is broken 
by but a single object—the rocky islet of 
Filfla—washed like some _ storm-tossed 
galley by the angry waters. 

In the temple seven little sandstone 
figures have been found—the Kabiri, now 
preserved in the museum of Valetta— 
idols probably connected with the worship 
of abundance or fertility, devoid of heads, 
but with holes in the neck where a _ nod- 
ding head was inserted. 

Malta boasts of other remarkable attrac- 
tions for the archzologist. Its southern 
and western shores are riddled with 
Pheenician tombs and dwellings. Some 
notable Roman remains—-villas and early 
Christian catacombs—have recently been 
unearthed near La Notabile. ‘There is St. 
Paul’s Bay to be visited—where the Apos- 
tle landed after his shipwreck—and the 
cave in which he preached while the 
guest of Publius at Citta Vecchia. 
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The Earl of Aberdeen’ 


By Justin 


r I SHE Earl of Aberdeen will always 
be associated in my mind with a 
most hopeful season of our politi- 

cal life, a season none the less cherished 

in memory and none the less auspicious 
because its hopes were doomed to tempo- 
rary disappointment. That bright season 
was the time when Mr. Gladstone was 
endeavoring to carry out his policy of 
Home Rule for Ireland. I need hardly 
tell my American readers that Gladstone’s 
policy was condemned to failure, partly 
because of a secession of Liberals who 
went over to the Conservative ranks for 
the purpose of opposing the measure, and 
then because of the attitude taken by the 

House of Lords, who, thus encouraged, 

rejected the bill after it had passed the 

House of Commons. ‘The season, there- 

fore, which I am now recalling to memory 

was that which came between Mr. Glad- 
stone’s promulgation of his Home Rule 
policy and the rejection of his second 
measure of Home Rule. The interval 
was one full of the brightest hopes for all 
true British Liberals and all Irish Nation- 
alists For the first time during my 
recollection, British Liberalism and Irish 
Nationalism were in true companionship 
and concord. We fraternized as English 
and Irish politicians had probably never 
fraternized before. On both sides we 
were filled with the fond belief that the 
disunion of Great Britain and Ireland was 
soon to come to an end, and that the true 
and lasting union of the two peoples 
would be accomplished by Gladstone’s 
policy of giving to Ireland her national 
self-government. It was a season of much 
festivity in London, and the Irish National- 
ist members of Parliament were welcome 
guests in all the great Liberals’ houses. 

No figures are more thoroughly associ- 

ated in my memory with that time than 

those of Lord Aberdeen and his gifted 
and noble-minded wife. 

_* This forms the fifth of a series of articles on livin 

British statesmen. The first,on Mr. Balfour, was print 

in The Outlook for August 16; the second, on Lord Salis- 

bury, in The Outlook for September 6; the third. on John 

Morley, in The Outlook for October 4; the fourth. on 

Henry Labouchere, in The Outlook for October I8. 

Other subjects of articles will be James a) Sir Henry 


Campbell-Banntrman, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir 
William at, John Burns. 
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Lord Aberdeen is the grandson of that 
Earl of Aberdeen whose coalition minis- 
try, a luckless effort at a temporary com- 
promise between hostile political forces, 
came to a disastrous end during the 
Crimean War. ‘The present Earl suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1870. He was 
educated at the University of St. Andrew’s, 
in Scotland, and afterwards at University 
College, Oxford. Lord Aberdeen was a 
Conservative in his political principles 
when he entered the House of Lords. 
But he had too much intellect and too 
much independence of mind to remain 
long in subserviency to the traditional 
creed of a mere party. He differed from 
his leaders on several important questions 
before he had fully seen his way to take 
up his position as a recognized member 
of the Liberal organization. Most of us 
who had followed his career thus far with 
any attention felt sure that the Conserva- 
tives would not long be able to keep such 
a man among their slow-going and unen- 
lightened ranks, and no surprise was felt 
on either side when he took his natural 
place as a follower of Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Aberdeen became an earnest advo- 
cate of the Home Rule policy, and all the 
noble irfluence that he and his wife could 
bring to bear publicly and privately was 
exerted in support of the cause. Then it 
was that I first came to know Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen. I have before me just 
now a book called “ Notables of Britain,” 
described on its title-page as “ An Album 
of Portraits and Autographs of the Most 
Eminent Subjects of Her Majesty in the 
Sixtieth Year of Her Reign.” This book 
was published at the office of the “ Re- 
view of Reviews,” and was understood to 
be the production of Mr. W. T. Stead. 
It contains an excellent full-length photo- 
graph of Lord Aberdeen, who, I may say, 
has a face and figure well worthy to be 
preserved by painter and photographer 
for the benefit of those who in coming 
days are interested in the notables of 
Britain. The portrait, like all the other 
portraits in the volume, is accompanied 
by an autograph line or two. Lord Aber- 
deen’s written words seem to me pecul- 
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iarly characteristic of the writer’s bright 


and hopeful spirit. I quote his words — 
the writing is clear and well formed: 
I think this is a good motto: 
“ Transeunt nubes—manet celum.” 
ABERDEEN. 

The temper in which Lord Aberdeen 
conducted all his political intercourse 
during this period of promise was one of 
* unchanging courage and hopefulness. He 
was one of the most active and ready 
among the supporters of Mr. Gladstone, 
and he found an untiring and invaluable 
companion in his charming wife. At that 
time we used to hold political gatherings 
in private houses as well as in public 
halls, and I have taken part in more than 
one Home Rule demonstration held in 
the private dwellings of some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues in office. We used 
to have many social meetings for the pur- 
pose of bringing Englishmen and Irish- 
men into close association. Even Parnell 
himself was prevailed upon to abandon 
for the time his rule of seclusion from 
society, and to mcet Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Spencer and other leading English- 
men at private dinner-parties. Lord Aber- 
deen was one >f the most conspicuous 
and one of the most attractive figures in 
these political and social gatherings, and 
I could not, indeed, recall that period to 
memory for a moment without finding his 
figure photographed prominently in it. 
It was an interesting sight during all that 
time to see some of the most extreme and 
most aggressive members of the Irish 
Parliamentary party mingling in social 
life with British Peers and magnates who 
only a few years before would probably 
have regarded those Irish members as 
traitors to the Queen and fitting inmates 
of the prison cell. On the other hand, 
too, it must be said that only a very few 
years before the Irish Nationalist member 
who was known to make his appearance 
in the London drawing-rooms of English 
aristocracy would have been set down by 
the majority of his countrymen as a flunkey 
in spirit and a traitor to his cause. There 
was a time not long before when an Irish 
Nationalist member would have needed 
some courage to enable him to meet his 
constituents on election day if the local 
papers had made it known that he was 
in the habit of showing himself in the 
drawing-rooms of English Peers. All this 
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sudden and complete change had been 
brought about by the genius and policy of 
Gladstone when he came to see the true 
meaning and the true claims of the demand 
for Irish Home Rule. My memory goes 
back with a somewhat melancholy pleas- 
ure to those days of hope and confidence 
when the true union of Great Britain and 
Ireland seemed actually on the verge of 
consummat on. Nor have I the slightest 
doubt that the lessons taught during that 
season will have their full influence once 
again when the period of reaction is over, 
and that Gladstone’s policy of 1886 will 
come to life again before very long and 
will accomplish its work once for all. 

In that year, 1886, Gladstone appointed 
Lord Aberdeen to the office of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The position was 
given to Lord Aberdeen with the frankly 
proclaimed purpose that he was to be the 
Lord-Lieutenant of a Home Rule policy, 
and, indeed, on no other conditions would 
Lord Aberdeen have consented to accept 
the office. Lord Aberdeen’s short term 
of rule in Ireland was a complete success. 
There was not much that the most Liberal 
Lord-Lieutenant could do in the way of 
positive administration for the benefit of 
the island. ‘There was already in exist- 
ence a whole code of repressive legislation 
compiled during successive ages of des- 
potic government, and this existing code 
it was not in the power of Lord Aberdeen 
or any other Viceroy to abolish or even 
to modify. All that the new Lord-Lieu- 
tenant could do in the way of political 
relief to the Irish people was to discour- 
age as much as possible the too frequent 
application of the coercive laws and to 
make it known that the sympathies of the 
new Government were in favor of political 
freedom for Ireland, as well as for England 
and Scotland. Lord Aberdeen fulfilled 
this part of his public duty with a brave 
heart and with all the success possible to 
the task. Every one who had any acquaint- 
ance with the state of Ireland at the time 
must have known what difficulties were 
likely to be set in the way of Lord Aber- 
deen’s endeavor to mitigate the severities 
of the coercion system. ‘The most seri- 
ous of those difficulties would in all prob- 
ability have come from the permanent 
official staff in Dublin Castle. American 
readers in general can have but little idea 
as to the peculiarities of that singular 
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institution Dublin Castle, the center and 
fortress of Irish government. It has 
become, from generations of usage, a very 
bulwark against the progress of Irish 
national sentiment. The fresh current of 
feeling from the outside seems to make 
little impression on its stagnant and moldy 
atmosphere. It is ruled by tradition, and 
to that tradition belongs the rule of hos- 
tility to every popular feeling and every 
national demand. Lord Aberdeen had to 
encounter all the resistance which the 
dead weight of Dublin Castle’s antiquated 
systems could bring to bear against his 
liberal and enlightened efforts at the paci- 
fication of the country. He carried out 
his purpose with unflinching resolve and 
unruffled temper, and, so far as the exist- 
ing laws allowed him, he mitigated the 
harshnesses of the system under which 
Ireland had been governed since the Act 
of Union. But there was, of course, much 
more within Lord Aberdeen’s capacity to 
accomplish than the mere mitigation of 
existing laws which it was not in his power 
to abolish. His presence and the entire 
conduct of his viceroyalty were as a proc- 
samation to the Irish people that the 
whole sympathies of the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment went with the national demands. 

Then, indeed, a strange sight was to 
be seen in Dublin—the sight of a thor- 
oughly popular welcome, a national wel- 
come, given to the representative of Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland. A new chapter in 
Irish history seemed to open, and the 
heart of Ireland was filled with hope. It 
is told of Swift that when Carteret, Earl 
Granville, was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland—Swift afterwards became one 
of Granville’s close friends—he exclaimed 
in his sarcastic fashion that he could not 
understand why such a man should be 
appointed to such an office, and he 
thought the Government ought to keep 
on sending its bullies and blockheads 
just as before. A satirical Nationalist 
might have been expected to break forth 
into a similar expression of wonder when 
a man like Lord Aberdeen was sent to 
Ireland to carry on the rule of Dublin 
Castle. Lord Aberdeen and his wife 
made themselves popular everywhere 
among the Irish people, showed a living 
and a constant interest in everything that 
concerned the welfare of the population, 
and did all they could to break down the 
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long-existing barricades which made Eng- 
land and Ireland hostile nations. When 
Mr. Gladstone failed in carrying his 
Home Rule Bill through the House of 
Commons and his Government came to an 
end, Lord Aberdeen took his leave of 
Ireland amid demonstrations of popular 
regard, affection, and regret which must 
have deeply touched his generous heart. 
In 1893, when the Liberals were again in 
power, Lord Aberdeen was made Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, and he held that 
position until 1898. His term of service 
in Canada was as successful as might 
have been expected, and the French as 
well as the other provinces looked up to 
him with admiration and gratitude. Then, 
for the time, his official career came to an 
end. In the interval between the Irish 
and the Canadian appointment Lord Aber- 
deen and his wife made a tour round the 
world, visiting on their way India and 
most of the British colonies. The name 
of Lady Aberdeen is associated with all 
great movements which have to do with 
the education and the general advance- 
ment of women, and with many good 
works undertaken for the benefit of the 
Irish peasantry. Lady Aberdeen, it 
should be said, is the youngest daughter 
of the first Lord —Tweedmouth, and is 
sister of the Lord Tweedmouth who, as 
Edward Marjoribanks, was so well known 
for a long time as one of the leading 
Whips of the Liberal party. Lady Aber- 
deen’s name is Ishbel Maria, and I may 
ask my American readers not to make the 
mistake, sometimes made even in England, 
of assuming her name to be the more 
familiar one of Isabel. She has always 
been one of the most prominent, influen- 
tial, and graceful figures in English soci- 
ety, and every charitable association 
which deserves her support has the advan- 
tage of her help, her protection, and her 
guidance. I know from my own experi- 
ence what valuable and untiring service 
she has given to the promotion of the 
lace-making and the cottage industries of 
Ireland. I had the great honor of being 
associated with her in some of these 
efforts, and I never can forget her un- 
sparing devotion to the best interests of 
every such effort. I have among my 
books a series of large and handsome vol- 
umes devoted to a record of the proceed- 
ings which took place at the International 
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Council of Women held in London dur- 
ing July of 1899 and presided over by 
the Countess of Aberdeen. This series, 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is edited 
by Lady Aberdeen and has an introduc- 
tion written by her. I may quote the clos- 
ing paragraph of the introduction: 

It is a great inspiration to be bound together 
in the pursuance of high ideals; it is alsoa 
grave responsibility—and during our recent 
Council meeting both these thoughts have 
been made very real tous. I pray God that 
they may abide within the hearts of all who, 
in every country, are the guardians of the 
honor of our Council, so that it may prove 
true to the lofty profession it has made. 


The series contains seven volumes, 
every one of which has been carefully 
edited by Lady Aberdeen, and is enriched 
with many commentaries of her own. 
One can easily imagine the amount of 
time and trouble which such a work must 
have imposed on a busy woman, and those 
who know anything of her will know the 
thought and care and devotion which she 
must have given to such a labor of love. 

Not a few persons are still apt to asso- 
ciate the idea of a woman advocating the 
advancement of women with something 
unfeminine, ungracious, self-assertive, and 
overbearing. When Lady Aberdeen first 
began to be known in social movements, 
the memory of thelate Mrs, Lynn Linton’s 
diatribes about “the Shrieking Sister- 
hood” was still fresh in the public mind, 
and much prejudice yet lingered against 
the women who publicly devoted them- 
selves to the advancement of their sex. 
Lady Aberdeen might have seemed as if 
she were specially created to be a living 
refutation of all such absurd ideas. No 
fashionable woman given up to social suc- 
cess and distinction in drawing-rooms, 
dining-rooms, balls, and Court ceremonials 
could have been more feminine, graceful, 
and charming in her ways and her de- 
meanor than this noble-hearted woman, 
who was not afraid to advocate the genuine 
rights of women, and who stood by her 
husband’s side in all his efforts for polit- 
ical reform. One might adopt the words 
which Sheridan has made the opening of 
a song in “ The Duenna,” and proclaim 
that a pair was never seen more justly 
formed to meet by nature than Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen. Such an impression 


was assuredly formed in Ireland and in 
Canada, and indeed in every place where 
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Lord and Lady Aberdeen were able to 
assert their unostentatious and most be- 
neficent influence. 

Lord Aberdeen succeeded to the title 
and its responsibilities at too early an age 
to allow him any opportunity of proving 
his capacity for Parliamentary life in the 
House of Commons. His elder brother 
was drowned on a voyage from Boston to 
Melbourne, and the subject of this article 
then became Earl of Aberdeen, with, as a 
matter of course, a seat in the House of 
Lords. There is nothing like a real Par- 
liamentary career to be found in the 
House of Lords. A man of great natural 
gifts can, of course, give evidence even 
there that he is born for statesmanship 
and can command attention by his elo- 
quence. Lord Aberdeen made it certain 
even in the House of Lords that he was 
endowed with these rare qualifications. 
But the House of Lords has no influence 
over the country, unless, indeed, when it 
exerts itself to stay for the time the prog- 
ress of some great and popular measure. 
Even this is only for the time, and if the 
measure be really one of national benefit 
and deserving of public support, it is sure 
to be carried in the end, and the Lords 
have to give in and to put up with their 
defeat. But the hereditary chamber is 
not even a commanding platform from 
which an eloquent speaker can address 
and can influence the whole country, and 
the temptations there to apathy and indo- 
lence must often be found to be almost 
irresistible. On rare occasions, two or 
three times in a Session, perhaps, there 
comes off what is popularly called a full- 
dress debate, and then the red benches of 
the House, on which the Peers have their 
seats, are sure to be crowded, and the 
galleries where members of. the House 
of Commons are entitled to sit and the 
galleries allotted to strangers are also 
well occupied. The Lords have even the 
inspiriting advantage, denied to the House 
of Commons, of open galleries where ladies 
can sit in the full glare of day or of gas- 
light, and can encourage an orator by 
their presence and their attention. In 
the House of Commons, as everybody 
knows, .the small number of ladies for 
whom seats are provided are secreted 
behind a thick grating, and thus become 
an almost invisible influence, if, indeed, 
they can hope to be an influence at all. 
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Yet even this inspiration does not stir the 
Peers to anything more than the rarest 
attempts at a great debate. On ordinary 
occasions—and these ordinary occasions 
constitute nearly the whole of a Session— 
the Peers sit for only an hour or so every 
day, and then mutter and mumble through 
some formal business, and the outer pub- 
lic does not manifest the slightest interest 
in what they are doing or trying to do. 
There are many men now in the House 
of Lords who proved their eloquence 
again and again during some of the most 
important and exciting debates in the rep- 
resentative chamber, and who now hardly 
open their lips in the gilded chamber, as 
the House of Lords has been grandilo- 
quently titled. A rising member of the 
House of Commons succeeds to the family 
title and estates, and as a matter of 
course he is transferred to the House of 
Lords, and there, in most cases, is an end 
to his public career. Or perhaps a rising 
member of the House of Commons has 
in some way or other made himself incon- 
venient to his leading colleagues who 
have now come into power and are form- 
ing an administration, and as they do not 
know how to get rid of him gracefully in 
any other way, they induce the Sovereign 
to confer on him a peerage, and so he 
straightway goes into the House of Lords. 
Perhaps, as he had been an active and 
conspicuous debater in the House of Com- 
mons, he cannot bring himself to settle 
down into silence when he finds himself 
among the Peers. So he delivers a speech 
every now and then on what are conven- 
tionally regarded in the House of Lords 
as great occasions, but his career is prac- 
tically at an end all the same. I have in 
my mind some striking instances of this 
curious transition from Parliamentary 
prominence in the House of Commons to 
Parliamentary nothingness in the House 
of Lords. I know of men who were 
accounted powerful and brilliant debaters 
in the House of Commons, where debates 
are sometimes great events, who, when, 
from one cause or other, translated to the 
House of Lords, were hardly ever heard 
of as debaters any more. Probably there 
seemed no motive for taking the trouble 
to seek the opportunity of delivering a 
speech in the hereditary assembly, where 
nothing particular could come of the 
speech when delivered, and the new Peer 
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allows the charms of public speaking to 
lose their hold over him, to pass with the 
days and the dreams of his youth. 

Lord Aberdeen would in all probability 
have made a deep mark as a Parliamentary 
debater if the kindly fates had left to him 
the possibility of a career in the House 
of Commons. He has a fine voice, an 
attractive presence, and a fluent delivery ; 
he has high intellectual capacity, wide 
and varied culture, and much acquaint- 
ance with foreign States and peoples. 
Probably the best services which Lord 
Aberdeen could render to his country 
would be found in such offices as Ireland 
and Canada gave him an opportunity of 
undertaking ; viceroyalty of some order, it 
would seem, must be the main business of 
his career. But I must say that I should 
much like to see _ his great intellectual 
qualities, his varied experience, and 
his noble humanitarian sympathies pro- 
vided with some opportunity of exercising 
themselves in the work of domestic gov- 
ernment. I may explain that I do not 
call the administration of Ireland under 
the old conditions a work of domestic 
government in the true sense. ‘The vice- 
regal system in Ireland is a _ barbaric 
anachronism, and the abilities and high 
purposes of a man like Lord Aberdeen 
were wholly thrown away upon such work. 
There is much still in the social condition 
of England which could give ample occu- 
pation to the administrative abilities and 
the philanthropic energies of Lord Aber- 
deen. The work of decentralization in 
England is rapidly going on. The devel- 
opment of local self-government is becom- 
ing one of the most remarkable phenomena 
of our times. Parliament is becoming 
more and more the fount and origin of 
national rule, but it is wisely devoting its 
energies to the creation of a system which 
shall leave the working out of that national 
rule more and more to localities and 
municipalities. At one time, and that 
not very long ago, it was believed even by 
many social reformers that, while self- 
government might easily be developed in 
the cities and towns, it would not be pos- 
sible, during the present generation at 
least, to infuse any such principle of vitality 
into the country districts. 

Of late years, however, it is becoming 
more and more apparent that the principle 
of local government is developing itself 
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rapidly and effectively in the rural districts, 
and that the good old times when the 
squire and the rector could manage by 
divided despotism the whole business of 
a parish are destined soon to become a 
curious historical memory. ‘The sys- 
tem of national education, established 
for the first time in England by Glad- 
stone’s Government in 1870, has natu- 
rally had much to do with the quickening 
of intelligent activity all over the British 
islands. A new generation has grown 
up, in which localities are no longer 
content to have all their business man- 
aged for them by their local magnates, 
and the recent statutes passed by Parlia- 
ment for the extension everywhere of the 
local government principle are a direct 
result of the legislation which has made 
education compulsory:in these countries. 
All over the agricultural districts we now 
find county boards and parish councils 
conducting by debates and divisions the 
common business of each district, just as 
it is done in the great cities and towns, 
It seems to me that this spread of the 
principle of local self-government opens 
a most appropriate field for the intellect 
and the energies of such statesmen as 
Lord Aberdeen. Only in recent times 
have great noblemen condescended to 
trouble themselves much, so far at least 
as their Parliamentary careers were con- 
cerned, with municipal or other local 
affairs. A Peer, if he happened to have 
any taste or gift for Parliamentary and offi- 
cial work, was willing to become Foreign 
Secretary, Viceroy of India, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, or Governor of a colony. 
Not infrequently, too, he consented to 
devote his energies to the office of Post- 
master-General. But he was not likely 
to see any scope for a Parliamentary 
career in the management of local busi- 
ness. In his own particular district, no 
doubt, he was accustomed to direct most 
of the business in his own way and might 
be a local benefactor or a local mis-man- 
ager, according as his tastes and judg- 
ment qualified him. But the general 
business of localities did not create any 
Parliamentary department which seemed 
likely to deserve his attention. The con- 
dition of things is very different now, and 
Lord Aberdeen is one of the men to whom 
the country is mainly indebted for that 
quickening and outspreading of the local 


self-governing principle which is so re- 
markable and so hopeful a phenomenon 
of our national existence at present. In 
every movement which pretends to the 
development and the strengthening of 
that principle Lord Aberdeen has always 
taken a foremost part. 

I am not myself an unqualified admirer | 
of that part of the British constitutional 
system which makes the House of Lords 
one of three great ruling powers. I 
should very much doubt whether Lord 
Aberdeen himself, if he were set to devise 
a constitutional system for these countries, 
would make the House of Lords as at 
present arranged a component part of our 
legislative system. But I am quite willing 
to admit that, since we have a House of 
Lords and while we have a House of 
Lords, a man like the Earl of Aberdeen 
does all that can be done to turn the exist- 
ing constitution to good account and make 
it in some degree worthy of national tol- 
eration. While there exists an aristocracy 
of birth, even the most uncompromising 
advocate of democracy and the equal 
rights of men might freely admit that a 
career like the political and social career 
of Lord Aberdeen does much to plead in 
defense of the system. Lord Aberdeen 
has always proved that he thoroughly 
understands the responsibilities as well as 
the advantages of his high position. Not 
one of the Labor Members, as they are 
called, of the House of Commons—the 
chosen representatives of the working 
classes—could have shown a deeper and 
more constant sympathy with every meas- 
ure and every movement which tends to 
improve the condition and expand the 
opportunities of those who have to make 
a living by actual toil. Lord Aberdeen 
has yet, I trust, a long and fruitful career 
before him. The statesmanship of Eng- 
land will soon again have to turn its 
attention to the social movements which 
concern the interests of the lowly-born 
and the hard-working in these islands. 
If a better time is coming for the states- 
men of England, whether in office or in 
opposition, who love peace and who yearn 
to take a part in measures which lead to 
genuine national prosperity, we may safely 
assume that in such a time Lord Aberdeen 
will renew his active career, to the benefit 
of the people whom he has served so faith- 
fully and so well. 
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TOLSTO!I IN HIS STUDY WITH HIS FRIEND GUE 


PASTERNAK, THE PAINTER OF TOLSTOI 


BY PAVEL PAWETTI 


RUSSIAN inn with its 
crowd of vodka-drinking 
peasantry is a poor place 
for artistic inspiration, and 
if the innkeeper be a Jew 
whose mind is seldom lifted 
above the vodka he sells, 

the peasants who swear at him, and the 

gendarmes he has to bribe, one would not 
easily believe that one of Russia’s greatest 
modern artists was born there and spent 
his early years among such surroundings. 
Indeed, Russian art has oftenest sprung 
from the very lowest sources, and at its 
height has returned to them for its greatest 
inspiration. Leoned Ossipowitch, Paster- 
nak’s father, recognizing his son’s talent, 
sacrificed not a little to send him to school 
and college, where he also took drawing- 
lessons. The Mecca of the Russian art 
student is Moscow, and although there 
was no vacancy for a Jew, Professor 
Sorokin, a rather large-hearted man, over- 


came his racial prejudices and took the 
young man as his private pupil. 

After three years Pasternak went to 
Munich, and there, under Leizen-Meyer, 
Herterich, and Léofftz, completed his art 
education and returned to Russia a master. 
A Jew, in order to be able to reside in 
Moscow, must have a profession, so he 
passed a University examination and be- 
came a lawyer, although he never practiced; 
and in 1889 painted his first large picture, 
“Letters from Home.” The picture was 
exhibited in Moscow, and was bought by 
Tretjakoff for his famous private gallery, 
which has since been given to the city of 
Moscow. For a beginner this was a great 
triumph, and, stimulated by it, he painted 
his now famous “ Prayers in the Blind 
Asylum” and his equally well-known “ A 
Young Widow with Nurse and Baby in 
a Railway Carriage.” A gold medal was 
awarded him in Munich for his “ Students 


before the Examination,” and the French 
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Government purchased it for the Luxem- 
bourg. 

In America Pasternak first became 
known through his characteristic drawings 
for Tolstoi’s “‘ Resurrection.” His close 
relation to Count Tolstoi and his insight 
into the Russian character made it pos- 
sible for him to do that which is rarely 
done in these days—namely, illustrate a 
novel and not merely fill it with pictures. 
Such peasants, soldiers, judges, and gen- 
darmes as were in the mind of Tolstoi, 
and can really be seen anywhere in Russia, 
were drawn by Pasternak, and he may be 
said to be the first Russian artist who has 
drawn the common Russian as he is. The 
drawings and paintings of Tolstoi, of which 
the one in his study with his friend Gué 
is the most familiar, were conceived and 
executed during that period in which the 
author and illustrator were living together 
upon the most intimate terms. In any 
biography of Tolstoi this pictorial material 
will be of the greatest importance, because 
he has succeeded in catching the spirit of 
his subject, and has imbued him with the 
mystic halo which always surrounds him. 
His latest picture, “ Tolstoi in the Family 
Circle,” marks the height of his genius, 
and this fact was recognized by the Rus- 


sian Government, which purchased the 
painting in spite of the fact that the artist 
was a Jew, and his subject—the Anarchist, 
Tolstoi. 

Pasternak’s talent has always been the 
power to wield the pencil rather than the 
brush, and although he has risen to great 
heights even among the colorists, he still 
excels in his drawing, which, while boldly 
realistic, is remarkably sane and thorough. 
He knows no tricks; and although his work 
seems to be done simply and easily, it rep- 
resents infinite patience, which is, after all, 
nothing less than artistic honesty. 

Pasternak is a member of the Russian 
society of realistic painters called the 
* Predwijniki,” organized as a protest 
against the stiff Academic spirit of Russia’s 
art world; but as it has fallen into a dog- 
matism and intolerance of its own, he does 
not maintain close relations with it. He 
has shaken off not only the old Academic 
stiffness, but also the modern enslavement 
of art to certain social problems, and has 
remained himself, the exponent of his own 
genius. He is now Professor of Art in 
the Moscow Academy, and has won for 
himself a large place in Russia’s artistic 
and social world. He is only thirty-eight 
years of age. 


“LETTERS FROM HOME,” PASTERNAK’S FIRST LARGE PICTURE 
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AN OLD MANSION OF TUSKEGEE 


TUSKEGEE, A TYPICAL ALABAMA TOWN 
BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


USKEGEE is best known as the home of 
Booker ‘T. Washington’s famous negro school, 
but the school is on the village outskirts, and the 
place has a well-defined character of its own. It 
is a typical Southern county town, with a broad 
public square at its heart, bounded about by brick 
and wooden stores, livery stables, law offices, etc. 
These structures are one and two stories high, and 
are pretty sure to have projecting from their fronts, 
across the sidewalk, an ample board roof to furnish 
shade; and between the supports of the roof, on 
the outside of the walk, is usually a plank seat. 
The walk is a good deal encumbered with displays 
| of various goods, and here and there are careless 
huddles of empty whisky-barrels and other receptacles. ‘The barrels and boxes, in 
common with the plank seats and sundry doorsteps and benches, are utilized very 
generally by loungers. The populace likes to sit and consider, and they like to take 
their ease when talking with their friends; while it occasionally happens that a darky 
will be so overcome by weariness or e#mué that he will stretch out on one of the 
larger boxes to enjoy a nap. A more aristocratic loitering-place than any provided 
by chance or intention as adjuncts of the stores is a group of chairs at the rear 
door of the court-house. Every pleasant day these chairs are brought out into the 
shadow of the building and the near trees, where they are occupied by some of 
the village worthies for purposes of mild contemplation and discussion. 
The court-house stands in the center of the square, on a generous grassy oval that 
is separated from the rutted sandy earth of the rest of the square by a low fence. 
The building is a solid but rather battered structure of brick, with quite a pleasing 


air of sedate age. On the lower floor are the county offices, and among the other 
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rooms is one reserved for the grand jury— 
a most rudely furnished apartment with a 
small fireplace and a deeply sanded floor. 
This sand is, I believe, intended to 
ameliorate the unevenness of the original 
floor of brick, which is badly worn, but it 
makes the room look as if it had been 
prepared for the caging of wild beasts. 
Upstairs is the court-room—a plain, 
old-fashioned apartment, heated by two 
small stoves. Its most noticeable char- 
acteristic is its odor of nicotine. The 
Southern men are famous smokers and 
chewers, and they spit copiously and em- 
phatically all day long. Ifthey are where 
a fireplace or stove is handy, they make 
that their target, but in public buildings 
or conveyances they drench the floors, 
and the court-room had been thus soaked 
for two generations. I remember with 
what serious thoughtfulness and regularity 
the judge expectorated on the occasion 
when I was present. I had followed a 
squad of shackled negroes whom I hap- 
pened to see conducted to the hall of 
justice from the jail, and I went in and 
looked on until their lawyer—a young 
white man—was well started in his at- 
tempt to clear them. He was a shouter, 
and he made himself heard through the 
open windows all over town. I tired of 
his ranting, and came away, but it was 
explained to me that he just suited the 
negroes. They had a feeling that a plea 
which wasn’t. violent-voiced and accom- 
panied by wild gestures wasn’t worth pay- 
ing for. Sense was a minor considera- 
tion. ‘“ The louder a man holler, and the 
mo’ he tear aroun’, the better they like 
him. They think he’s gettin’ thar then.” 
The business square on which the 
court-house looks out from its environing 
trees with serene though antiquated dig- 
nity is usually very quiet. The town life 
is not very strenuous. A good many of 
the stores get along without signboards, 
and I frequently heard their proprietors 
whiling away their leisure in the recesses 
of their shops with a guitar, or cornet, or 
fiddle. They had plenty of time to visit 
with those who wandered in, whether to 
trade or to chat. Saturday is, however, 
an exception. That is market day, and 
attracts the country people from mile3 
around. Public ways and hitching places 
are crowded with mules and horses, many 
of them merely saddled, others attached 


to vehicles—vehicles that are occasionally 
modern, but ofttimes are otherwise, and 
that include some very curious makeshifts, 
Ox teams are common, and once in a 
while a negro drives a single ox harnessed 
between his cart-shafts. 

I often lingered on the square and 
talked with other lingerers. One day an 
ancient, who said he had been a preacher 
in his younger days, started a conversation 
by voicing the opinion that it was “ goin’ 
to rain. The sky’s cl’ar overhead, but I 
been hearin’ these old heavy thunders ’way 
off yonder, and that means rain. Yester- 
day morning it done that trick, and we 
had a right smart shower befo’ night.” 

Just then a colored man came along 
and the preacher accosted him. ‘ What’s 
that I hear about your trickin’ your next 
neighbor with a conjure-bag?” he in- 
quired. 

But the negro disclaimed all knowledge 
of such a proceeding, and as to the con- 
jure-bag he affirmed, “ That ’ar’s some- 
thin’ I never tote.” 

‘Oh, no, of co’se not!” responded the 
preacher, sarcastically, and then, turning 
to me, he added, “ They won’t own to it, 
but they’re plumb full of such supersti- 
tions.” 

“T doan’ believe in ’em,” said the 
negro. 

“Yes, you do. If you was to wake up 
and find some one had sprinkled a lire of 
salt aroun’ your doorstep, and put a little 
bit of hair inside the line of salt, you’d 
think there was bad things goin’ to happen 
to you. I know you, and I know your 
conjure-bags—them little bags with a few 
roots and things in ’em.”’ 

“T ricolict a circumstance,” said a tall 
man sitting on a near doorstep. ‘ About 
a year ago a few of us thought we’d have 
some fun with that ole nigger that lives 
all alone about a mile beyond the depot. 
We went one night and hitched a waxed 
string onto his cabin, and we’d scrape a 
stick across the string, and the noise it 
would make was something awful. 

“The nigger he pricked up his ears 
and he began to look aroun’ this way an’ 
that, and then he got a big club and sat 
there so scared it nearly took the curl 
out of his hair. Finally he went to 
prayin’, and he put up a hot prayer, too, 
and we ’most killed ourselves laughin’. 

“The nex’ day I met him and I asked 
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him what was the matter at his house 
las’ night, and tol’ him I was goin’ pas’ 
an’ heard him prayin’so loud it made the 
shingles rattle on his roof, and he said: 
‘The devil done come to my place las’ 
night, an’ he was boun’ he gwine get me, 
an’ I tried ev’ythin’ to get quit of him, 
but he wouldn’t go till 1 prayed the Lord, 
and then I heard him movin’ off down 
towards the swamp.’ ” 

“Well, he’s a good ole nigger,” com- 
mented the preacher. “ He never had 
any education and never wanted any. 
You take some of these young niggers 
that get a little learnin’ and thar ain’t no 
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gittin’ along with ’em. I'll say one thing, 
though, for this nigger-school of Washing- 
ton’s hyar—they won’t let ’em be too 
uppity thar. I know a young nigger was 
one time comin’ back from vacation, and 
the train was so crowded a good parcel 
of ’em had to stand, and some of ’em 
ladies. This fellow he had a seat, and 
he said he wa’n’t goin’ to give it up. He’d 
paid his fare and he’d just as much right 
to sit as any one. That’s like the way 
you do in the North, but there ain’t a 
white man in the South would sit a minute 
while a lady was standin’. Well, Booker 
was on that car and the young chap didn’t 
know it, and Booker heard what he said 
and ask, says he, ‘Whar are you goin’ ?’ 

“And the young fellow says, ‘ lo the 
school.’ 

“ And Booker says, ‘ No, you ain’t. We 
don’t want your sort hyar. You can turn 
aroun’ and go home.’ Yes, Booker’s got 
some good ideas, if he is a nigger.”’ 

“Thar’s Jake Darkin down at the 
corner,’ remarked the tall man on the 
doorstep. “ He ain’t been in town befo’, 
I reckon, since his horse trade.” 

“ What was the trouble ?” I inquired. 

“Why, Tuskegee is a great place for 
tradin’ horses. ‘They’re at it all the time 
round back of the hotel. Jake’s young as 
yo’ are, but he thought he could do as 
well as the nex’ man in the horse busi- 
ness, an’ it was time he had atry. So 
he drove into town, and the horse he come 
on was a crackerjack-—a first-class good 
horse, right in his prime. Jake he went 
to the stable of one of our experts and 
he says, ‘I’ve started out to do some 
horse-trading. Now,’ he says, ‘ hyar’s my 
horse. What have you got to put up 
against him ?’ 

“*QOh,’ the man says, ‘I don’t want to 
trade.’ 

“ But that wouldn’t do, It only made 
Jake mo’ anxious, and he kep’ urgin’ til] 
the man says, ‘ Well, hyar’s a good horse, 
and I don’t mind tradin’ him if I can get 
my price. 

“The horse looked fine in the stall, 
though he was thirty years old—a good 
deal older’n Jake was—and the man had 
paid about fifteen dollars for him. 

“Well, how’ll yo’ trade?’ says Jake. 

“*Why, I’ll give you five dollars to boot.” 

¢]"ll tell you what I’ll do,’ says Jake; 
‘you make it ten and it’s a go.’ 
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“ And the man did, and Jake changed 
his saddle on to the new horse and went 
off, feelin’ putty well satisfied with him- 
self. But everybody in town guyed him. 
They said he couldn’t get home with such 
a horse, and finally it kind of dawned on 
him he’d ‘made a mistake, and he went 
back to the stables. ‘See hyar,’ he says, 
‘they’re all a-tellin’ me I can’t get home 
with this horse.’ 

“*Well, I don’t care,’ says the man. 
‘That’s nothing to me. It makes no dif- 


f’rence to me whether yo’ go home or 
whar yo’ go.” 

“« But I traded yo’ a fine young horse,’ 
says Jake. 

“* And I traded yo’ a fine old horse,’ 
Says the man. 

“«* Well, I want to trade back,’ says Jake. 

** But I don’t; I’m satisfied,’ says the 
man. 

“And so they had it back and forth 
until the man said if Jake would pay him 


back the ten dollars he’d give him and 
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twenty besides he’d trade. ‘I only do it 
for one thing,’ he says—‘ because yo’re 
young. Yo’ve got back the horse now yo’ 
had in the first place, but it’s cost yo’ twenty 
dollars for bein’ so confounded smart.’ ”’ 
At the conclusion of this narrative the 
preacher rose, saying he must go over to 
the bank to see about a loan he had made 
there. The president of the bank was an 
old schoolmate of his, and the preacher 
mentioned with pride that, as a special 
favor to him, the loan had been made at 
ten per cent. Interest rates are high in 
all parts of the South, and in many sec- 
tions one to two per cent. a month is 
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FAMILIAR TUSKEGEE STREET SCENES 


commonly charged. The man who will 
loan at ten per cent. is regarded as a pub- 
lic benefactor. 
The principal streets radiating from 
the ‘Tuskegee town square are broad and 
tree-lined, and are flanked by fine old 
mansions, some in serene retirement be- 
yond a formal garden, some approached 
by an avenue of great trees. ‘Tuskegee 


was one of the richest towns in the State 
“beto’ the war;” but, while the vicinity 
was never fighting-ground, the conflict left 
it devastated and ruined in common with 
the rest of the Confederacy, so that, 
although you still find the old-time man- 
sions and the ample grounds, they are 


not, as a rule, well kept up, and some are 
far gone in decay and dilapidation. The 
dwellings are of two types—the low and 
spreading with wide piazzas, and a higher 
and more imposing style with pillared 
fronts like Greek temples. On warm 
days the doors are thrown wide open and 
you can see straight through the central 
hall which penetrates and ventilates these 
homes of the sunny South from front to 
rear. 

Just outside of the village is the white 
folks’ cemetery, of which they are very 
proud, for it is full of monuments and 
receives constant care; but to me it looked 
like a desert—as if the spot was blasted. 
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It is a wholly grassless waste of sand, re- 
lieved only by clumps of flowering shrubs 
and scattered trees. Roads and paths 
are marked by bordering lines of bricks 
set up on edge so as to overlap each other 
in saw-toothed fashion, and family plots 
are ordinarily inclosed either by a brick 
wall or, more likely, by a forlorn-looking 
wooden fence. An old negro is kept busy 
hoeing up such stray spears of grass and 
sproutings of weeds as chance to start, 
and owners of plots often supplement his 
labors in keeping the earth befittingly 
barren by bringing rakes and brooms 
and giving the sand above their family 
graves a thorough scratching and brush- 
ing. Then it appears beautiful in their 
eyes. Grass seems to them unkempt. 

A great deal of money has been spent on 
the monuments, and the desire to emulate 
others in funeral display has plainly re- 
sulted in expenses far beyond the means 
of many who have put up these fine stones. 
Very few of them date back more than 
thirty or forty years. They have nearly 
all been bought in the period of the town’s 
poverty. 

The negroes have a separate cemetery. 
If a colored person was to be buried 
among the whites, the latter would all rise 
from their graves in indignation. How 
they tolerate the “ niggers ” in heaven is 
a mystery, unless there is a kitchen there. 
But, whatever the state of affairs in heaven, 
no mixing is allowed in this Tuskegee 
burial-place, and the negro dead are 
interred a half-mile further on where 
cultivated fields give way to scrubby wood- 
land. In ahumble way, their cemetery is 
a copy of that of the whites. Fences 
have been built around quite a number of 
family plots, and the ground in some 
cases is kept free from greenery by occa- 
sional hoeings and sweepings. Several 
of the graves were marked with diminu- 
tive slabs of marble; others had neatly 
painted white boards set up; but most, if 
marked at all, had only bits of wood, 
though not infrequently the graves were 
outlined by a border of bricks or bottles. 
The cemetery was not inclosed, and many 
of the rude fences about the family plots 
were falling to wreck. Its pleasantest 
features, as I saw it, were the tufts of 
wild violets growing here and there and 
two black-gum trees all ahum with honey- 
gathering bees. 


While I was loitering here an elderly 
negro came along the path leading through 
the brush from the town. Over his 
shoulder he carried a spade, under his 
arm a box, and in one hand a piece of 
board. He approached me, and, holding 
out the piece of board, said, “ Would yo’ 
write on this yere for me, Cap? When 
I war young I war that triflin’ I learnt 
every kind of divilment, but I didn’t 
learn to read an’ write, an’ I wish yo’d 
copyfy the name on this yere box.” 

The box was a coffin and contained the 
body of a child. It was a slight affair 
obtained at a grocer’s, and some printing 
on the end in red and black showed it 
had originally held canned tomatoes. 
After I had copied the name the old man 
poked around considering where he had 
better dig the grave. He soon selected 
a spot, and was not long in making a 
shallow trench in the sandy earth. Then 
he put in the coffin, shoveled back the 
sand, set up the headboard with its pen- 
ciled lettering, and at the foot of the 
grave stuck in a stick he picked up near 
by. That done, he plodded off toward 
the town, and the melancholy little funeral 
was ended. 

Off on another road, well away from 
the village, is a colored folks’ camp-meet- 
ing ground. Itis on a hill-slope with a 
thin growth of woods round about and not 
even a negro house insight. Here stands 
a great, low, wide-spreading shed of a 
building, open on all sides. The seats 
for the worshipers are rough planks, some 
of them a sawmill product and others 
hewed out with axes, and very thick and 
clumsy. ‘The pulpit platform and furnish- 
ings were scarcely less rude. Just outside 
the building at the rear was what looked 
like a sacrificial altar. It was a slight 
platform of short boards supported on 
four stakes and covered witha few inches 
of earth and a strewing of coals. No 
doubt a fire was built on it nightly to 
light the approach to the evening meetings. 
At a little remove were several ruinous 
cabins. They had bunks in them and 
fireplaces, and would be repaired when the 
time of need came to serve as lodgings for 
those who came froma distance. The an- 
nual midsummer meetings are very pictur- 
esque ; yet they are not nearly so wild and 
barbaric as such meetings were formerly, 
and decorous intelligence is everywhere 
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becoming constantly more characteristic 
of the negro religious gatherings. 

I returned from the camp-grounds by 
a field-path. On the dry slopes hugging 
the earth grew numerous spiny cacti of 
the prickly-pear order, and they were 
loaded with fruit. Southern’ children 
sometimes eat the pears, though there is 
not much to them save seeds and a tang 
of acidity. ‘The woods were gay with the 
blooming dogwood that one might easily 
mistake at a little distance for bushes full 
of white butterflies, and there were pink 
azalias and hawthorn, and a multitude of 
lesser blossoms, while along the fences in 
the opens were coral honeysuckle, black- 
berries, and wild roses all in flower. For 
a portion of the way I followed one of the 
brooks, or “branches,” as the smaller 
streams are called in the South, through 
a loosely wooded hollow. On the hill- 
tops the wind blew a chilly gale, but here 
the air was quiet and tinged with spring- 
like warmth. Best of all, I came on a 
“mocker” in full song—a changing, elo- 
quent song with many surprises, trills, 
whistles, and snatches of melody. 

I left the hollow not far from Mr. 


Washington’s school, and, on climbing a 
high zigzag fence, startled a young negro 
student who had secretly constructed here 


an amateur hothouse. He had taken 
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some discarded windows and other odds 
and ends and tinkered up a structure 
three or four feet square and six or seven 
high, that was quite ingenious. To a 
certain extent this was a plaything, yet 
he was by its means doing some genuine 
investigation into the principles of-plant 
growth and nurture. He was perhaps 
making more out of his school opportuni- 
ties than most; but the students, as a 
whole, are remarkably earnest, and are 
intent on getting all the good they can 
out of their course. I doubt if there is a 
white school in our entire country where 
the mental and moral atmosphere is so 
good. ‘The students are not merely work- 
ing to help themselves, but to be uplifters 
of their race. They are obliged to sub- 
sist on the plainest fare, to learn order, 
cleanliness, industry, and promptness. 
Small vices are not tolerated, nor any 
tendency to foppish display. 

The school is an inspiration, and the 
master spirit is Booker T. Washington— 
a man who, in spite of his fame, continues 
unspoiled; a man of rare simplicity and 
ability and hard sense, giving his life to 
stem the tide of ignorance and poverty 
and the attendant evils that weigh down 
his people. One does not have to be 
long in the South to appreciate the im- 
mense need and importance of his work, 
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If the newspapers of St. Louis were as widely read as those of New York, the name 
of Circuit Attorney Folk would be as familiar to the people of the United States as 
that of Mayor Low. For nearly a year he has been the central figure in the most 
remarkable prosecution of political knavery since that of the Tweed Ring in the early 
seventies. This prosecution has resulted in the conviction, not only of bribe-takers, 
but of bribe-givers, and has brought home to the rich and influential classes of St. Louis 
the extent to which the responsibility for civic corruption rests upon them. Mr. Folk 
was nominated for his present office against his protest, but, having been elected, has 
discharged its duties against still stronger protests from party leaders who put him in 
nomination. Democratic corruptionists as well as Republican have been prosecuted 
without fear or favor. 
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The Russian and Polish Jew in New York 


By Edward A. Steiner 
With Photographs by Henry Hoyt Moore 


ES, you were right, 
thisis like heaven,” 
were the words 
which greeted me 
from the lips of a 
young Russian Jew 
the morning the 
ship stopped its 
ceaseless throb and 
lay like a sleeping 
giantess before her 
giant castle, the 
city of New York: 
A stormy voyage 
across the Atlantic 
has untold terror 
for the steerage 
passenger who is 
a stranger to the 
sea, and who lives 
during his journey 
in quarters too 
often unfit for hu- 
man beings, with 
little breathing- 
space, and in com- 
pany with eight 
hundred or often one thousand men, 
women, and children. The Russian or 
Polish Jew has his hardships infinitely 
increased, first by his ritualistic scruples, 
which forbid the eating of food not 
cooked according to the law, and sec- 
ondly by the rigor, strengthened by 
prejudice, with which he is treated by the 
ship’s crew. To bring these people a 
drink of sweet, cool water, a lump of 
sugar, or a. bit of fruit, is to earn their 
everlasting gratitude and to open the 
door to their heart’s secrets. Each one 
has a story, pitiful often to the heart- 
breaking, sometimes amusing, but always 
one into which can be thrown a ray of 
hope. ‘It will look to you like heaven 
when you reach New York,” I said, dur- 
ing a storm which made the cabin decid- 
edly uncomfortable, but which made the 
steerage a hell. 

A dense fog hung over the harbor, and 


the expectant passengers in their best 
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garments stood upon the deck trying to 
penetrate the veil which hid from them 
their promised land. A gentle breeze at 
last lifted the fog from the water ; it had 
lost the deep color of the sea, the waves 
were broken and gentler, and as the mist 
rose higher and higher, and the veil at 
last was torn into fleecy shreds, low hills 
were seen at one side, and at the other a 
shining plain, while before us lay revealed 
the city of refuge, the gateway to the land 
of hope. 

Some day there may rise a poet who 
will be able to give expression to the feel- 
ings of these thousands who come each 
year, out of darkness, distress, sorrow, 
painful labor, and hopelessness, and who 
stand with throbbing hearts before their 
life’s dream. Hundreds of such hearts 
have revealed themselves to me in my 
journeys across and in my companionship 
with them, and to all of them this moment 
was the most glorious of their lives, some- 
what like a new birth, a feeling too sacred 
and solemn to be expressed. Yes, it was 
almost like heaven. 

When we passed the Goddess of 
Liberty, my young enthusiast cried out, 
“I could embrace her!” and thousands of 
hungry eyes looked at her who had opened 
the gates of a new paradise to millions of 
the oppressed and poor. 

The first cloud passed over the face of 
my friend when the physician boarded 
the vessel, when, pushed by the thousand 
eager shoulders, he had to pass review, 
and, finally, when those who had had 
money enough to pay for second cabin 
(a difference of only ten dollars) were per- 
mitted to go ashore unhindered, while he 
and all his comrades were driven into a 
barge and finally landed at Ellis Island, 
there to remain in seeming imprisonment. 
Having passed myself, with this friend 
and his thousand or more fellow-passen- 
gers, through all the channels which finally 
lead to freedom, I can say that there is 
much unnecessary rigor and roughness, 
a degree of profanity totally uncalled for, 
a pushing and beating often which give 
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the young stranger from Russia the idea 
that he has landed in the Czar’s domain 
and not in the United States of America. 
There are many excuses for the rigor, 
some for the roughness, but none for the 
profanity and useless chicanery. I sup- 
pose that everything is being done to 
protect these helpless wards of ours, but 
many of the men employed are totally 
unfit for the task, morally and intellect- 
ually. I bought bread at the lunch- 
counter and received less than half the 
change due me, and in this way the pit- 
tance of the stranger is often drained 
before he reaches the shore. On the 
boat which brought us from Ellis Island 
to New York, where there was no more 
necessity for any kind of supervision, two 
burly officials passed away their time by 
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driving the men into a rather close apart- 
ment and forcing them back whenever 
they tried to catch a glimpse of their 
paradise. 

On the Battery, hundreds and thou- 
sands of men, women, and children were 
waiting ; there was much weeping and 
rejoicing, for each passenger had some 
one there, some one who had prepared 
the way, and in whose house he would 
have the first glimpse of American life. 
The express company which carries the 
baggage of the immigrants fromthe steamer 
sends ninety per cent. of it to the East Side, 
and eighty-six per cent. to that portion of 
it known as the Ghetto, which lies between 
City Hall and Fifth Street and between 
the Bowery and the East River. This 
Ghetto is twice as large as that of Warsaw, 


A POULTRY DEALER IN THE GHETTO 
This man also deals in feathers, which, by the Jewish law, must be plucked from the fowls without the usual steaming process. 
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Russia, where there are 250,000 people ; 
it is less dirty, less suspiciously fragrant, 
but has enough of all these old-country 
characteristics to keep the young immi- 
grant from being homesick. 

The climate here being warmer, there 
is more life on the streets, and sidewalks 
and driveways are packed by humanity, 
most of it children, for the Abrahamitic 
promise that his seed shall increase like 
the sands of the sea has not yet departed 
from Israel—only the illustration is not 
quite complete, for while the Ghetto chil- 
dren are as numerous as the sands (I 
counted nearly two thousand in one 
block), they are not nearly so clean. 

The language of the Ghetto is Yiddish, 
a mixture of German, Hebrew, and Rus- 
sian, but with enough English mixed with 
it to make the immigrant halt before such 
words as “gemovet,” ‘“ gejumpt,” “ ge- 
trusted,” which sooner or later will become 
part of his own vocabulary. 

Street signs are written in Hebrew 
letters, and the passer-by is invited by 
them to drink a glass of soda for a 
cent, to buy two “ pananas ” for the same 
sum, to purchase a prayer-mantle or 
‘‘ kosher’ meat, to enter a beer-saloon or 
a synagogue. Many of these signs are 
translated into English, and Rabbi Levin- 
son on Cannon Street has in large Eng- 
lish letters, “‘ Performer of Matrimony ;” 
in the same house one finds “ wedding 
dresses for hire,” and can have his “ pic- 
ture photographed,” and also may buy 
“ furnitings for pedrooms and barlors.” 

Everything is for sale on the street, 
from pickled cucumbers to feather beds, 
and almost all the work done in this 
Ghetto is done by Jewish workmen. 
There are Jewish plumbers, locksmiths, 
masons, and of course tailors, and work 
and trade are the watchwords of the 
Ghetto, where, in all my wanderings through 
it, I have not seen that genus Americanum, 
the corner loafer. 

The immigrant moves into a tenement- 
house, which, even after tenement-house 
legislation, is much too crowded and too 
dirty. The New York Ghetto looks re- 
markably decent from the outside, but 
pharisaic landlords have beautified the 
“outside of the cup and platter,” while 
within, the house is poorly prepared for 
human habitation. A good example is 
the house into which one of these my 
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friends moved, and into which over two 
hundred souls are crowded. 

During my stay there, in the hottest 
part of the month of July, the water supply 
for the two upper stories failed at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and unflushed 
closets and accumulating filth made the 
whole house a pest-hole. A complaint to 


the landlord brought the reply that the 


pump was broken, and that it would cost 
too much to repair it. The newcomer 
moves into the home of relatives or former 
townsmen, and I have counted three 
“ greeners,” as they are called, with a 
family which already had the blessing of 
five children, the oldest being eight years 
of age. 

The “ greener” is treated with kindness, 
but is made to feel his greenness at every 
point. .-‘There is an unwritten law in the 
Ghetto that for two days he must not 
work, but must eat all he can, for usually 
he arrives hungry to the starving point. 
His countrymen come to see him during 
that time, ask all sorts of questions about 
the old home, give much advice, and 
show a great deal of superior wisdom in 
the use of English, upon which they pride 
themselves, and with which they freely 
sprinkle their Yiddish. The more English 
they can display the smarter they are, and 
usually in two years the “ greener” has 
mastered this difficult language. He is 
put to work after the two days are over, 
and this process is called “ ausgreenen ”— 
getting a chance to shed old-country 
clothes and habits, and becoming like us; 
generally he goes into a sweat-shop as an 
“ aprater,” which means that he learns to 
run a sewing-machine, and for two. weeks 


he receives no wages, but a good deal of 
-a certain kind of training. 


In the rarest 
instances is he a tailor, being almost 
always unused to manual labor, and those 
two weeks are the hardest of his existence ; 
after that time he earns from one dollar 
to a dollar and a quarter a.day, and reaches 
the goal of two dollars after a long appren- 
ticeship. Out of his wages he sends 
money to wife and children, @¢ aged 
parents whose support he is, and whom 
America is still a large gold-field"where 
money is picked up. The wifé.. and 
children are anxiously waiting to join“him, 
and he is saving money for their tickets. 
Pitiful was the story of a cloak-presser 
who has a wife and four children on the 
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A SODA-WATER FOUNTAIN IN SUFFOLK STREET 
A familiar street-corner scene of the Ghetto. 
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other side and who has been almost heart- 
broken because he has been here two 
years and has been kept by “hard luck” 
from sending for them. I worked by his 
side for a day, receiving my first lessons 
in cloak-pressing from him, and the last 
letter from his wife was so pathetic that 
it drew tears from my eyes and money 
from my pocketbook towards those tickets. 
When the day’s work was over, and the 
possibility of soon seeing his family was 
almost realized, he said as we parted, “I 
shall sleep happily to-night ;” and so did 
I, in spite of heat and sore muscles. 
From a presser the man may become a 
cutter, then a designer, and at last own a 
shop himself, live in Harlem, and his 
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wife wear diamonds. Harlem is the goal, 
and the further uptown he moves the 
larger, one may be sure, is his bank account; 
if he moves back, itis a sign of hard times 
or of bankruptcy. Not seldom he begins 
his career by selling suspenders, and I 
have seen Russians only five days in this 
country standing on Broadway with their 
stock in trade, eloquently inviting the 
passer-by to purchase their wares. 

Out of four hundred Russian Jews who 
came to this country in one day, three 
hundred and fifty stayed in New York, 
and three hundred of that number moved 
into the Ghetto; of those whom I traced, 
seventy-five per cent. began life doing the 
hardest kind of manual labor, and the 
rest devoted themselves to 
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petty trading. 

I dropped into a pawnshop 
on Avenue C one day, and 
after I made some purchases 
the proprietor grew friendly 
and introduced me to his fam- 
ily. He is the happy father 
of seven sons, all of them 
“smart as a whip,” and all of 
them doing well. The young- 
est one, Charles T., is the 
smartest, is still in school, and, 
like all the Yiddish boys, is at 
the head of hisclass. Charles 
T. knows everything, from 
Marquis of Queensberry rules 
to the schedule of lectures at 
the Educational Alliance build- 
ing. “What are you going 
to be, Charles?” lasked. “A 
business man like my father,” 
and the keen look in his big 
eyes, the determination of his 
whole frame and face, showed 
that he would succeed ‘even 
better than his father, who is 
beginning to think of “ being 
at ease in Zion,’’ and retiring 
from business. Charles T.’s 
father began life by buying 
rags on Houston Street; his 
sons will sell bonds on Wall 
Street. 

The Ghetto is not all bar- 
ter and manual labor, for there 
are over one hundred syna- 
gogues in which prayers are 
said every day, although only 
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a few of these synagogues are 
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A TYPICAL JEWISH FAMILY OF HESTER STREET 
Near the door hangs a portrait of Isaac Alehanan, the greatest Jewish rabbi of the last century. The picture hangs ina 
majority of the Jewish homes. 


anything more than halls or large rooms 
in tenement-houses, sometimes above or 
below a drinking-place, and in a few in- 
stances in a ball-room, which on Saturdays 
puts off its unholy garb. 

If all the population of the Ghetto 
attended to its religious duties, these one 
hundred synagogues would have to be 
increased to at least a thousand; but on 
Saturday many have to work and more 
wish to work, and no more than twenty 
per cent. of the Ghetto population attend 
religious services, except on the two great 


feast-days, New Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement, when everybody goes, and 
synagogues are established wherever there 
is room enough for ten men (the legal 
number) to stand together and say their 
prayers. 

Most of the Ghetto rabbis, like Mr. 
Levinson, are “‘ performers of matrimony ”’ 
and not much else; they are pious, but 
not deeply religious, and measure a man’s 
religion by his observance of feasts and 
fasts; they are ignorant of all literature 


except the Talmud, that treasure-house 
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of Jewish thought and prison-house of 


Jewish souls. ‘They are as superstitious 
as their constituency, and often less 
honest, but in not a few cases truly 
devout andcharitable. ‘There is no eccle- 
siastical control over these rabbis, and 
they are in some cases self-made men in 
the worst sense of the word, and their 
influence upon the ethical life of the 
Ghetto is almost “nil.” They are the 
Jews’ law court and judges in matters 
which pertain to ritualistic questions, but 
they are almost nothing to them in life. 
There is very little preaching, less pas- 
toral visitation, and much useless bending 
of the back over musty books full of 
“dry bones ” of rabbinical lore. 

The one great intellectual and ethical 
center of the Ghetto is the Educational 
Alliance building, with its various scat- 
tered branches; it is everything which a 
Young Men’s Christian Assoclation is to 
a Gentile coramunity, only more, inasmuch 
as it ministers to all, from childhood to 
old age. Israel’s intellectual hunger is 
as great as its proverbial greed for wealth, 
and this gigantic building, covering a 
block and containing forty-three class- 
rooms, is entirely inadequate to meet the 
demand. ‘The main entrance is always 
in a state of siege, and two policemen are 
stationed there to maintain order and 
keep the crowding people in line. I 
visited it on a hot Sunday afternoon in 
July, and I found the large, well-stocked 
reading-room uncomfortably filled by 
young men. The roof-garden is a 
breathing-place for thousands, and is 
always crowded by children, who are 
supervised in their play and who enjoy it 
eagerly. 

The annual report reads like a fairy 
tale. Many of the lectures and entertain- 
ments have to be given a number of times 
to give all an opportunity to hear and to 
see, and some of the most difficult subjects 
discussed find the most numerous and 
enthusiastic hearers. Baths sewing and 
cooking schools, are maintained, and to 
give even a list of all the agencies em- 
ployed to lift this population would exhaust 
my space. ‘There has been marked im- 
provement among its constituency mentally 
and ethically, and the redemption of New 
York from Tammany was in no small 
measure due to the faithful work done by 
this and other similar centers, and not 
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the least among them the University set- 
tlement. 

There are several Christian churches in 
this district, but what their influence upon 
the newcomer is I could not determine, 
although in the main it may be said that the 
churches do not concern themselves regard- 
ing this problem around them, although 
there are a few notable exceptions. 

The following letter does not give one 
a hopeful view of the situation. The 
gentleman to whom this letter was written, 
Mr. User Marcus, was actively engaged in 
the kind of politics in which the churches 
ought to have an interest. He organized 
a club, and through one of its members 
secured a room in the Woods Memorial 
Church on Avenue A. After the first 
meeting Mr. Marcus received the follow- 
ing letter : 


New York, Nov. 1, 1901. 
Mr. User Marcus, 157 Second Ave., City: 

Dear Sir—Word has just come to me that 
your cluo will mainly consist of Jews. also 
that you are acting independently of the club 
already formed. Now you must know that 
the young men who have the club are the men 
of our church, and therefore it would not be 
right to oust them for strangers, and especially 
Jews. Themen are quite worked up about it, 
and came to see me about it the other night, 
and this is my decision: that you get another 
place of meeting other than ours. I have 
issued orders that you cannot meet again. 
And another thing: I told youstrictly that you 
must be out by 10 p.M., which you were not, 
as you kept the room open until eleven o’c lock. 
All these things have determined me on my 
course, and | hope that you will not take it in 
a wrong spirit, as | am acting simply for the 
best interests of my church, and feel that this 
is the best way for all concerned. 

It seems to me that, being Jews, you would 
scorn to accept any favors from Christians. 
I should certainly be pretty far gone before | 
should ask or even accept a favor at the hand 
of a Jew, knowing as | do the feeling which 
exists between them and the people of our 
religion. Yours respectfully, 


The Jew suspects every convert and 
suspects and hates the missionary. His 
own religious faith may have little hold 
upon him, but he is hostile to the attempt 
to proselyte him and his brethren. He 
knows Christianity from its worst side, 
and he does not always see it in these 
missions from its best side, for all relig- 
ious work which bends its effort toward 
making a big annual report must be super- 
ficial if not dishonest, and the temptation 


THE OPEN-AIR MARKET IN LUDLOW STREET 


WHERE THE GHETTO PEOPLE BUY THEIR LINENS AND UNDERWEAR 
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to make converts is very great, even if the 
methods employed are not above suspicion. 

The work of the Jewish Mission in the 
Ghetto ought to be the interpretation of 
the spirit of Christianity, so that it might 
remove suspicion and prejudice, and not 
increase them. Making converts in that 
mechanical way used in the revival service 
of the past is as obnoxious to the sensible 
Christian as it is to the sensitive Jew; 
while the coddling of the convert and his 
exhibition as an example do more harm 
than good. A true interpretation of Jesus 
in and out of the churches by Christian 
people, a touch of kindness here and there 
without a thought of definite results, the 
treating of the Jew as a man and not as 
a special species, would do more to reach 
the Jewish soul than any organized mis- 
sionary effort with which I am acquainted. 

I do not wish to close this subject with- 
out a tribute to two missionaries engaged 
in this work. There are others, no doubt, 
equally earnest, but these two men I know. 
They are the Rev. Bernhard Angell, in 
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New York, and the Rev. Isidore Cohen, 
of Brooklyn. They are both sensible men, 
earnest without being fanatical, and are 
scrupulously honest. 

The most important social factor in the 
Ghetto is the newspaper, of which there 
are four or five in Yiddish, all of them 
ably edited. The paper most in evidence 
on the street is the “ Jewish Vorwaerts,” 
the Social Democratic organ; if all its 
readers were adherents of this political 
faith, its strength would be enormous. A 
careful examination of this subject shows 
that there are about three thousand Social 
Democrats in the Ghetto, and that three 
hundred of that number are of the extreme 
type. The politics of the Ghetto used to 
be very uniform; they were Democratic; 
years ago a Jewish Republican was a 
curiosity, to-day he is a very important 
minority. Tammany had a very strong 
hold upon this district, and even to-day 
Patrick McKane, the “ Irish Jew,” as he is 
called, is its political patron saint. ‘“ To 
fix and be fixed” used to be considered 
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For years this Russian Jewess has kept her stand at the corner of Ludlow and Hester Streets, where she sells the ‘' Sabbath 
’clock. 
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no crime, and is still winked at with 
both eyes, although since Tammany’s 
defeat the political backbone of the 
Ghetto has a few less crooked wind- 
ings. ‘I voted the Democratic ticket 
straight for three years,” said a Jewish 
laborer to me; “one year I voted with 
the Social Democrats, now I ama Re- 
publican.” 

Charles T.’s father, the pawnbroker, 
is a Democrat of the Tammany stripe, 
although not a leader; Tammany can 
be “fixed,” and the pawnbroker’s 
business requires it. I visited a num- 
ber of their shops, and found that, 
although the law requires that no 
pledges shall be taken from children 
under sixteen, children five or six 
years old come with armfuls of house- 
hold goods which are readily accepted. 
To Charles T.’s father Patrick Me- 
Kane is a great man; “he would go 
a thousand miles to do something for 
a Jew,” and so would the Jew for him, 
and that covers the multitude of sins. 
Patrick McKane is a type of the suc- 
cessful boss who is “all things to all 
men ”’ and everything to himself. He 
loves the Jew, and if the Chinaman were 
as numerous and could vote he would 
love the Chinaman, for, although he isa 
good Roman Catholic, he has nosuchre- 
ligious scruples as have some Protestant 
propagandists, and is, therefore, a great 
factor in the making of American 
citizens. He has no prejudices, has 
a big heart and a big pocketbook, and 
the latteris the biggest thing about him. 

I found much rebellion against 
Tammany in the Ghetto, which indicates 
the dawn of a better day. The majority 
of the older emigrants take no part in 
politics, and about seventy-five per cent. 
of those of voting age are not citizens 
and do not care to be, and many are not 
fit to be: they leave this task and privi- 
lege to their children who have gone 
through the public schools and have 
received some training in citizenship. 
The Jewish emigrant receives his first 
training for citizenship in one of the 
lodges or societies of which there are 
legions. Here he receives his first indi- 
vidual consciousness, for he can vote, and, 
above all, he can talk, and unlock the 
flood-gates of suppressed emotion. 

There are especial Jewish fraternities 
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such as the “ B’nai B’rith,” as well as Odd 
Fellows’ lodges and Daughters of Rebekah 
in which the Jews’ predominate. I 
attended a “ meetunk,” as it is called, of 
a Sick and Benefit Society, and I think 
that it is typical of all of them. The 
“ meetunk ” was held on Lewis Street, in 
a hall which is in the top story of a rather 
old and rickety building ; underneath the 
lodge-room is a dance-hall, beneath that 
a synagogue, and a saloon in the basement. 
The “ meetunk ” was a public installation 
of officers, and the ladies were invited, 
To one who has seen these people in their 
old environment the change seems mirac- 
ulous. The men wore the very best and 
cleanest clothing, and the women were 
inoffensively stylish. | 
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All the red tape of the American lodge 
was observed in this society, in which 
most of the members knew nothing of 
parliamentary law and had never taken 
part in debate. Unfortunately for the 
decorum of the ladies, there was a wedding 
ball in the room below, and the Polish 
mazurka kept their feet in motion and 
did not seal their lips. The President 
used the gavel freely, and, in spite of 
stamping feet and wild-measured music, 
the installation services were carried out. 
The personnel of this society is of some 
interest; its eighty members are drawn 
almost entirely from one district in the 
old country; with the exception of three 
or four men, they are all engaged in manual 
labor. The retiring President is a grad- 
uate of a gymnasium, speaks four lan- 
guages poorly and English very well, is a 
Republican, is thoroughly Americanized, 
and, although not active in politics, is 
an influence for good in their affairs. 
He neither smokes nor drinks, and 
manages to save money from his meager 
wages. ‘The newly installed President is 
a Hungarian Jew, a wood-turner by trade, 
earns eighteen dollars a week, is also a 
Republican, not active in politics, but a 
conscientious citizen. The newly elected 
Vice-President is a cloak-presser, a strong 
Social Democrat, and would die for his 
political faith. He belongs to the Social 
Labor wing, and he hates the Social Demo- 
cratic wing with a desperate hatred; he 
is a good speaker, honest though fanatical, 
and yet one who might be made to see 
the weakness of his political creed. The 
Secretary is a Polish Jew, a Cealer in 
plumbers’ supplies, a Democrat not of the 
Tammany order, a stereotyped Anti-Im- 
perialist and Free-trader, speaks English 
fluently although only ten years in this 
country, and is on the road to Harlem— 
that is, to wealth. ‘The Treasurer is a 
Russian Jew, an “aprator,” earns eight 
dollars a week, speaks English very well, 
has been six years in the country but is 
not yet a citizen; he will be a Social 
Democrat first, and a Republican when 
he has a bank account. Of the eighty 
men present, fifteen were Republicans, 
twenty were Democrats, two were Social- 
ists, and the rest were not yet citizens. 

Most of them spoke English fairly well, 
and some could understand a few words 
although only four months in this country. 
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Of the married women the fewest could 
speak English, but the young girls knew 
it well enough—slang, vaudeville songs, 
and all. 

After the installation services there was 
much useless discussion (under the “good 
of the order”) upon minor points, so typ- 
ical of such meetings outside the Ghetto. 
Characteristic of the “ meetunk” was the 
fact that the leaders were all members of 
other lodges. Of the women who spoke 
for “ the good of the order,” a “ Daughter 
of Rebekah,” the wife of the President, 
made a capital speech. The “ meetunk” 
adjourned for a banquet served in the 
basement, where a Hungarian stew and 
beer cheered and filled but did not in- 
ebriate or cause indigestion. National 
songs were rendered by the young people 
as the spirit moved them, and after the 
banquet the whole “meetunk” invited 
itself to the wedding ball up stairs, where 
with czardash and mazurka they drove 
time away wildly, and prepared them- 
selves badly for the next day’s hard labor. 

In the Ghetto, Friday, the day before 
the Sabbath, is a day of agitation, of scrub- 
bing, cooking, baking, and merchandizing ; 
Saturday is the day of meditation, when 
the faces are solemn and the step is slow, 
and although many must work, there is a 
perceptible stillness everywhere. With 
shuffling step and pious mien the rabbis 
and members go to the synagogue, and 
with much wailing and lamentation praise 
and bless Jehovah. 

The second generation of the immigrant 
Jew has lost its adherence to the solemn 
observance of the day of rest; eats and 
drinks whenever and wherever opportu- 
nity offers, smokes cigars on the Sabbath 
(a most heinous sin), and as Charles T.’s 
father told me, “ we go to the synagogue 
twice a year, give them some money, and 
are done with it.” Americanization means 
to the Jew in most cases dejudaizing 
himself without becoming a Christian. 
There is a painful,eagerness on the part 
of some of the younger generation espe- 
cially to cast aside everything which marks 
it as Jewish, and I have heard some of 
the severest criticisms of the Jews from 
the lips of such people. The American 
Jew becomes over-conscious of the faults 
of his race, and not seldom hates the word 
Jew and feels himself insulted if it is 
applied to him. “I hate them all,” I 
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heard a number of the younger Jews say, 
and there was no vice in the calender of 
Hades which they did not ascribe to their 
own race. 

If, as some people claim, the Jews are 
discriminated against in New York by the 
Gentile business firms, | have positive 
proof that there are a number of Jewish 
firms that do not employ any Jews and 
very many that prefer Gentile help. ‘The 
Jews who come from various European 
countries hate one another on general prin- 
ciples, and a Hungarian or German Jew 
looks down in the greatest derision on the 
Pole and the Russian. These latter two 
nationalities are mentally and physically 
stronger, their needs are smaller, their wits 
are sharper, and as getting ahead always 
starts calumny, the Russian Jew gets a 
good share of it. His is not a prepossess- 
ing nature; his form and face are often 
repulsive and his habits are none the less 
so, but he has an abundance of ambition 
and a superabundance of sharpness, which, 
when they are led into right channels, 
become an ennobling talent. East Broad- 
way, the wholesale district of the Ghetto, 
suffers from overmuch such talent, and its 
capacity for shrewd trading and quick 
thinking cannot be excelled anywhere in 
New York outside of Wall Street. 

The Polish and Russian Jews are under 
strong suspicion of making money out of 
fires and bankruptcies, and the suspicion 
must be well founded, for the insurance 
companies discriminate against them and 
many of them refuse to take the risks. 
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Great crimes are seldom laid to the charge 
of the Russian Jew, although too often he 
lends himself to rather shady business trans- 
actions. ‘Taking him asa whole, however, 
he is honest, industrious, and frugal, and 
has, above all, the making of a man in him. 
It is true that he works for small wages, 
but he soon wants more; he lives on little 
money, but he soon spends more. He 
does not have as many faults as his ene- 
mies assert, and he has as many virtues as 
one might reasonably expect. He is 
to be feared, not for his weakness, but for 
his strength ; not for his faults, but for his 
virtues; he is here to stay, he does not care 
to return to Russia, and he can’t if he 
wishes to. The Russian Government 
sees to that. If he wishes to return home 
for a visit, he changes his name, puts a big 
cross around the necks of his children, and 
says he is a Protestant; but he has a hard 
time to convince the officials, and often is 
forced to return without seeing his native 
village. ‘The Ghetto is not an ideal dwell- 
ing-place; its nearness to the Bowery, the 
crowded condition of its tenement-houses, 
its inherited weaknesses and sins, are 
against it, yet I have never seen a drunken 
man on any of its streets, and | have wit- 
nessed only one quarrel, but that was worth 
a great many of its kind in other places. 
Yet the Ghetto is a peaceful community, 
if not an ideal one; it is a great problem 
for the city of New York and for the whole 
country, for it is the great catch-basin from 
which little streams percolate through our 
country and through our social fabric. 
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By Frank Dempster Sherman 


In vain the quest: no mortal eyes may know 
The secret haunt wherein by day and night 
She shapes her dreams of audible delight 

And sends them forth to wander to and fro: 

Spirits of Sound, invisible they go 
To fill the world with wonder in their flight; 
Voices of Heaven, from whose starry height 

Strange hints of song steal down to earth below. 


Listen and hear the rhythmic echoes fall,— 
The winds and waves and leaves and bees and birds,— 
The blended harmony of reeds and strings,— 
Chorus and orchestra,—the voice and all 
The miracle of melody and words,— 
~ Music herself it is who dreams and sings! 
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THE GROWTH OF THE OAK 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE old saw has it, “Great oaks from 
little acorns grow,” and all of us who 
remember the saying have thus some 
idea of what the beginning of an oak 

is. But what of the beginning of the 
acorn? In a general way, one inferen- 
tially supposes that there must be a 
flower somewhere in the life-history of 
the towering white oak that has defied 
the storms of centuries and seems a-type 
of everything sturdy and strong and 
masculine; but what sort of a flower 
could one imagine as the source of so 
much majesty? We know of the great 
magnolias, with blooms befitting the rich- 
| ness of the foliage that follows them. 
We see, and some of us admire, the exquisitely delicate blossoms of that splendid 
American tree, the tulip or whitewood. We inhale with delight the fragrance that 
makes notable the time when the common locust sends forth its white racemes of 
loveliness. But we miss, many of us, the flowering of the oaks in early spring, and 
we do not realize that this family of trees, most notable for rugged strength, has its 
bloom of beginning at the other end of the scale, in flowers of delicate coloring and 
rather diminutive size. 

The reason I missed appreciating the flowers of the oak—they are quite new to 
me—for so many years of tree admiration is because of the distracting accompani- 
ment the tree gives to the blooms. Some trees—most of the maples, for instance— 
send out their flowers boldly ahead of the foliage, and it is thus easy to see what is 
happening above your head, as you stroll along drinking in the spring’s nectar of 
spicy air. Others, again, have such showy blooms that-the mass of foliage only 
accentuates their attractiveness, and it is not possible to miss them. 

But the oak is different; it is as modest as it is strong, and its bloom is nearly sur- 
rounded by the opening leaves in most seasons and in most of the species I am just 
beginning to be acquainted with. Then, too, these opening leaves are of such 
indescribable colors—if the delicate chromatic tints they reflect to the eye may be so 
strongly named—that they harmonize, and do not contrast, with the flowers, It is 
with them almost as with a fearless chipmunk whose acquaintance I cultivated this 
summer—he was gay with stripes of soft color, yet he so fitted any surroundings he 
chose to be in that when he was quiet he simply disappeared! The oak’s flowers 
and its exquisite unfolding of young foliage combine in one effect, and it is an effect 
so beautiful that one easily fails to separate its parts, or to see which of the mass of 
soft pink, gray, yellow, and green is bloom and which is leafage. 

Take the pin-oak, for instance, and note the softness of the greenery above its 
flowers. Hardly can we define the young leaves as green—they are all tints, and all 
beautiful. This same pin-oak, by the way (I mean the one the botanists call Quercus 
palustris), is a notable contradiction to the accepted theory that an oak of size and 
dignity cannot be reared in a lifetime. There are hundreds of lusty pin-oaks all over 
the Eastern States that are shading the homes of the wise men who planted them in 
youth, and they might well adorn our parks and avenues in place of many far less 
beautiful and permanent trees. With ordinary care, and in good soil, the pin-oak grows 
rapidly, and the characteristic spreading habit and the slightly down-drooping branches 
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a stately and somewhat formal habit, and, 
I must confess, accumulates some ragged 
dead branches in its interior. I like to see 
the smooth little acorns of the pin-oak, 
too, before the leaves drop; they seem so 
finished, and altogether pleasing. 

While I am innocent of either ability or 
intent to write botanically of the great 
oak family, | ought perhaps to transcribe 
the information that the flowers we see— 
if we look just at the right time in the 
spring—are known as “staminate catkins,” 
which, being interpreted, means that there 
are also pistillate flowers, much less con- 
spicuous, but exceedingly necessary if 
acorns are to result, and also that the 
familiar “ pussy-willow ” of our acquaint- 
ance is the same form of bloom—the cat- 
kin, or ament. I ought to say, too, that 
some of the oaks perfect acorns from 
blossoms in one year, while others must 
grow through two seasons before they are 
mature. Botanically, the oak family is 
nearly a world family, and we Americans, 
though possessed of many species, have 
no monopoly of it. Indeed, if I may dare 
to refer the reader to that great storehouse 
of words, the Encyclopedia Britannica, I 
think he will find that the oak is there 
very British, and that the English oak, 
surely a magnificent tree in England any- 
way, is patriotically glorified to the writer. 

But we want to talk of some of our own 
oaks. ‘The one thoroughly characteristic 
is surely the noble white oak, a tree most 
admirable in every way, and most widely 
distributed over the Northern States. Its 
majestic form, as it towers high above the 
ordinary works of man, conveys the repose 
of conscious strength to the beholder. 
There is a great oak in Connecticut to 
which I make pilgrimages, and from which 
I always get a message of rest and peace. 
There it stands, strong, full-powered, 
minding little the most furious storms, a 
benediction to every one who will but lift 
his eyes. There it has stood in full maj- 
esty for years unknown, for it was a great 
oak, so run the title-deeds, way back in 
1634, when first the white man began to 
own land in the Connecticut Valley. At 
first sight it seems not large, for its perfect 
symmetry conceals its great size; but its 
impression grows as one looks at it, until 
it fills the whole landscape. I have sat 
under it in spring, when yet its leafy can- 
opy was incomplete; I have looked into 


its green depths in midsummer, when its 
grateful shadow refreshed the highway; | 
have seen the sun set in redness beyond 
its bare limbs, the snowy countryside 
emphasizing its noble lines; I have tried 
to fathom the mystery in its sturdy heart 
overhead when the full moon rode in the 
sky; and always that “ great oak of Glas. 
tonbury ” has soothed and cheered and 
rested, and taken one nearer the Giver of 
all such good to restless humanity. 

Do I wonder at my friend who has 
built his home where he may look always 
at this white oak, or that he raged in 
anger when a crabbed neighbor ruthlessly 
cut down a superb tree of the same kind 
that was on his property line, in order 
that he might run his barbed-wire fence 
straight? No; I agree with him that this 
tree-murderer has probably a barbed-wire 
heart, and we expect that his future exist- 
ence will be treeless, at least. 

Sometimes this same white oak adapts 
itself to the bank of a stream, though its 
true character develops best ia the drier 
ground, Its strength has been its bane. 
for the value of its timber has caused 
many a great isolated specimen to be cut 
down, It is fine to know that some 
States— Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island also, I think—have given 
to trees along highways, and in situations 
where they are part of the highway land- 
scape, the protection of a wise law. Under 
this law each town appoints a tree-warden, 
serving without pay (and therefore with 
love), who may seal to the town by his 
label such trees as are truly the common 
possession, regardless of whose land they 
happen to be on. If the owner desires 
to cut down a tree thus designated, he 
must first obtain permission, after stating 
satisfactory reasons, of the annual town- 
meeting, and this is not so easy as to 
make cutting very frequent. The whole 
country should have such a law, and I 
would enjoy its application right here in 
Pennsylvania, where oaks of a hundred 
years have been cut down to make room 
for a whisky sign, and where a superb 
pin-oak that I passed to-day is devoted 
to an ignominious use. 

The white-oak leaf is the most familiar 
and characteristic, perhaps, of the family; 
but other species, close to the white oak 
in habit, show foliage of a very different 
appearance. The swamp white oak, for 
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instance, is a noble tree, and in winter 
particularly its irregular branches give it 
an especial expression of rugged strength 
as it grows along a brookside; but its 
leaves smooth up on the edges, giving only 
a hint of the deep serrations that typify 
its upland brother. Deeply green above 
are these leaves and softly white below, 
and in late summer there appears, here 
and there, on a stout stem, a most attract- 
ive acorn of large size. Its curious cup 
gives a hint, or more than a hint, as to the 
special designating character of another 
oak, the mossy-cup, or bur. This latter 
species is beautiful in its habit, rich in its 
foliage, and the fringed or mossed acorns 
are of a remarkable size. 

Of all the oaks, the sturdy but not lofty 
post-oak spreads the richest display of 
foliage. Its peculiar habit leads to the 
even placing of its violoncello-shaped 
leaves, and its generous crop of acorns 
gives added distinction in late summer. 
It is fine in the forest, and a notable 
ornament on any lawn. 

It has been said that a proper penance 
for an offending botanist would be a 
compulsory separation and description of 
the involved. and complicated goldenrod 
family; and I would suggest that a second 
edition of the same penance might be a 
requirement to name offhand the first 
dozen oak-trees the same poor botanist 
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might meet. So much do the foliage, 
the bark, and the habit of growth vary, 
and so considerable is the difference be- 
tween individuals of the same species, that 
the wisest expert is likely to be the most 
conservative. An unbotanical -observer, 
who comes at the family just because he 
loves trees in general, and is poking his 
eyes and his camera into unusual places, 
doesn’t make determinations; he tells 
what he thinks he sees, and leaves the 
outcome to the scientists. 

There are some oaks, however, that 
have borrowed the foliage of other trees 
so cunningly that one at first scouts the 
possibility of the Quercus parentage, until 
he sees an undeniable acorn thrusting 
itself forward. Then he is sure that what 
seemed a rather peculiarly shaped chest- 
nut-tree, with somewhat stumpy foliage, 
is none other than the chestnut-oak. A 
fine tree it is, too, this same chestnut-oak, 
with its masquerading foliage of deep 
green, its upright and substantial habit, 
its rather long and aristocratic-looking 
acorns. The authorities tell that its wood, 
too, is brownish and valuable; but we 
tree-lovers don’t enthuse over mere tim- 
ber, because that means the killing of the 
trees. 

The willow-oak will not deceive, be- 
cause its habit is so oak-like and so willow- 
less; but its foliage is surely borrowed 
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FLOWERS OF THE CHESTNUT-OAK 


from its graceful and more rapidly grow- 
ing neighbor. Not so large, by any means, 
as the white oak or the chestnut-oak, it 
has somewhat rough and reddish bark, 
and its acorns are perfected in the second 
year of their growth, close to the twigs, 
in the way of the pin-oak. The general 
aspect of the tree is upright, rather than 
spreading, and it partakes thus of the 
maple character in its landscape effect. 
The willow-oak is one of the species I 
would, if I were writing a tree-planting 


article, heartily commend to those who 
wish to add adornment to the country- 
side that shall be permanent and satis- 
factory. Just a hint here: nursery-grown 
oaks, now obtainable from any modern 
establishment, have usually been fre 
quently moved, or transplanted, as the 
trade term goes, and this means that 
they have established a somewhat self- 
contained root system, which will give 
them far greater vigor and cause them to 


take hold sooner when finally placed in a 
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situation where they are to be permanent 
features. ‘The reason is plain: the forest 
seedling, in the fierce struggle for exist- 
ence usually prevailing, must send its roots 
far and wide for food, and when it is dug 
out their feeding capacity is so seriously 
curtailed as to check the growth of the 
tree for many years. ‘The nursery-grown 
tree, on the contrary, has been brought 
up “by hand,” and its food has always 
been convenient to it, leading to more 
rapid growth and a more compact root 
system. I only interject this prosaic fact 
here because I hope that some of the family 
of Outlook tree-lovers will undertake to 
plant some oaks instead of the soft- 
wooded and less permanent maples, pop- 
lars, and the like. 

Another simulative leaf is that of the 
laurel-oak, and it is color and gloss as 
well as shape that have been borrowed 
from its humbler neighbor in the forest. 
The shining green of the laurel is seen in 
these oak leaves; they are also half ever- 
green, thus being one of the family partic- 
ularly belonging to our Southern States, 
and hardly enduring the chill of the win- 
ters north of Virginia. It is one of the 
galaxy of oaks I remember as lending a 
special charm to the Georgia forests, where 
the long-leaved pine gives a new tree sen- 
sation to the visitor from the North, who 


at first can hardly imagine what those 
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lovely little green fountains of foliage are 
that he sees along the roadside and in the 
woods. The Georgia oaks seem to me to 
have a richness of foliage, a color and 
substance and shine, that compare only 
with the excellence of two other products 
of the same State—the peach and the 
watermelon. The long summer and the 
plenitude of sunshine seem to weave ‘into 
these products luxuriance found nowhere 
else; and when one sees for the first time 
a happy, rollicking bunch of round-eyed 
negro children, innocent alike of much 
clothing or any trouble, mixing up with 
the juicy Georgia melon under the shade 
of a luxuriant oak, he gets a new concep- 
tion of at least one part of the race 
problem | 

One of the things I wanted much to see 
when I first traveled South was the famed 
live-oak, the majesty and mournfulness of 
which had been long sung into me. Per- 
haps I expected too much, as I did of the 
palmetto, another part of my quest, but 
surely there was disappointment when | 
was led, on the banks of the Manatee 
River in Florida, to see a famous live-oak. 
It was tall and grand, but its adornment 
of long, trailing gray Spanish moss, which 
was to have attached the sadness to it, 
seemed merely to make it unkempt and 
uncomfortable. I was instantly re:ninded 
of a tree at home in the far North that I 
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had never thought particularly beautiful, 
but which now, by comparison, took on 
an attractiveness it has never since lost. 
Imagine a great spreading weeping willow 
turned dingy gray, and you have a fair 
picture of a moss-covered live-oak; but 
you will prefer it green, as is the willow, 
1 believe. 

One day a walk about Savarinah, which 
city has many splendid live-oaks in its 
parks and squares, involved me in a sud- 
den shower, when, presto! the weeping 
willow of the North was reincarnated 
before my eyes, for the falling rain turned 
the dingy moss pendants of the live-oak to 
the whitish-green that makes the willow 
such a delightful color-note in early spring. 
I have been thankful often for that shower, 
for it gave a better feeling about the live- 
oak, and added a dignity to the willow. 

The live-oak, by the way, has a leaf very 
lit:le like the typical oak—it is elliptical in 
shape and smooth in outline. ‘The curi- 
ous parasitic moss that so frequently cov- 
crs the tree obscures the really handsome 
f liage. 

‘The red oak, the black oak, the scarlet 
oak, all splendid forest trees of the North- 
east, are in the group of confusion that can 
be readily separated only by the timber- 
cruiser, who knows every tree in the forest 
for its economic value, or by the botanist 
with his limp-bound Gray’s Manual in 
hand. I confess to bewilderment in five 
minutes after the differences have been 
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explained to me, and I enjoyed, not long 
ago, the confusion of a skillful nursery- 
man who was endeavoring to show me his 
young trees of red oak that the label proved 
to be scarlet. But the splendidly eftect- 
ive trees themselves can be fully apprect- 
ated, and the distinctions will appear as 
one studies carefully the features of these 
living gifts of nature’s greenness. ‘The 
trees wait on one, and once the habit of 
appreciation and investigation is formed, 
each walk afield, in forest or park, leads 
to the acquirement of some new bit of 
tree-lore that becomes more precious and 
delightful as it is passed on and commented 
upon in association with some other mem- 
ber of the happily growing fraternity of 
nature-lovers. 

Now, these oak notes are not intended 
to be complete, but only to suggest some 
points for investigation and appreciation 
to my fellows in the brotherhood. I have 
never walked between Trenton and New 
York, and therefore never made the desired 
acquaintance with the scrub-oaks along 
the way. Nor have | dipped into the oak 
treasures of the Arnold Arboretum, as I 
want to one day. But my camera is yet 
available and the trees are waiting; the 
tree love is growing and the tree friends 
are inviting, and together we will add to 
the oak knowledge and to that thankful- 
ness for God and life and love and friends 
that the trees do most constantly cause to 
flourish. 
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Tschaikowsky and His Music 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


NE of the constant temptations of 
() the biographer is that of seizing 
on some salient trait in his subject, 
magnifying it beyond all relation to others 
which supplement or modify it, and por- 
traying an eccentric rather than a rounded 
personality, a monster rather than a man. 
Human nature is complex, many-sided, 
even self-contradictory to any but the 
most penetrative view; and so slender 
are the resources of literature for dealing 
with such a paradox as a man, that writers, 
resorting to simplification, sacrifice fullness 
to intelligibility. In books, Napoleon is 
apt to be denied all scruples, Keats all 
virility, Marcus Aurelius all engaging 
folly; the real men were probably not 
sosimple. It is certain, at any rate, that 
Tschaikowsky, the greatest of Russian 
musicians, one of the two greatest of all 
composers since Wagner, cannot have 
been the mere incarnation of concentrated 
gloom that his critics have drawn. Some 
worthier powers than that of eloquent 
lamenting must have contributed to mold 
him. He was not simply a sort of neuras- 
thenic Jeremiah with a faculty for orches- 
tration. 

It is only too easy and plausible, to be 
sure, to label him with one of those insidi- 
ously blighting epithets, “ neurasthenic,” 
“ decadent,” or “morbid.” He was, in 
fact, of an unfortunate heredity; his grand- 
father was epileptic, and his own symptoms 
pointed to an inherited nervous irritability. 
He was troubled more or less, all his life, 
by sleeplessness, fatigue, depression; and 
in his thirty-seventh year had a complete 
nervous collapse. But to discredit a man’s 
insight by pointing out his physical mis- 
fortunes is as misleading as it is unkind. 
The fact that Schopenhauer, with whose 
temperament Tschaikowsky’s had much 
in common, had some insane and idiotic 
ancestors, and suffered much from his 
own unusual sensitiveness, does not in 
the least abate the truth of his philosophic 
teaching, though it may call attention to 
its one-sidedness. And so with the mu- 
sician; knowledge of his personal twist 
ought not to make us deaf to whatever is 
universal in his utterance. We may re- 


member that he reports but one aspect of 
the truth; but if he reports that truly, we 
may supply the other, and need not carp 
at the way he got his information. And, 
indeed, is it not, after all, an artificial cir- 
cumscription of life to ignore its sadder 
verities, however moral Pharisees may 
stigmatize the perception of them as 
“morbid”? Has not disease, as well as 
health, its relation to our fortunes? Is 
not man’s weakness an organic part of 
his strength, his fear of his courage, his 
doubt of his faith? That mere facile 
optimism which smiles blandly at all ex- 
perience, with unseeing eyes, is as partial 
and false as the unrelieved pessimism 
into which the contemplation of it some- 
times drives the sensitive. ‘The world is 
no more all light than it is all shadow. 
All human life, with its suffering as well 
as its happiness, is one, and every sincere 
human experience has its own weight. 
And so Tschaikowsky, in spite of grand- 
fathers and symptoms, has a right to be 
respectfully heard. 

The tendency to depreciate men like 
Tschaikowsky and Schopenhauer gener- 
ally rests on a confusion between what 
may be called sentimental and rational 
pessimism. The sentimental pessimist, 
the weak malcontent, who sees everything 
through the blue spectacles of egotism, or, 
like the cuttlefish, muddies his world 
with a black humor of his own, deserves 
indeed nothing better than ashrug. Like 
all other forms of sentimentality, his pes- 
simism is based on selfishness. It is an 
emanation, not an insight. Itis that form 
of colic, to use the figure of Thoreau, 
which makes him discover that the world 
has been eating green apples. Quite dif- 
ferent from such a sentimentalist, how- 
ever, is the sensitive man who feels imper- 
sonally the real evils of life. Such a 
man’s experience is viewed by him, not as 
the end, but as the means, of insight. 
His own pains, however keen, appear to 
him but as symbols of the universal suf- 
fering of humanity, and, however much his 
view may be subjectively jaundiced, it 
does not terminate in, but only begins 


with, the petty self. He is not a devotee 
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of the luxury of woe. “A very noble 
character,” says Schopenhauer, “we 
always conceive with a certain tinge of 
melancholy in it—a melancholy that is 
anything but a continual peevishness in 
view of the daily vexations of life (for 
such peevishness is an ignoble trait, and 
arouses suspicions of maliciousness), but 
rather a melancholy that comes from an 
insight into the vanity of all joys, and the 
sorrowfulness of all living, not alone of 
one’s own fortune.” And Tschaikowsky, 
in describing Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, writes, one can see, from precisely 
the same standpoint: “Such joy is not 
of this earth. It is something ideal and 
unrealizable; it has nothing in common 
with this life, but is only a momentary 
aspiration of humanity towards the holli- 
ness which exists only in the world of art 
and beauty ; afterwards, this vale of earth, 
with its endless sorrow, its agony of doubt 
and unsatisfied hopes, seems still more 
gloomy and without issue. In the Ninth 
Symphony we hear the despairing cry of 
a great genius who, having irrevocably 
lost faith in happiness, escapes for a time 
into the world of unrealizable hopes, into 
the realm of broken-winged ideals.”” Now 
undoubtedly these passages, especially 
the latter, are guilty of false emphasis ; 
undoubtedly one can truly reply to 
Tschaikowsky that the ideal is necessarily 
fairer than reality, as the flower is fairer 
than the soil from which it springs, that 
“this vale of earth” is not “ without 
issue,” however gloomy, since it does in 
fact produce the ideal world of art and 
beauty, and that it is precisely the glory 
of hopes that they are unrealizable, and 
of happiness that it exists only on a level 
higher than that of finite life. But, how- 
ever one-sided may be the opinions 
expressed, the attitude of mind is free 
from the taint of petty selfishness; it is 
frank, open-eved, and manly. Such utter- 
ances proceed only from natures nobly 
human, however burdened with a greater 
sensibility than is common among men. 
Of the extraordinary sensibility of 
Tschaikowsky, his emotional intensity and 
impetuosity, which, discerning truly, critics 
have so often falsely interpreted, there can 
be no doubt. He was the subject, and 
in some ways the victim, of hereditary 
instability, a tendency, so to speak, to go 
off at half-cock. In his life no trait comes 
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out more conspicuously, and its associa- 
tion with his powerful intellect, with which 
it was always at odds, goes far to explain 
the anomalies and paradoxes of his music. 
We see it constantly in his acts, where, if 
we always remember that we are studying 
a great nature, which must be analyzed 
respectfully and without vulgar curiosity, 
we may learn much from observing it. 
Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky was born 
in a small Russian town in 1840. Asa 
very small boy he showed his ardent 
patriotism by kissing the map of Russia, 
in his Atlas, and spitting at the rest of 
Europe. When his French nurse remon- 
strated, he explained that he had been 
careful to cover France with his hand. 
There already is his temperament—pas- 
sionate and tender. ‘The ‘Tschaikowsky 
family early moved to St. Petersburg, 
where Peter at first entered the School of 
Jurisprudence, and later obtained a post 
in the Ministry of Justice. All through 
his youth he was indolent, popular, fond 
of society, a graceful amateur who played 
salon pieces at evening parties. That his 
serious interest in music was first aroused 
by his cousin’s showing him how to 
“ modulate” is rather amusing when we 
remember the virtuosity and daring of his 
mature harmonic style. ‘“ My cousin said 
it was possible to modulate from one key 
to another,” he says, “ without using more 
than three chords. This excited my curi- 
osity, and to my astonishment I found 
that he improvised whatever modulations 
I suggested, even from quite extraneous 
keys.” In 1861 he wrote to his sister 
that he was meditating a musical career, 
but was still in doubt whether he could 
pursue it successfully. ‘“ Perhaps idle- 
ness may take possession of me, and I 
may not persevere.” But a little later all 
doubts had vanished, he had given up his 
official work, withdrawn from society, and 
thrown himself with characteristic ardor 
into his studies. He now sometimes sat 
up all night working, and Rubinstein, his 
composition teacher at the Conservatory, 


tells how on one occasion he submitted 


no less than two hundred variations on a 
single theme. He made such good prog- 
ress that in 1866, a few years after his 
graduation, he was appointed professor of 
harmony in the Moscow Conservatory. 
From about this time date his first im- 
portant compositions. ‘“‘ When first he 
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came to live in Moscow,” writes his friend 
M. Kashkin, “ although he was then six- 
and-twenty, he was still inexperienced 
and young in many things, especially in 
the material questions of life; but in all 
that concerned his work he was already 
mature, with a_ particularly elaborate 
method of work, in which all was foreseen 
with admirable judgment, and manipu- 
lated with the exactitude of the surgeon 
in operating.” M. Kashkin’s testimony 
is a valuable corrective to the widespread 
impression that ‘Tschaikowsky composed 
in a mad frenzy of passion. No good 
work, in art any more than science, is 
done without that calm deliberation which 
his strong mental grasp made possible to 
him. His early compositions were for 
the most part operas, and, it must be 
added, unsuccessful operas. ‘ The Voie- 
voda,” written in 1866, did not Satisfy 
him, and he burned the score. “ Undine,” 
composed in 1870, was not accepted by 
the theatrical authorities, who moreover 
mislaid the manuscript; ‘schaikowsky, 
years later, recovered and destroyed it. 
In 1873 “ Snegourotchka,” a ballet, in 
spite of some musical beauty, failed for 
lack of dramatic interest. ‘The success 
of “ Kouznetz Vakoula,” produced a year 
later, was ephemeral. ‘Thus it was not 
until “ The Oprichnik,” which still holds 
the stage in Russia, was brought out, 
when Tschaikowsky was thirty-four, that 
he made a pronounced success. ‘The per- 
sistence with which he continued to labor 
during these years seems to be over- 
looked by those who consider him a mere 
prophet of lassitude and discouragement. 
Nor would such a man have undertaken 
and discharged the drudgery of journal- 
istic criticism as did ‘Tschaikowsky in the 
four years, from 1872 to 1876, when he 
was writing critiques for the Moscow 
papers. Whatever fluctuations of mood 
he may have undergone in these early 
years, and we may be sure they were 
many, his outward life was an example of 
equability, diligence, and patience. 

In 1877, however, there was some sort 
of tragic happening. That it was some- 
how connected with an unhappy marriage, 
that it resulted in a complete nervous 
breakdown, these things we know. It is 
unnecessary to probe for more specific 
details; it is enough to note that for a 
long time he was broken and despairing, 
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that through all the rest of his life his 
mental temper, never bright, was shad- 
owed with a pathological gloom. He left 
the Conservatory suddenly, and was abroad 
a year. He wrote one of hisfriends, “On 
the whole, I am robust; but as regards 
my soul, there is a wound there that will 
never heal. I think lam Aomme fini. . . . 
Something is broken in me; my wings 
are cut and I shall never fly very high 
again.” He says that had he remained a 
day longer in Moscow he should have 
drowned himself, and it is said that he 
did go so far, in his terrible depressicn, 
as to stand up to his chest in the river 
one frosty September night, “in the hope 
of literally catching his death of cold, 
and getting rid of his troubles without 
scandal.” 

But he took the better way; indeed, 
the best years, the quietest and most fruit- 
ful years, of his life were yet before him. 
As robust in character as he was sensitive 
and impetuous in temperament, he pulled 
himself together, and wrote in the next 
year his masterly Fourth Symphony, his 
best opera, “ Eugene Oniegin,” said to be 
the second most popular opera in Russia, 
and many other strong works. He re- 
turned also, in the fall of 1878, to his 
post at the Conservatory, but, by the gen- 
erosity of an anonymous lady. was soon 
enabled to give up teaching and devote 
himself entirely to composition. From 
this time on, except for a conducting tour 
through western Europe in 1888, and one 
to America a few years later, he stayed 
chiefly in the country, in studious solitude. 
His mode of life at Maidanovo, a little 
village where in 1885 he took a house, 
has been described by M. Kashkin, who 
often visited him. After working all the 
morning, and taking a simple but well- 
cooked dinner, Tschaikowsky always went 
for a long walk, no matter what the 
weather. “ Many of his works were 
planned and his themes invented,” we 
are told, “in these long rambles across 
country.” After tea he worked again 
until supper-time, and after supper the 
two friends, ordering a bottle of wine and 
dismissing the servant, would devote 
themselves to playing four-hand music. 
M. Kashkin tells one or two interesting 
stories of Tschaikowsky at this period. 
His impulsiveness, it seems, took the form 
in money matters of a fairly reckless gen- 
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erosity. So lavishly did he shower cop- 
pers on all the peasant children in the 
neighborhood that he could not go for his 
walk without being surround@j by them. 
In one afternoon he is said to have dis- 
pensed fourteen shillings of his own and 
all of M. Kashkin’s small change. A 
friend once asked him where he “ invested 
his capital.” Convulsed with laughter, he 
answered that his last investment of 
capital had been in a Moscow hotel, and 
that where his next would be he did not 
know. 

The events of his tour in 1888 he has 
himself narrated with characteristic mod- 
esty and charm, in a fragment of diary. 
One can read between. the lines that he 
was everywhere the center of admiring 
interest, but, with fine literary instinct, he 
constantly subordinates himself to the 
people and events through which he 
moved. How lovable are his vainly con- 
tinued efforts to enjoy the music of 
Brahms, his eagerness to record the little 
kindnesses of his friends, his dignified 
reticence about his enemies, his hearty 
appreciation of work far inferior to his 
own! “TI trust,” he says, “that it will 
not appear like self-glorification that my 
dithyramb in praise of Grieg precedes the 
statement that our natures are closely 
allied. Speaking of Grieg’s high quali- 
ties, I do not at all wish to impress my 
readers with the notion that I am endowed 
with an equal share of them. I leave it 
to others to decide how far I am lacking 
in all that Grieg possesses in such abun- 
dance.” This warm appreciation of others, 
combined with so pathetic a lack of self- 
confidence that on more than one occa- 
sion he burned the score of a work which 
was coldly received, was so extreme in 
Tschaikowsky that one of his friends pro- 
nounced him the least conceited of com- 
posers. Like all sensitive people, indeed, 
he was painfully conscious of social 
bonds; what was due him from others, 
and what in turn was due them from 
him—these intangibles, so easily forgot- 
ten by most men, were to him heavy 
realities. It is touching to see how 
dependent he was on the friendliness of 
the orchestra he was leading, and he was 
so impressible by criticism that long after 
his fame was established he could repeat 
word for word Hanslick’s and Cui’s early 
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attacks upon him. On the other hand, 
M. Kashkin says that when he was con- 
ducting the works of others he was so 
sensible of his responsibility that his face 
wore a look of physical pain. When he 
was dying of cholera, in terrible agony, 
he thanked all about his bedside for the 
consideration they showed him, and his 
last remark reminds one of Charles the 
Second’s “I am afraid, gentlemen, I am 
an unconscionable time a-dying.” He 
turned to his nephews after an unusually 
severe attack of nausea with the excla- 
mation, “What a state I am in! You 
will have but little respect for your uncle 
when you think of him in such a state as 
this!” He died at St. Petersburg, in 
October, 1893. 

By this time it will be clear enough that 
this was no puling complainer, but a deli- 
cate, high nature of great emotional inten- 
sity, subjected to a cruel interaction of 
temperament and circumstances, and yet 
capable of nobly constructive artistic 
work. His life, candidly examined, re- 
veals modesty, dignity, elevation of ideal 
and of character. Yet it does illustrate, 
too, in many ways, that lack of emotional 
balance which underlies the peculiar qual- 
ity of his music. 

His mere method of approaching his 
art, in the first place, is significant. All 
his early efforts, as we have seen, were 
operas ; he wrote altogether ten operas, 
and the Pathetic Symphony is the last 
fruit of a genius dramatic rather than 
symphonic. At thirty Tschaikowsky was 
unable to read orchestral scores with 
ease, and preferred to study the classics 
through four-hand arrangements, while 
his distaste for the purest form of music 
was so great that he protested he could 
hardly keep awake through the perform- 
ance of the masterly A-minor Quartet of 
Beethoven. This attitude toward the 
string quartet, which is in music what 
engraving or etching is in representative 
art, is very anomalous in a young composer, 
and shows so disproportionate an interest 
in the merely expressive side of art that it 
is hard to understand how Tschaikowsky 
ever became so great a plastic master as 
his last two symphonies, for all their freight 
of passion, show him to be. 

He never, in fact, wholly outgrew cer- 
tain peculiarities which are direct results 
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of his emotional instability, his slavery to 
mood. His persistent use of minor keys, 
for example, is, as the doctors say, symp- 
tomatic. The minor is naturally the 
medium of vague, subjective moods and 
fantasies, of aspiration, longing, and doubt ; 
it is the vehicle of morbidly self-bounded 
thoughts, whose depressing gloom is 
equaled only by their seductive and malign 
beauty. Such thoughts we find too often 
in Chopin, Grieg, and, it must be added, 
in Tschaikowsky. Of the first thirty 
songs he wrote, seventeen are in the minor 
mode. Of course too much should not 
be argued from a detail of this sort, but 
the major system is so naturally the 
medium of vigorously objective thought 
that we instinctively suspect the health 
of a mind which harps continually upon 
the minor. By a somewhat similar tend- 
ency towards self-involution, the natural 
result of intense emotionality, Tschaikow- 
sky inclines to monotony of rhythm; he 
gets hypnotized, as it were, by the regular 
pulsation of some recurring meter, and he 
continues it to the verge of tramce. An 
example is the long pedal-point on D, in 
the curious 5-4 measure of the second 
movement of the Pathetic Symphony. 
This is like the wailing and rocking of 
the women of a savage tribe over the 
death of a warrior; it is at once wild and 
sinister. But perhaps the most striking 
evidence of this servitude to passion we 
are trying to trace in Tschaikowsky is 
his constant use of climax. It seems to 
be quite impossible for him to preserve a 
mean-tone; he is always lashing himself 
into a fury, boiling up into a frenetic for- 
tissimo, after which he lapses into coma 
until some phrase of melody or impulse 
of rhythm jostles his imagination again 
and he presses on toward a new crisis. 
The effect of these cumulative whirlwinds 
of passion is often tremendous, is unique, 
indeed, in music; yet one longs some- 
times in the midst of them for a less tur- 
bulent attitude, for the equable beauty of 
Bach or Mozart. The atmosphere is 
surcharged. One feels that this noble 
but willful spirit has sat too long in the 
close chamber of personal feeling, that 
one must throw wide the windows and 
let in the fresh winds of general human 
existence. 

Yet, after all, the imperfections of 
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Tschaikowsky’s music are due rather to 
the overwhelming richness of his emotions 
than to any shortcomings of mind; his 
case is an artistic embarrassment of riches, 
and his critic must avoid the fallacy of 
supposing, because his constructive power 
is sometimes inadequate, that it is ever 
meager. On the contrary, he is a man of 
great intellectual force. It is too bad to 
be so busy with Tschaikowsky the pessi- 
mist that one forgets Tschaikowsky the 
artist. His melodic fertility alone is 
enough to rank him with the great con- 
structive musicians. His devotion to 
Mozart, and to the Italian opera-writers, 
was no accident ; by the spontaneity and 
beauty of his melodies he has “ approved 
himself their worthy brother.”’ Few more 
inspiring tunes can be found anywhere 
than the opening theme of his B-flat 
minor Piano Concerto, with its splendid 
and tireless vigor, or the broad, constantly 
unfolding cantilena of the second theme 
in the Fifth Symphony. His pages are 
plentifully scattered with phrases of rare 
grace, of a fresh and original charm. His 
harmony, too, for all its radicalism, is 
generally firm and well controlled, and his 
rhythm, however monotonous at times, is 
never vague. In polyphony (the simul- 
taneous progress of different melodies) 
he is a powerful master, as any one may 
see by examining, for example, the mas- 
terly variations in his Orchestral Suite, 
opus 55. He is probably, on the whole, a 
greater master of general construction 
than any of his contemporaries except 
Brahms. 

It is evident, then, that this curiously 
paradoxical personality was gifted with an 
intellectual strength that went far toward 
dominating the turbulent passions which, 
on the whole, it could not quite dominate. 
But one needs, after all, no careful statis- 
tical proof of the rationality of Tschai- 
kowsky’s music. ‘The fact that it survives, 
that it is widely listened to and loved, 
proves @ priori that, however tinged it 
may be with personal melancholy, it is 
not ultimately pessimistical or destructive 
in effect. For it is the happy fortune of 
art that it cannot fully voice the destruc- 
tive forces of anarchy and despair. Its 
nature precludes the possibility, for an- 
archy is chaos, despair is confusion, and 
neither can be the subject of that clearly 
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organic order which is art. The artist 
may, of course, express sadness ; his work, 
if it is to be comprehensively human, 
must be reflective of the ebb as well as 
the flow of vital power. But it cannot 
mirror complete dejection, the absolute 
lapse of power; for without power there 
is no organization, and without organiza- 
tion there is no art. The melodic inven- 
tion, the harmonic grasp, the rhythmic 
vigor, in a word the powerful musical 
articulation, everywhere present in Tschai- 
kowsky’s best work, remove it far from 
the inarticulate moanings of despair. Such 
faculties as his are anything but disin- 
tegrating or decadent; however much 
individual sadness may attend their exer- 
cise, they are upbuilding and creative. 
Tschaikowsky commands our admiration 
more than our pity because, in spite of the 
burdens of his temperament and the mis- 
fortunes of his experience, he contributed 
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to beauty, and beauty is the standing con- 
futation of evil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—Much of Tschai- 
kowsky’s early work was for piano, but most 
of his piano pieces are light if not trivial in 
character. They are amusing to play over, 
but do not fairly represent his genius. Seven- 
teen of them are to be had in an album in 
the Collection Litolff. The Sonata, opus 37, 
on the other hand, in spite of its marked 
resemblance to Schumann’s F-sharp minor 
Sonata, is one of the finest of modern sonatas 
for piano. The Concertos are masterly, but 
very difficult. Most of the important orches- 
tral works are arranged for four hands. The 
most interesting are the Pathetic Symphony, 
the Fifth Symphony, which should be conaily 
well known, the Orchestral Suites, particularly 
the third, opus 55, with its charming 7Zema 
con Variazioni, and the Overture, Romeo and 
Juliet. Of the chamber-works, the third String 
Quartet, opus 30, and the Trio, are especially 
good. Twenty-four of Tschaikowsky’s songs 
are published in an album by Hevello Ewer 
& Co.,and many separately by G. Schirmer 
and others. 
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little prose-poem, has written . “‘ Meas- 

ure what space a violet stands above 
the ground. ’Tis no further climbing 
that my soul and angels have to do than 
that.” I do not quite know howto apply 
the analogy, but I am sure there is one 
between this allegory and the poems of 
Edward Rowland Sill—those delicate, 
fragrant violet-poems, lifting their sweet 
faces toward God and helping, in their 
gentle way, to make sweet the world. 
There is no pomp nor the sounding of 
trumpets among them. They do not 
break into the world with shouting, nor 
demand attention. So gentle and shy 
are they that not many have noticed them, 
and, like Lanier’s violets, they blossom in 
the quiet woods, happy in their own loveli- 
ness, each a little note of beauty rising 
from the quiet recesses of the soul toward 
God. 
' Their author was as modest as his 
work. Of enthusiastic disposition and a 
strong personality, he never intruded him- 
self nor his writings upon the world, and 
so many .f his verses were published 
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Mifflin & Co., on. $5 


anonymously or under a wom de plume 
that it was not till after his death in 1887 
that even his friends knew how much he 
had written. Born in Windsor, Conn., in 
1841, and educated at Yale, he spent 
most of his life teaching in Ohio and 
California, and died, after living remote 
from the activities of life, but close to its 
currents of intellectual and spiritual 
thought, at the age of forty-six. His life 
was absolutely uneventful, but Mr. Aldrich 
expresses the influence of it in his lines: 
I wondered what it was that died! 
The man himself was here, 


His modesty, his scholar’s pride, 
His soul, serene and clear. 


These neither death nor time shall dim, 
Still this sad thing must be— 
Henceforth I may not speak to him, 
Though he can speak to me! 
Unconsciously, perhaps, Mr. Aldrich 
caught the spirit of simplicity of Sill in 
these lines. They might almost have 
been written by the author of “ A Morn- 
ing Thought,” so unaffected are they, so 
direct and simple. 
What if, some morning, when the stars were 
paling, 
And the dawn whitened, and the East was 
clear, 
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Strange peace and rest fell on me from the 
presence 
Of a benignant Spirit standing near: 


And I should tell him, as he stood beside me, 
“This is our Earth—most friendly Earth, 
and fair; 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air: 


“ There is blest living here, loving and serving, 

And quest of truth, and serene friendships 
dear ; 

But stay not, Spirit ! Earth has one destroyer— 

His name is Death: flee, lest he find thee 


here !” 
And what if then, while the still morning 
brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the Summer's 
breath, 


Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel 

And take my hand and say, “ My name is 

Death.” 

This little lyric is an example of Sill’s 
simplicity and directness. Verse-writing 
was to him the most natural way for him 
to express himself. There is absolutely 
no striving after effect, no hesitancy, no 
artificiality. ‘The rhymes seem to come 
spontaneously, no word is chosen because 
it rhymes with another, there is no notice- 
able hampering of the expression because 
of the necessities of meter. Rhyme and 
rhythm were not fetters to this poet, they 
were the easiest possible vehicles for the 
thoughts. The form of the poems was 
perfectly suited to the ideas they expressed, 
which were never involved nor vague. 
Each of his lyrics was the perfectly nat- 
ural and poetic expression of a perfectly 
natural and poetic idea. The poet’s 
eye never in fine frenzy rolled; it looked 
calmly, yet with eagerness, at the phase of 
life that presented itself; it was always 
sane and clear, and not dimmed by morbid 
introspection or self-consciousness, How 
could the Christian idea of Sunday in its 
best interpretation be more happily de- 
scribed than in the following two stanzas? 
Not a dread cavern, hoar with damp and mold, 
Where I must creep, and in the dark and cold 

Offer some awful incense at a shrine 


That hath no more divine 
That that ’tis far from life, and stern, and old; 


But a bright hill-top in the breezy air, 
Full of the morning freshness, high and clear, 
-* I may climb and drink the pure new 
ay, 
And see where winds awav 
The path that God would send me, shining 
fair. 


And life to Sill was never “a dread 
-»vern, hoar with damp and mold,” but 


always “a bright hill-top full of morning 
freshness.”” His muse never offered 
“awful incense ” at mysterious shrines. 
It never called him to walk in shadowy 
lanes of speculation and occult imagin- 
ings. He exclaims in “ Tranquillity :” 

There is no room for care or woe 

Or wish, apart from that one Will 

That doth the world with music fill. 

The poem which is one of Sill’s longest, 

and which perhaps best expresses the 
purity of his thought, is the “ Venus of 
Milo,” in which he contrasts the influence 
of the sensuous flove represented by the 
Venus of Medicis with the holy and 
chaste love represented by the Venus of 
Milo. In reading this strong poem, with 
its subdued passion, its earnestness and 
deep purpose, one is reminded of Titian’s 
picture of Sacred and Profane Love; to 
me the poem is far more expressive and 
uplifting than the painting. The poem 
describes first the Medicean statue on 
her altar, surrounded with scented cedar 
and Tyrian purple. 
Here honey-hearted Greece to worship came 
And on her altar leaped a turbid flame, 
The quickened blood ran dancing to its doom, 
And lip sought trembling lip in that rich gloom. 
But in sea-girt Melos the shepherds found 
that other Venus, pure with love celestial 
revealing 


The soul beneath the form; the serene will; 
The unseen beauty that doth faintly gleam 
In stars, and flowers, and waters where they 


roll; 
The unheard music whose faint echoes even 
Make whosoever hears a homesick soul 
Thereafter, till he follows it to heaven, 
The poet continues ; 


One is the spirit of all short-lived love 


Just a soft hint of singing to beguile 

A man from all his toil, 

Then if across the parching plain 

He seeks her, she with passion burns 

His heart to fever, and he hears 

The west wind's mocking laughter, . . . 
But to the other, “the soul of all things 
beautiful the best,” he cries ; 
Abide with me, and let thy calm brows beam 
Fresh hope upon me every amber dawn, 
New peace when evening’s violet veil is drawn. 


Then, though I see along the glooming plain 
The Medicean’s waving hand again, 


I shall not turn, nor yield. 

And here is all the philosophy of this 
poet’s life and work—an avoidance of false 
beauty, of the empty mockeries of false 
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love, false fears, and false ambitions, a 
yearning with “the inner passion, pure as 
very fire’ for purity, simplicity, and the 
joys and beauties of life. 
In the little poem, “ An Ancient Error,’ 
he exclaims : 
The “sobbing wind,” the “ weeping rain ”— 
’Tis time to give the lie 


To these old superstitious twain, 
That poets sing and sigh ! 


Taste the sweet drops, no tang of brine ; 
Feel them—they do not burn; 

The daisy buds, whereon they shine, 
Laugh, and to blossoms turn. 


If winds have wailed and skies wept tears, 
To poet’s vision dim, 
*T was that his own sobs filled his ears, 
His weeping blinded him. 
There are no sobs in this poetry, nor 
morbidness, nor sentimentality. It is all 
as sweet as the violets in the wood, as 
clear as the dewdrops upon them, and, 
like the dewdrops, each thought and each 
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poem reflects truly, if one wil! examine it 
closely, a tiny but perfect picture of the 
life about it. 

It was not until some time after the 
death of Edward Rowland Sill that his 
vagrant verse could be collected, because 
he had sent it broadcast, and often un- 
signed. It was not the fame that might 
come to him that caused him to write 
them, not the love of seeing his name 
in print, himself extolled, but the very 
joy of writing. ‘They were the perfectly 
natural and spontaneous expression of his 
own personality and of his thoughts on 
life. And these scattered poems, appear- 
ing here and there after his death, in the 
magazines, made it seem as if his spirit 
were still in the world, as if he were still 
singing to us. And those to whom these 
lyrics in their new form appeal appreciate 
Aldrich’s lines: 

Henceforth I may not speak to him, 
Though he can speak to me. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these 


books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of the published price, with postage added when the price ts marked “ net.” 


A Brief Course in Qualitative Chemical Analy- 
sis: For Schools and Colleges. By John B. Gar- 
vin, B.S. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 57% in. 


241 pages. $1.10. 
Adventures of Torqua (The). By Charles 


Frederick Holder. Illustrated. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 5x7%in. 282 pages. $1.20, net. 


Two Spanish boys banished from their native 
land, who escape from a Jesuit mission 
and live a free life among the Indians of two 
hundred years ago, are the heroes of this 
story. The scenes are in the islands of the 
Pacific. The story is well and spiritedly told, 
bustles with adventure, and, as the ground is 
somewhat new, some unhackneyed informa- 
tion may be gained. 


Aladdin O’Brien. By 
Co., New Y 
$1.25. 


Gouverneur Morris. 
ork. 57% in. 298 pages. 


Mr. Morris’s “Tom Beauling” was a lively 
and amusing book. Like it, his new story has 
the freshness and vigor of youth, but it has 
also some of the faults of youth—exaggeration 
and lack of finish. It is a story of love and 
war; most of its scenes are placed in a New 
England town just before the breaking out of 
the Civil War. 


American Diary of a Japanese Girl (The). By 
Miss Morning Glory. Illustrated by Genjiro Yeto. 
The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 7x10 in. 
261 pages. $1.60, net. 


This is the attractive title of a book dedicated 
to Haruko, Empress of Japan. The text is 
interesting because it seems genuine; it is 


uninteresting because the Japanese girl is tire- 
somely immature. The fad for illustrated 
page-borders is evident in many of the sea- 
son’s books, and is saaeecsively so in the 
present volume. The borders are supposed to 
emphasize a certain tone yellow ; 
it is a pity that this could not have been 
matched by the yellow of the cover. 


Balloon Ascension at Midnight (A). By 
George Eli Hall. Illustrated. Paul Elder & Mor- 
San Francisco. 64%%x9% in. 19 pages. 

Mr. Hall’s “ Balloon Ascension at Midnight” 

is a clever bit of pen-picturing. It is ap- 

propriately illustrated by a series of silhou- 
ettes in color done by Mr. Gordon Ross. 

The volume is thus realistic in a double sense. 


By B. K. Benson. Illus- 


Bayard’s Courier. 
5x7% in, 


trated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

402 pages. $1.50. 
As the sub-title tells us, this is a story of love 
and adventure in the cavalry campaigns of the 
Civil War. Mr. Benson, in “ o Goes 
There ?” and its sequel, really brought into 
existence a new type of the military novel— 
one in which realistic, detailed accounts of an 
army’s strategic movements were infused wi h 
the thrill of romance. “ Bayard’s Courier” is 
another creation of the same order. Only an 
American soldier could have acted so independ- 
ently and self-reliantly as does this ‘‘ courier ;” 
and the romantic touch is given by the fact 
that, unknown to himself, he has a twin brother, 
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easily mistaken for him, in the opposing army. 

The story has life and truth; old soldiers 

especially will relish it greatly. 

Bible for Children (The): Arranged from the 
King James Version. Introduction by the Rev. 
Francis Brown, D.D. LUlustrated. The Century 
Co., New York. 7x1l0in, 475 pages.. $3. 

The compiler and the publishers have done 

their best to produce in a child’s Bible an 

intrinsically valuable and an externally attract- 
ive work. In this abridgment the aim has 
been to omit only what is unsuitable for young 

minds, and to introduce such selections as a 

judicious parent might make if reading aloud 

to them. The narrative portions of the Scrip- 
tures bulk largely in the volume, with some 
additions from the poetical and prophetical 
books. The old divisions of chapter and verse 
give place to a continuous arrangement of 
some two hundred and fifty sections, printed 
in good-sized type. The life of Jesus is given 
in a single narrative composite of the four 
accounts. While King James’s version has 
been adhered to, it seems that the cautious 
example of the American Revisers should 
have been followed in substituting modern for 
archaic terms, as “ boiled” for “sod.” Why 

ancient spelling should be followed in such a 

word as “ musick” is not clear. 


Captain Macklin: His Memoirs. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 5x7%in. 329 pages. $150. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Catharine’s Proxy. By Myra sawye Ham- 
ln. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
5x7% in. 219 pages. $1.20, net. 

Children of the Frost. By Jack London. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. 261 pages. $1.50. 

Imaginative power of a high order marks 
these strange stories of the dealings of Alaskan 
Indians with the whites. Mr. London has 
extraordinary and minute knowledge of his 
subject, but he is in fiction much more than a 
reporter of facts and a painter of local color. 
These he but uses as the groundwork for 
tales in which love, hatred, and romance play 
their parts with dramatic and sometimes poet- 
ical etfect. There is a unity of design in the 
book which quite removes it from the order 
of most collections of short stories. 


Colonial Children. By Albert Bushnell Hart 
and Blanche E. Hazard. (Source Readers in Amer- 
ican History—No. |.) Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 5% x7%@in. 233 pages. 40c. 

This volume is the first in the series entitled 

**Source Readers ina American History.” It 

has been compiled for children, who are nat- 

urally unfamiliar with the thought of three 
centuries ago; hence the book, while made 
up from the sources, now hundreds of years 
old, has been put into modern shape largely 
by the omission of a good deal of text. It 
has not been the intention of the compiler to 
add anything to the original ; and the original, 
as he presents it, stands out with great clear- 
ness and color. Professor Hart aptly says: 

“If children are interested in this book, it 

will be because their ancestors were interest- 

ing.” And their ancestors were interesting! 

The American child—and especially the par- 


ents of the child—could hardly wish for a 
more instructive story-book than this. 


Comprehensive Method of Teaching Reading 
(The). By Emma K. Gordon. Book One. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 5'4x7*¢in. 102 pages. 35c. 


Diary of a Saint (The). By Arlo Bates. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 310 
pages. $1.50. 

A readable story in diary form of an eventful 
year in a New England girl’s life. The con- 
ventional and old-fashioned theology prevail- 
ing in the little village stands in contrast to 
the simple life of the heroine, who earns the 
title of saint by her helpfulness in the com- 
munity. 


Doctor Bryson. By Frank H. Spearman. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7*,in, 308 
pages. $1.50. 

This is the author’s first novel, but he has 
written a number of excellent short stories of 
railroad life. Dr. Bryson is a young eye surgeon 
in Chicago who holds the highest position in 
his specialty in the country. By an unusual 
and difficult operation he saves the eyesight 
of the little daughter of a woman who hoe not 
lived with her husband since the birth of her 
child. He falls in love with her and she is 
soon in love with him. The story deals with 
his efforts to persuade her to secure a divorce 
and her persistent refusal, in spite of her love, 
todo so. She feels that she has no right to 
marry again while her first husband is alive, 
although he has forfeited all claim on her love 
and respect. The story moves rapidly and 
holds the attention, but it is marred in places 
by incidents that are unnatural and not in 
good taste. Mr. Spearman shows familiarity 
with medical subjects, and he describes scenes 
in the hospital and the clinic realistically and 
vividly but with reserve. 

Eagle Blood. By James Creelman. Illus- 
trated The Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 5x7% 
in. 470 pages. $1.50. 

The vigor which characterized Mr. Creel- 
man’s journalistic work may be found in full 
measure in this story. A young English 
Viscount, descendant of the ancient Cru- 
saders, who is ruined through American enter- 
prise, comes to America to retrieve his for- 
tunes; dropping his title ez roufe, he brings 
with him all his prejudices. How the lion is 
conquered by the eagle furnishes the theme of 
the story. All told, the work shows more 
strength than art, the latter being overcome 
by the amount of melodrama introduced into 
scenes whose action calls rather for the color- 
ing of every-day life. 


Eight Girls and a Dog. By Carolyn Wells. 
St. Nicholas Books.) Illustrated. The Century 
o., New York, 5x7% in. 268 pages, $1, net. 
(Postage, 10c.) 

This story, which ran its course in “ St. 

Nicholas ” under the title of “ Hilarity Hall,” 

will be found to have gained by being put into 

book form, since new features have been 

added. It is a lively and entertaining tale of 

the doings of young people. 

Elements of Physiology (The). By Francis 


M. Walters, A.M. Illustrated. E. W. Stephens, 
Columbia, Mo. 6x9in, 185 pages. 80c. 
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Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal(The). By Clara E. 
Laughlin. Fieming H. Revell Co., New York. 5428 
in. /5 pages. 50c., net. 

Famous Artists. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 5% x8' in. 
423 pages. 

This new holiday edition combines the quali- 
ties of an attractive gift-book and a work of 
permanent value to those who wish to study 
the careers of the world’s master artists. In 
typography, binding, and illustrations it is a 
fine example of the bookmaker’s art. The 
illustrations, forty in number, include a photo- 
gravure frontispiece and tint reproductions of 
the masterpieces of Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Murillo, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Landseer, 
and Turner, with their portraits. The pur- 
pose of the book is well expressed by the 
author when she says, “ Possibly by reading 
of these great men some may be led to think 
and act like them. All ot them possessed 
untiring industry and resolute purpose.” 


Flower Legends and Other Poems. By Alma 
Frances McCollum, William Briggs, Toronto. 5x74 
in. 116 pages. $l. 

From the Old World to the New: How Amer- 
ica was Found and Settled. By Marguerite Stock- 
man Dickson. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 6x7%in. 197 pages. 

Foxy the Faithful. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5x7%4 in. 
313 pages. $1.20, net. 

A delightful story of a natural family of 
brothers and sisters, told with vivacity and 
certain to please boys and girls. The little 
dog Foxy is not a creature “too bright and 
good,” as are so many of the modern story 
animals, but he is intelligent, sometimes bad- 
tempered, but always faithful. The hardy lite 
of these well-bred children in the bleak Maine 
winter is exactly the sort that will inspire 
young readers to be sensible and ignore trifling 
discomforts. 


Games andGambols. Verses by John Brymer. 
Illustrated by Harry B. Neilson. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 8%@xIlin. 100 pages. 

Geoffrey Chaucer’s Prologue to the Book of 
the Tales of Canterbury. The Knight's Tale, 
The Nun’s Priest's fale. Edited by Andrew In- 

aham. The Macmillan Co., New York. 45% in. 
37 pages. 25c. 

Grandma's Girls. By Helen Morris, Illus- 
trated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5x7%% in, 
284 pages. $1.20, net, 

There were almost too many of Grandma’s 

girls, one might think, but the phenomenal 

atience of the old lady brought the large 

ousehold of mixed dispositions through a 
summer in safety. The literary flavor of the 
story is very faint, and the moral lessons quite 
explicit. 

Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief (The), 
By George Park Fisher, D.D,, LL.D. Revised Edi- 
tion. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 544x8% 
in. 463 pages. 

Reserved for later notice, 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. (American Men of Letters.) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 4%x7 in. 336 
pages. $1,10, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 
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Heart of the Doctor (The). By Mabel G. Fos- 
ter. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x7'q in, 
255 pages. $1.50, 

History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. (Third 
Edition.) In 2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 5% $8, net. 

A new edition of a very important work re- 

viewed at length in The Outlook at the time 

of its publication. 


Holmes’s Breakfast-Table Series: The Auto- 
crat, Professor, and Poet at the Breakfast-Table 
and Over the Teacups. > Handy Volume Edi- 
tion.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 4x6'% in. 
$4 per set. 

These four dainty volumes are surer of im- 

mortality than any other part of Dr. Holmes’s 

work, so it seems to us, because in them he 
appears before the world more apart from all 
the rest of mankind. There certainly never 
was a more delightful combination of story- 
telling and essays than is to be found here. 

They are extremely “handable,” the print is 

clear and the binding tasteful. 


How Can I Cure my Catarrh? By J. R. Tilling- 
hast, {F-. M.D, The Contemporary Publishing Co., 
ork. 444x7in. 150 pages. 

In Happy Far-Away Land. By Ruth Kim- 
ball Gardiner. Illustrated. Zimmerman’s, 15 Fifth 
New York. 742x9% in. 108 pages. $1.50, 
net, 

The making of fairy tales is as endless as the 

children’s desire for them, and this book of 

fairy tales is unusually attractive. Besides 
stories of the fairies of rainbow and garden and 
forest, and the little folk with whom they have 
to do, there are stories into which old Mother 

Goose rhymes are interwoven. The numerous 

pictures are charming, and will delight chil- 

dren not yet able to read as well as those who 
are older. 


In Time with the Stars: Stories for Children. 
By Thomas K. Beecher. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 5x7% in. 165 pages. 75c. 

Mr. Beecher’s name is sufficient commendation 

of this charming collection, on which we have 

heretofore commented. Of course there is 
not a dull paragraph in the volume, while 

each story Carries a sound lesson. It is a 

good addition to the library of children’s 

classics. 


Jack and His Island. By Lucy Meacham 
Thurston. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
5x74¢in. 304 pages. $1.20, net. 

A story which gives some interesting glimpses 

of the way in which the war of 1812 affected the 

domestic life of the people of Maryland. 

Although intended for young readers, the story 

may also interest older ones because it deals 

with the early history of a place about which 
less is written than of some of the other States. 


Jackdaw of Rheims (The). By Thomas In- 
oldsby and Ernest Maurice sanon, Illustrated. 
yre & Spottiswoode, London. 7'4x1l0in. 9 pages. 


New 


A — gift-book which will amuse both old 
and young. 
Jean Francois Millet: His Life and Letters, 


By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). Illustrated, 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 69% in. 396 


pages. 
Reserved for later notice. 
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. M. W. Turner, R.A. By Robert Chignell. 
Illustrated (The Makers of British Art Series.) 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5% x74 in. 
216 pages. $1.25, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Lady of the Barge. By W. W. Jacobs. Dodd, 

Mead & Co., New York. 5x74 in. 300 pages. $1.30. 
Mr. Jacobs again amuses with his exquisitely 
droll sailormen. The vein of humor continues 
to pan out well, despite the fact that it has 
been well worked. The volume contains also 
several tales of the horrible and ghastly, as it 
to show that the author has more than a comic 
side to his genius ; of these, one, “ The Well,” is 
revolting and inartistic; one, “ The Monkey’s 
Power,” is powerful and delicately done even 
if disagreeable ; the others are of moderate 
interest only. 


Last Cruise of the Electra (The). By Charles 
Phillips Chipman, Illustrated. The Saalfeld Pub 
lishing Co., Akron, OU. 5x/7*¢in. 268 pages. $1. 

Last Word bey - By 
Illustrated. L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
439 pages. $1.50. 

There is much brilliancy of repartee in “ The 

Last Word,” a brilliancy that does not become 

tiresome, because of a certain original point 

of view taken by the author. A young girl 
comes out of the wild West and plunges into 
journalistic life in New York. We rejoice in 
ver extraordinary success. Her adventures 
are many and varied, and are related in most 
amusing fashion. The underlying and serious 
thought of the story is satendl and admirably 
wrought out. Miss West falls deeply in 
love with an attractive and fine man, but 
puts aside her feeling for him, from a deep 
conviction that no woman should be abeoull 
entirely by her husband, however true his 
affection may be. She denies him and tortures 
herself until he comes to a true perception of 
the relation of man and wife. This sounds 
very serious, and itis, but the book is amusing 
and excellent in character-sketching. 


Life and Adventures of Santa Claus (The). 
Frank Baum. Illustrated. The Bowen-Mer- 
Indianapolis. 6%4«9in. 206 pages. 


Contaian twenty full-page pictures in colors, 
by Mary Cowles Clark. The book is a capi- 
tal one whether from the standpoint of text 
or of illustration. It should receive reading 
and appreciation from many children. 


By W. D. Howells. 


Alice MacGowan. 
in. 


Literature and Life. 
Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 
in. 325 pages. $2.25, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Little Miss Sunshine. By Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son. Illustrated. ee F. Taylor Co., New York, 
5xSin. 418 pages. $1.50 

Loom of Life (The). 


Goss. The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
in, 315 pages. 


It is not to be denied that there are elements 
of dramatic power in this story, and some 
invention in its extraordinary incidents. But 
it is not life ; it is unreal; the unreality makes 

the drama melodrama ; ‘and it is not saved 
from condemnation as essentially untrue to 
life by the author’s endeavor to give it a relig- 
ious tone by the Christian moral which is sup- 
posed to rather than really does pervade it. 


By Charles Frederic 
5x7 
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— an Eternal Probationer. By Rev. Green 


Jackson. Published by the Author, Nashville, 
Tens 5x34 in. 160 pages. 
Memories: A Story of German Love. From 


the German of Max Miiller, by George P. Upton. 
New Edition Ilustrated. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, 6', $2, net. 

Miss Belladonna: A Social Satire. By Caro- 


line licknor. Illustrated. (New Edition.) Little, 
brown & Co., Boston. 4°4,',in, 254 pages. 


Here is a social satire in which the satirist is 
a little girl nearly as terrible in her outlook 
upon the ways of her elders as were those 
awful “ Heavenly Twins” of bygone fame. 
Some of it, however, is reall laughable and 
absurdly entertaining— svete it be taken 
piecemeal and in small doses and when the 
reader is in proper mood. Too much at a 
time would be apt to result in dreariness. 


Mr. Pat’s Little Girl. By Mary F. 


Leonard. 
Illustrated. The W. A. Wilde Co., 
in. 322 pages. $l. 


Boston, 
A story for young people, in which Me real 


and the ideal are wholesomely blendgd. There 

is atmosphere, truth, and humor iy the story, 
and it is simply told. / 

Mother Earth: A Sentimental Comedy. ¥ 

J. F. 

pages. 


Frances Harrod (Frances Forbes-R@be stage}. 
Ta & New York. \n. 32 


$1.5 

Musical Pastels. By George P. Vpton. II 
lustrated. A.C. McCiurg & Co., Chic aga, 6'9x9 in. 
2i3 pages. $2, net. 

Nathalie’s Chum. By Anna Chapin Ray. II 
lustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. \6x7% in, 
289 pages. $1.20, net. 

A family of orphans under the care of the 

good elder brother is not a novel scheme from 

which to make a story, but in “ Nathalie’s 

Chum” there is more than the usual strength 

shown. Nathalie, a somewhat harum-scarum 

girl of sixteen, finds her big brother, a pro- 
fessor in college—but young in years—a most 
satisfactory chum. The life of this family in 

a New York flat, in straitened circumstances, 

is by no means dull. The pranks of the chil- 

dren and the development of the older ones 
give scope to the author for some excellent 
and true pictures of life and character. 


New Amsterdam and Its People. By J. H. 
Innes. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 5'4xS8'¢in. 365 pages. $2.50, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


New England and Its Neighbors. 

eee lilustrated. The Macmillan Co., New 

ork. (Sin. 335 pages. $2, net. 

Our readers are thoroughly well acquainted 
with Mr. Clifton Johnson’s work ; indeed, two 
or three of the dozen or more chapters of this 
beok first appeared as illustrated articles in 
The Outlook. One is always struck, in look- 
ing at a volume of this author’s collected 
articles, by his skill in selecting for description 
and photography those things which are 
characteristic of the real, intimate life of the 
people he has to do with. Here, for instance, 
are bits of Maine, of the Adirondacks, the 
White Mountains, the Cape Cod region, and 
other New Eng’and places—bits of travel, of 
talk with country people, of personal experi- 
ences—all very direct, true to nature, and 
sometimes entertaining. The photographs 


<Yin, 135 pages. 
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are, as always, inimitable; the frontispiece is 
a good example of what may be obtained in 
the way of character and suggestion by a 
direct photograph from a icailier, homely 
subject. 


Old-Fashioned Girl (An). Little Women. 
Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5%x8in. $2 each. 


These three books are now almost American 
classics for young people. They hold their 
own with more recent books wonderfully well 
because their spirit and fun and sincerity are 
things as good for one generation as another. 
This new edition is admirably illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens, who has put character 
and individuality into her boys and girls. Type, 
page-form, and binding are all that they should 
e. 


Old World in the New Century (FBe). By 
William E. Barton, D.D. Illustrated. The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. 6x9in. 487 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Barton is the pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Oak Park, Illinois ; he 
is also the Associate Editor of “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra.” He was one of the eight hundred 
and thirty men, women, and children who 
recently made the Mediterranean tour in the 
chartered White Star steamship Celtic, the 
largest ship afloat. The party was also the 
largest of its kind ever to enter the Mediter- 
ranean. Dr. Barton’s description of the 
party’s experiences is published in a volume 
rather too heavy, but lavishly supplied with 
illustration in half-tone which adds greatly to 
the interest of the text—a delightful narrative 
of travel in Mediterranean countries, et 
Egypt and the Holy Land, together with muc 
incidental information about the places visited. 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s recently published vol- 
ume describing similar experiences should be 
read in connection with this; the result will be 
beneficial to the intending traveler and to 
those who wish additional illumination on 
what they themselves have seen. Both books 
are full of color, but one is very English and 
the other very American. 


On Guard: Against Tory and Tarleton. B 
_— Preston True. Illustrated. Little, Brown 
Boston, 5x7%4 in. pages. $1.20, net. 


Other Boy (The). By Sharp. 
trated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7% in. 
230 pages. 

A wholesome, natural story of an English 
family of four girls and a boy, all aggressively 
healthy and active. “ The Other Boy,” who 
comes to live with them for a time, has been 
in delicate health, and is of a more studious 
and artistic temperament. The difference in 
their natures involves friction at first, but it 
gradually disappears, and complete harmony 
results. The story is told simply, and the 
characters are natural and unaffected. 


Out-of-Doors: Quotations from Nature Lovers, 
Selected and Illustrated. By Rosalie Arthur. The 
Dodge Publishing Co., New York. 5x7% in. 148 
pages. $1.25. 


Polly’s Secret. By Harriet A. Nash. Illus- 
trated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5% in. 
291 pages. $1.20, net. 

A girls’ story, in which the ancient. Yankee 

virtues are depicted and some humble New 
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— people are shown at their wholesome 
st. 


Poems of Ovid (The). Edited by Charles 
esley Bain. (Macmillan’s Latin Series.) The 
— Co., New York. 5x7% in. 461 pages. 


Prayers: Ancient and Modern. Selected and 
Arranged for Daily Reading by the Editor of “ Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs.” Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 4x6 in. 366*pages. 

This compilation is of rare merit, no less than 

might be expected in the work of so competent 

a hand as Mrs. Tileston’s. 


— = Granger’s Fortune. By William Perry 
rown. Illustrated. The Saalfield Publishing Co., 
Akron, O. 5x7% in. 


Representative Men of the Bible (The). B 
George Matheson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.A. A, é. 
Co., New York. 5x7%in. 369 pages. 


305 pages. $l. 


As a poetical expositor of Biblical themes Dr. 
Matheson is unsurpassed. In him is fulfilled 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel, 
“ Your old men shall see visions.” His ‘“* Enoch 
the Immortal,” “ Abraham the Cosmopolitan,” 
** Isaac the Domesticated,” and others in his 

allery of statues, serve as lay figures for an 
investiture of thought, philosophic, religious, 
original, of which all must acknowledge the 
charm, however slight be the basis of historic 
reality on which some of it rests. 


River (The). By Eden Phillpotts. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 5x7%4in. 5% 


pages. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Romance of an Old Fool (The). By Roswell 
Field. William S. Lord, Evanston, Ill, 544 8% in. 
144 pages. $1.25. 

A slight but pretty story with a gentle humor 

and a pervading geniality. 

School of the Woods: Some Life Studies of 
Animal Instincts and Animal Training. By Will- 
iam Jf. Looe. Illustrated. Ginn & Co., ston. 
54x68 in. pages. $1.50, net? 


Reserved for later notice. 
Select Notes: A Commentary on the Inter- 


national Sunday-School Lessons for 1903. By 
F. N. and M.A. Peloubet. Illustrated. (Twenty. 
ninth Annual Volume.) The W. A. Wilde Co., 


Boston. 6x9 in. 362 pages. $1.25. 


Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round 
Ball that Floats in the Air. By Jane Andrews. 
Illustrated. Ginn & Co., Boston. 5%4x8 in. 121 
pages. 

Shades and Shadows and Perspective. By 
O. E. Randall, Ph.D. Illustrated. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 5%x8in. 64 pages. $1.50. 

Six and Twenty Boys and Girls. Illustrated 


by ohn_ Hassall. Verses by Clifton Bingham. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8%xI1% in. 
106 pages. 
Songs from the Carolina Hills. By Lucille 
Armfield. Doxey’s, New York. 5x7% in. 68 pages. 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 5x7%in. 53 pages. $2. 
As a gift-book, Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese ” should be always accept- 
able.- Some may think it possible to illustrate 
these immortal sonnets. To these the present 
edition, published with a wealth of colored 
arabesques, tail-pieces, and other decoration, 
should be doubly acceptable. At all events, 
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the volume takes its place as a notable one in 
the long list of Christmas books. 


Son of Magnus (The). By Paul Harboe. 
ae Taylor & Co., New York. 5x8 in. 339 pages. 


Sons of Glory (The). By Adolfo Padovan. 
Translated from the Italian by the Duchess Litta 
Visconti Arese. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
5x8in. 306 pages. $1.50. 

Splendid Idle Forties (The). By Gertrude 
Atherton. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co, New 
York. 5x8in. 339 pages. $1.50. 

A new edition, with additions and revision, of 

a volume of Mrs. Atherton’s stories inconspic- 

uously published under another name long 

ago. Their subject is Old California under 
the Spanish régime, when “‘ Yankees” were 
few and looked at with suspicion or aversion. 

The tales are full of color and passion, and 

each has a central exciting incident. 


Standard Light Operas (The). By George P. 
Upton. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 4% x7 in. 

pages. $1.20, net. 

Stillman Gott: Farmer and Fisherman. By 
Edwin Day Sibley. John S. Brooks & Co., Boston. 
57% in. pages. 

The author of this volume has excellent inten- 
tions, but he is not anovelist. To write a novel 
requires dramatic instinct, and the author has. 
not dramatic instinct. We suspect that he 
has been incited to try his hand at novel-writ- 
ing by the phenomenal success of “ David 
Harum,” which was a poor novel though a 
good piece of portraiture. But Stillman Gott 
is not a good portrait. To paint a portrait 
requires insight, and the author has not 
insight. It is not even a good photograph. 
Literary photography requires accuracy and 
eye and ear,and the author has not such 
accuracy. The dialect is mechanical and un- 
natural. He has interest in life and human 
sympathy. But more than interest in life is 
required to portray life, and more than human 
sympathy is required to portray character. 

Story of a Living Temple (The): A Study of 
the Human Body. By Frederick M. and Mary H. 
Rossiter. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. 48 pages. $1, net. 

Strange Lands Near Home. 
panion Series.) Ginn & Co., Boston. 5x7 in. 
pages. 25c. 

Tasty Dishes: Made from Tested Recipes. 
EF. Fenno & Co., New York. 5x7 in, I81 pages. 


(Youth’s Com- 
138 


Temple Bible (The): Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Solomon. Edited by D. 5S. Mar- 
oliouth, M.A. The Book of Job; The Book of 
Ruth. Edited by W. C. Addis, M.A. The J. B. 
Co., Philadelphia. 4x5%in. 2vols. Gc. 
eacn, 

Testament of Our Lord (The). Translated 
into English from the Syriac, by James Cooper, 
D.D., and Arthur P Maclean, M.A., 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5%x9in, 269 
pages. $3, net. 

The design of this work of the fourth century 

A.D. was to provide the clergy with a manual 

of their duties, particularly with directions for 

the proper performance of public worship. 

It is, say the editors, a “ mine at once of devo- 

tional expression and liturgical lore,” and it 

pulsates with the ee theological controver- 
sies of its time, It will be serviceable to the 
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student of Church history for its witness both 
to the ritual and the thought of the Church at 
the epoch of her transition from persecution 
to power. 


Tommy Remington’s Battle. By Burton 
Egbert Stevenson. Illustrated. (St. Nicholas Books.) 
The Century Co., New York. 5x7‘, in. 257 pages. 
$l, net. (Postage, 10c.) 

Another book of the St. Nicholas Series, 

Tommy’s battle, need it be said, was with life, 

upon whose troubled waters he was early 

thrown. How Tommy conquers himself and 
climbs upward is well told. 


Through Hidden Shensi. By Francis H. 
Nichols. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 544x9in. 333 pages. $3.50, net. 

Because of his clear, compact, forceful style, 

any book of description from Mr. Nichols 

should be sure of welcome. In the present 
volume, however, he has accomplished what 
seems to us a unioue achievement, for, so far 
as we know, there s no adequate description 
in any language of the far-away northern 

Chinese province of Shensi. The area of this 

province is greater than that of England and 

Scotland combined ; its population is about 

eight millions. Shensi lies in the heart of 

that part of China where the hatred of the 
foreigner is bitterest. Few white men have 
ever entered the province; it is conservative 
even for China. Singan, the capital of Shensi, 
was therefore selected as a city of refuge for 
the Empress Dowager and the Emperor dur- 
ing their recent enforced exile, as it was a 
place where there would be no foreign eyes to 
see and no foreign hands to desecrate. Dur- 
ing and after the Imperial visit the inhabit- 
ants of the province were visited by terrible 
famine, and among other efforts at relief the 

New York “ Christian Herald” raised a fund 

for the sufferers. Mr. Nichols was sent to 

China as agent of the fund, to investigate 

conditions. Although he was told that in the 

province of Shansi had occurred more mis- 
sionary murders than in any other province, 
and that the province of Shensi further west 
was all but closed to foreigners, in his journey 
of seven hundred and fifty miles from Pekin 
across the two provinces to Singan he relied 
upon the pledge of the Imperial Government, at 
the time of the departure of the Allies from the 
country, to protect the lives and property of 
foreigners. Mr. Nichols’s experience in travel- 
ing not only seven hundred and fifty but 
fifteen hundred miles through the Empire 
convinced him that if Chinamen more often 
received the benefit of any doubt, it would be 
better for the foreigner who deals with them. 

Mr. Nichols is doubly reinforced in making 

this statement because he returned from 

Singan through the province of Hupe to 

Hankau, and so down the Yangtse to the sea. 

The present volume is not only unique respect- 

ing the country described, but it is one of the 

very few recent works on China which does 
not attempt to offer some solution of Chinese 
problems; it points no morals and draws no 
conclusions. It does, however, inform us, as 
we have not before been informed, that, while 
they love their own kind of living, many of 
the northern Chinese are surprisingly free 
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from boasting, that they strive to do right as 
they see the right, that they are not covetous, 
sad, because they have always honored their 
fathers and mothers, their days have been 
longer in their land than have been the days 
of any other race on earth. 


Through the Looking-Glass. By Lewis Car- 
roll. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 6x9 
in. 211 pages. $3, net. 

The Peter Newell edition of “ Through the 
Looking-Glass ” is naturally a companion vol- 
ume to the Peter Newell edition of “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.” To those who 
could transfer their affections from the well- 
thumbed and well-liked first illustrated edition 
of “ Alice” to a new one, Mr. Newell’s illustra- 
tions certainly added a unique distinction to 
the “* Adventures,” and so they do now to the 
“ Looking-Glass.” The combination of Lewis 
Carroll and Peter Newell is in many respects 
a clever one. As a permanent satisfaction, 
however, we think that the effectiveness of the 
book as a whole would have been greater if 
the full-page illustrations had been allowed to 
illustrate the text without the somewhat ad- 
ventitious aid of the arabesqued pages. 


Under the Spangled Banner. By Captain 
F. S. Brereton, R.A.M.C. Illustrated. Charles 
he Sons, New York. 5x7 in. 362 pages. 


Another of those stories full of fighting, ad- 
venture, and strenuous 1 Captain 
Brereton is fond of giving to his boy readers. 


Vital Religion, or the Personal Knowledge of 
Christ. By G,. A. 5. Walpole, D.D. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 5%x7*ein. 178 pages. $1, net. 

This is a “e book, weighted with the heavy 

style of the theological lecture. The writer 

assigns ‘‘ want of faith in the Holy Ghost” as 
the chief reason why the large majority of 

Christians are lacking in “ personal experience 

of the living Christ.” A more practical account 

would rather name their neglect of a Christian 
use of imagination to give living reality to what 
they know of Jesus’ life as a man among men. 

Wanted: A Chaperon. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
54%4x9 in. 109 pages. $2. (Postage, |2c.) 

Light, gay, and entertaining through its very 

inconsequence is this little posthumous tale. 

The motive of the story grows out of the 

bewilderment about the numbering of New 

York City streets in the mind of a country-bred 

girl who is visiting a fashionable aunt in the 

city. Going out to her first dinner in a blind- 
ing snow-storm, she gets East and West mixed, 
gives the wrong directions to her coachman, 
and is shown into the house of a_ bachelor 
instead of that of the lady to whose dinner she 
was bidden. The comedy is capitally handled. 

The illustrations, however, seem to hint that 

Mr. Christy is undertaking more work than 

he can bestow due pains upon. 

When the Birds Go North Again. By Ella 
Higginson. The Macmillan Co., New York. 444x6% 
in. 175 pages. $1.25. 

A third edition of a little volume of poems of 

more than ordinary vigor. 


When the Heart is Young. By William 
Wallace Whitlock. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 544x74%in. 83 pages. $1, net. ad 

Why Two Episcopal Methodist Churches in the 
United States? A Brief ra! Answering this 
Question for the Benefit of Epworth Leagues 
and Other Young Methodists. By William A. 
Bowen. Publishing House of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Dallas, Tex. 4447 in. 145 pages. 


Mr. Bowen writes with the design of promot- 
ing the union of the two Churches by truthful 
statement of the facts on which the present 
division rests. As to these facts, the better 
way would seem to be to let bygones be by- 
gones ; for men will differ on them, with more 
or less of reason. More serious are the “ prin- 
ciples that keep the two branches apart;” on 
one of which, at least. there can be no com- 
Ape ew liberty of preaching used in the 

orthern Church on moral questions that enter 
into politics. 

William Butler: The Founder of Two Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By His 
Daughter. Illustrated. Raton Mains, New York. 
54%4x8in. 239 pages. $1, net. 

This well-illustrated volume is a fit memorial 

of a noble Christian man, the pioneer of 

Methodist missionary work in India and in 

Mexico, who died three years ago at a great 

age, having lived to see small beginnings grow 

to great results. Miss Butler has fulfilled 
with good judgment and skill the biographer’s 

— of videning the influence of an inspiring 

ife. 


Wolfville Nights. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 5x74 in. 
326 pages. $1.50. 
“Which these yarns surely are amusin’ a 
whole lot,” as one of Mr. Lewis’s characters 
would say. The reader has perhaps a trifle 
too much of cow-punchers’ dialect, of stories 
of lynching, gambling, and of bar-room wis- 
dom, but of their kind the tales are capital and 
the humor irresistible. 


Woman Ventures (A). By David Graham 
Phillips. The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
5x7% in. 331 pages. $1.50. 

This story seems intended as a character 
study, depicting the career of a young girl, a 
Washington belle, who is left almost penniless 
and is transplanted to a dull New England 
village, from which she tries to escape through 
a mercenary marriage. The young sensualist 
to whom she is ready to sell Recoelt fails her, 
and after some further vicissitudes she drifts 
into newspaper work. The outlined plan af- 
fords ample scope for a really strong story, 
but the working out shows only another good 
idea swamped in too much melodrama. 


Wyndham Girls (The). By Marion Ames 
T rt. Illustrated. The Century Co., New York. 
54%x74,in. 3X3 pages. $1.20, net. 

Depicting a family of girls who are carried 
from opulence to comparative poverty and 
obliged to earn a living, this story affords play 
for a good deal of action on the part of girls 
who are bright, resourceful, and witty. Real- 
ity arid romance are mingled in a way that 
makes the story pleasant reading. 


Correspondence 


Labor Unions and the State Police 

Some days ago newspaper despatches 
reported that during the recent car strike 
in Schenectady, N. Y., one of the unions 
there passed a resolution expressing the 
determination that no member of a trades- 
union should belong to the National 
Guard. This has not unreasonably been 
interpreted, by those who see great danger 
in the unregulated social and political 
power of trades-unions, to mean that labor 
organizations are in spirit, if not in fact, 
opposed to law and order as represented 
by the State militia, which is virtually a 
State police. The Editors of The Outlook 
wrote to Schenectady and asked a trusted, 
competent correspondent to endeavor to 
find out the grounds stated by the leaders 
of the union for their action in this respect. 
We comment elsewhere on his illuminating 
and interesting reply, which is as follows: 


Several men have been interviewed in the 
attempt to answer your questions fairly. One 
is the President of the Trades Assembly, 
and the others are both leaders and laymen. 
These men all agree in the main contention 
that unionism stands insistently for arbitration. 
This being a leading article in its creed, it 
protests vigorously against all introduction of 
armed force in the settlement of labor difficul- 
ties. Unions do not stand for riot. All the 
labor men I have met are emphatic In sayin 
that it was for their interest that strikes shanae 
be settled peaceably. Every disorder in a 
strike prejudices the public against the unions 
and sets back tthe result aimed at—a wider 
prosperity and a higher standard of living for 
all workmen. They feel that much more of 
disorder could be suppressed by local author- 
ity than is usually the case, and that employers 
and owners are -over-ready to call out the 
Guardsmen, nominally to suppress riot, actu- 
ally to intimidate the workmen, prejudice the 
pubis against the strikers, and break down 
the solidarity of labor.. You ask whether this 
is asporadic movement on the- part of the local 
assembly, or whether it is an old sentiment. 
In answer I am told that it dates back to the 
Ho nestead strike. Calling out the military 
in Buffalo, Chicago, Brooklyn, Coeur d’Alene, 
Albany, Pennsylvania, and recently at Glens 
Falls, to union men means that in some way 
unionism must protest against the introduction 
of armed force in settling labor disputes except 
under the extremest provocation. They insist 
that property in labor is as sacred as property 
in material things, and that if one is to be 
pewogs by force the other must as well. 

here is the heartiest approval of the action 
of the Mayor of San Francisco in refusing to 
allow street-car owners to use armed deputies, 


under the argument that if one side used force 
the other had an equal right, but that he did 
not propose that either should have that per- 
mission. It will be remembered that that strike 
was settled inside of a week, and without dis- 
order. 

Labor in the present instance is taking 
exactly the same ground. Its insistence on 
arbitration is its insistence on an impartial 
hearing. A refusal to treat with the men is 
met on their part with a strike order, which, 
translated, means, “ We insist on a hearing.” 
When the response is hiring outside men and 
calling in the military force, nominally to pro- 
tect property, actually to safeguard its own 
action in hiring strike-breakers and refusing 
to even consider real or fancied grievances, 
labor unionism from this standpoint of inter- 
pretation is entirely consistent in taking such 
action as will guard against dividing its own 
house and having some of its own men put 
under arms against its own cause. For it 
must be clearly realized that the issue is not 
arefusal of labor men to do police duty 
against rioters, even if they are the irrespon- 
sible men from whom no union is wholly tree. 
It is not a far cry to the time when unions 
will offer picked men to act as deputies in 
protecting property from rioters. But the 
real issue here is that unionism never will 
permit its men to act either as deputies or 
Guardsmen in protecting men hired to take 
their own places. The so-called eleventh 
commandment—Thou shalt not take thy neigh- 
bor’s job—has in the present stage of labor 
evolution an authority almost sacred. The 
action of this Trades Assembly is but a modi- 
fication—Thou shalt not take a gun and stand 
guard over the man who is taking thy neigh- 
bor’s job. 

Nor is this commandment indefensible. 
The industries of this city represent men 
brought from the whole world. The follow- 
ing countries are represented in this city, ac- 
cording to the last census: Africa 1, Asia I, 
Atlantic Islands 5, Austria 74, Bohemia 8, 
English Canadian 282, French Canadian 157, 
Central America 4, China born 18, Cuba 17, 
Denmark 60, England 632, Finland 1, France 
18, Germany 2,316, Greece 11, Holland 12, 
Hungary 69, India 3, Ireland 1,103, Italy 607, 
Japan 5, Mexico 1, Norway 11, Poland (Aus- 


tria).61, Poland (German) 305, Poland (Rus- 


sia) 137, Scotland 242, South America 3, Spain 
3, Sweden 136, Switzerland 81, Turkey 3, 
Wales 20, West Indies 2, other countries 6. 
There are men here from forty-four different 
States of the Union—2,000 from Massachu- 
setts alone. Under these conditions there is 
acertain sacred obligation on the part of the 
corporations doing business here toward their 
employees, which is being recognized con- 
stantly, and in the event of trouble would 
come prominently to the front. With such 


conditions, in lesser degree wherever men are 

employed, unionism feels that a refusal to 

confer with employees is well-nigh criminal, 
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and efforts to break strikes with armed force, 
without exhausting the possibilities of arbi- 
tration, are to be met with rigid measures. 
As achoice between the two masters, peaceful 
arbitration and armed force, labor unions 
have chosen the former. 

So far as I can learn, no union debars con- 
stitutionally National Guardsmen from mem- 
bership. Men‘are carefully questioned, how: 
ever, as to their position in the matter, and 
some have been admitted here whose terms 
of service were nearly over. The action 
of the Trades Assembly, it is admitted, 
can be nothing more than a recommendatio 
with the probability that it will not be hear 
from within any of the unions. The action 
was doubtless inspired by the presence of one 
of the Glens Falls strikers at this meeting, at 
which also $100 was voted towards those 
strikers. Back of probable hot-headedness 
was, however, the wish to bring clearly to 
notice the fact that unions are not going to 
enter military service so long as that force is 
used to aid in breaking strikes. The Hudson 
Valley road has now consented to arbitrate, 
and seems to admit there having been a real 
grievance. The equipment was wretched and 
accidents were inevitable. The road was 
bankrupt and has just changed hands. The 
commonwealth caule to have interfered long 
ago. As it is, the point made by the unions 
that arbitration was possible seems to have 
been established. W. B. ALLIs. 


What Are the Facts? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

If you have any desire to retain the 
respect of your subscribers in the coal 
regions, you will send your editorial writer 
up here and instruct him to learn some- 
thing of the actual conditions prevailing in 
this region. It is a very easy matter to 
sit in your New York office and write that 
the coal operators and the metropolitan 
newspapers have exaggerated the amount 
of crime and violence in the strike 
centers, but it is not the truth, and 
your readers want truth, not guesswork. 
Crimes are not always committed in the 
daylight, criminals do not always publish 
their misdeeds, the victims of their 


cowardly assaults, intimidations, and . 


threats hesitate to disclose their troubles 
for fear that their persecutors may make 
things ten times worse than before, and 
the result is that not one-fourth of the 
outrages reach the public ear and eye. 
Our local newspapers are afraid to record, 
much less condemn, these outrages which 
are occurring daily around us, for fear 
of losing subscribers or advertisers. 

- This.is no time for such articles as “A 
Woman’s Visit to the Coal Fields.” I 
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take it that if Miss Fallows should walk 
through the streets of New York she would 
write that vice and crime had no place in 
that city. 

And as for your statement that there is 
no evidence that these crimes of violence 
have been promoted, or encouraged, or 
are approved by Mr. Mitchell or the 
United Mine Workers, when read by the 
people of this community it simply pro- 
vokes mirth. There are hundreds of 
mine workers who have been arrested for 
various crimes connected with the strike, 
and many more whose complicity in these 
crimes is known, but who have not been 
arrested because, even though their guilt 
were proven by evidence, it would be next 
to impossible to find a jury in this county 
that would convict them. Crimes have 
been planned at meetings of local unions, 
and carried out by officers and men alike; 
non-union men have been dragged in and 
compelled to swear allegiance to the union, 
letters threatening the destruction of life 
and property have been sent out signed 
by officers of locals, and efforts to ferret 
out and arrest the guilty parties have, in 
many cases, been thwarted by burgesses, 
constables, and other officers of the law. 
Conspiracy is a difficult thing to prove at 
best, and it would of course be difficult to 
directly prove Mr. Mitchell’s complicity in 
these outrages. But has Mitchell ever 
done anything more than deprecate law- 
breaking in the abstract? Has he ever 
specifically condemned rioting, assault, 
intimidation, or boycotting? Has he ever 
expelled, suspended, or even reprimanded 
any member of the union guilty of one of 
these crimes? Has he ever assisted in 
the apprehension of the guilty parties? 
On the contrary, he has condemned in 
most intemperate language the Citizens’ 
Alliance, composed of several thousand 
of the best citizens of this commutiity, 
whose sole object, as he well knows, ‘is to 
uphold law and order. 

Personally, I hold the opinion that the 
miners have no grievances of sufficient 
importance to entitle them to victory in 
the present strike; that their stubborn 
fight is due, not to a feeling that their 
cause is just, but to loyalty to their union 
and toa reliance upon its strength and 
power. I am also of the opinion that the 
miners do not deserve to win this strike, 
even though their grievances were of some 
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importance, because of their un-American 
conduct both before and since the strike, 
in denying to men the right to work ex- 
cept in obedience to and under the direc- 
tion of their union, and because of the 
boycotting, rioting, intimidation, and vio- 
lence which they have resorted to since 
the strike began, in their mistaken idea 
that “ might makes right,” and that “ the 
end justifies the means.” 

If you purpose to publish further arti- 
cles upon the coal strike, please get your 
facts from an authentic source. 

LAWRENCE B. JONEs. 
Wilksbarre, Pa. 

[We publish this letter primarily be- 
cause it emphasizes and enforces the pub- 
lic demand for a determination of all the 
questions at issue between the parties by 
an impartial tribunal. One of the ques- 
tions at issue is exactly this: Whether 
the violence in the coal fields has been 
promoted, and, if not promoted, encour- 
aged and approved, by the United Mine 
Workers or not. Our correspondent says 
it has; the operators told the President 
it had; Mr. Mitchell said it had not. 
Mr. Mitchell offered to leave all the ques- 
tions at issue—and this was one of the 
questions at issue—to an impartial tribunal 
to be appointed by the President, and 
the operators refused the proffer. When 
one of the parties to a controversy 
~ accuses the other party of instigating, 
encouraging, or even approving acts 
of criminal violence, and the other party 
denies the accusation and offers to have 
it submitted to an impartial tribunal, and 
the accuser refuses to go before such a 
tribunal for the purpose of making its 
accusation good, the presumption is that 
the accused is innocent and the accusa- 
tion is unjust. 3 

.Since that. refusal another basis for 
arbitration has been suggested by the 
operators, has been modified by the Presi- 
dent, and has been accepted by both par- 
ties. If the facts are as the operators 
charge, they now have an opportunity 
to make good their charges. It is for 
them to show the truth of the alle- 
gation that the United Mine Workers is 
an irresponsible organization, that it 
did not keep its contracts after it had 
made them, that it did not represent the 
great body of mine workers, that it ter- 
rorized them and drove them. from. the 
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mines; if the operators can substantiate 
these charges, they will deal the United 
Mine Workers a blow from which it can 
never recover ; if they cannot substantiate 


these charges, they should not have made 
them.—Tue Epirors.] 


Whet is a Monopoly? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In one of your valuable articles on 
trusts you say the inherent evil in them 
is the monopoly, which makes it impos- 
sible for free men to compete in the labor 
market. 

Has it occurred to you that perhaps 
the chief evil lies in the fact that the 
monopoly is consummated for the benefit 
of a half-dozen men instead of for all the 
citizens of the Republic? Is not our 
postal system a complete monopoly of 
letter-carrying ? and was there not a time 
when hundreds of men had large estab- 
lishments of mail coaches and horses, 
whose business was ruined when the peo- 
ple decided to run it themselves? But 
how many regard the monopoly as an 
evil when nearly eighty millions of people 
all over our land share the benefit of hav- 
ing their letters carried for two cents 
instead of twenty-five? There was un- 
doubtedly seeming injustice done when 
the lawmakers said to the former coach- 
owners, “ You shall not go on with your 
business any longer, for it is not for our 
interest.” They might justly have cried, 
Are we not free men? Are these not 
our own horses, and have we not estab- 
lished our own business ?—just as the coal 
operators are saying now. 

The fact is, we are none of us free men, 
and the more highly civilized any nation 
becomes, the less individual freedom it 
possesses, until now I may not spit where 
I want to. I may not cast my torn en- 
velope in the street. I may not build a 
house, nay, even a chicken-coop, without 
the consent of my neighbors the alder- 
men. Having built my house and opened 
a saloon, I am commanded to close it—if 
in a no-license community. If it is for 
the benefit of my townsmen, I cannot 
even keep them from running a railroad 
right through my property, and smashing 
my home to bits. | 
, We live in an era_when “the greatest 
good to the greatest number, for the long- 
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est time ” is accepted as an axiom in many 
courts, and should be in all, 

How many would object to the sugar 
monopoly if the profits were shared be- 
tween the whole people in the shape of 
lower prices, instead of going into the 
pockets of a few millionaires? The “in- 
herent evil” would not exist, any more 
than it does in our postal system or in 
Germany’s railroad system or England’s 
telephone system. Supposing the same 
men who now manage the Standard Oil 
Company were kept in charge by the 
Government which bought it and paid 
handsome salaries to run it successfully, 
but the dividends turned over to the 
people in the shape of oil at seven cents 
instead of eleven cents the gallon. Do 
you not think the “ inherent evil ” would 
fade out of sight. 

No, the “inherent evil” lies in the 
private ownership of things which minister 
to the comfort and happiness of us all, 
and until those laws permitting it are 
changed, we, the public, must all be slaves 
to the will of a few men who have been 
intellectually powerful enough to grasp 
and keep the desirable products in their 
own hands, just as the old feudal lords 
were physica//y strong enough to rob their 
fellows. Then bodily strength meant the 
right to keep what they stole. Now we 
have risen so that our laws do not protect 
those who are physically mighty, but only 
those possessing mental power. I have 
faith that the day will come when our 
people will combine for the benefit of a// 
in producing and distributing every good 
thing in existence, just as now some en- 
lightened communities do with water, 
light, transportation, and shelter; but until 
that day comes, let us combine to protect 
the weak from the unscrupulous strong 
ones of the land. Yours truly, 

Newton, Mass. WILuiAM I. HOWELL. 


[A monopoly is “such an exclusive 
privilege to carry on a traffic, or deal in 
or control a given class of articles, as will 
enable the holder to raise prices mate- 
rially above what they would be if the 
traffic or dealing were free to citizens gen- 
erally.” (Century Dictionary.) A traffic 
carried on by the whole people for the 
benefit of the whole people is not monopoly. 
This, we think, answers our correspond- 
ent’s question.— Tue Eprrors.] 


The Tax on Art 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It occurs to me that The Outlook has 
a good chance to keep up its hammering 
on the question of the tariff on works of 
art, taking as an object lesson the recent 
purchase by Mrs. Roosevelt of a’ set of 
White House china which is to be made 
by the Wedgwood Pottery in England. 
Our potteries here are not in a position 
to advance along the line of artistic work 
which the potteries have on the other side, 
for the reason that our museums contain 
very little if any of the works of art made 
by the old English and Continental pot- 
teries. The only collection that we have 
here of any importance is the one in 
the Princeton Museum, and it cannot 
be compared in an artistic way with the 
numerous collections in various parts of 
England and the Continent. The pottery 
made one hundred years ago was decor- 
ated by artists, not by ordinary pottery 
painters, and the beautiful work which is 
turned out on the other side of the water 
is almost all copied both in form and de- 
sign from the works of potteries long since 
gone out of existence. ‘The design which 
was selected undoubtedly was submitted 
by the Wedgwoods owing to the fact that 
the British museums are filled with pottery 
decorated with crests and coats of arms. 
Hence it is very natural that, having these 
examples constantly before them, it seemed 
most fitting to this firm that the china to 
be used at the White House should have 
the design taken from the Seal of the 
United States. It is also interesting to 
note that some of the pieces of the so- 
called Lowestoft china importcd into this 
country in the early days of the Republic 
had the crude representation of this same 
design. Of course, our museums will never 
obtain the fine collections which the British 
museums have, because the old pottery is in 
great demand on the other side of the water 
and sells at prices which an American 
collector cannot afford to pay when he 
has to pay in addition sixty per cent. to 
the home government. All the fine col- 
lections in the English museums have 
been the result of years of work of col- 
lectors who have finally given these col- 
lections to their own museums, 
American collectors be given an equal 
opportunity ? 

COLLECTOR. 
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(The Standard Piano-player) 


Pianola Piano-masteil 


Ghe Aeolian Co., Aeolian Hall, 5th Ave. and 34th St., N. Y. 


If one could suddenly be pro- 
vided with the ability to play the 
piano perfectly, and to retain this 
ability without the necessity of 
constant practice, would not one 


gladly pay $250? 


pianola will provide this won- 


derful ability. It will give to any one 
absolute control over the piano. 


The Pianola is a triumph of mechanism in that 
it provides a means for doing that which has 


always been considered impossible. 


The Pianola, by means of a very clever and 
scientific system of pneumatics, provides the tech- 
nique for any given selection, and also provides 
simple means for introducing whatever of tempera- 
mental control of the expression the taste of the 
player may dictate. 


The Pianola will enable any one, without having 
to go through the drudgery of acquiring technique, 
to play the piano with all the modulations of 
tempo, the delicacy and variety of touch, and with 
the subtle phrasing of a master. 


The Pianola’s repertory at present consists of 
7,931 selections, and new numbers to the amount 
of two hundred are added every month. This 
music, representing the entire pianoforte literature 
of the world, from Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner, 
to Sousa’s marches, cake-walks, and two-steps, is 
availabie through the circulating library. 


Is it not worth while to consider the advisability 
of owning a Pianola yourself? The fear or opinion 
that it is capable of producing only mechanical music 
should not deter you from investigating the Pianola. 
The greatest pianists have passed judgment on this 
point, pronouncing the Pianola artistic in the true 
sense of the word. 


Visitors welcqgne. Catalogue X upon request. 


Price, $250. 


by partial payments, 
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The 


issued in new form, and now entering upon its second 


successful year, offers a trial subscription : 


THREE MONTHS 
FOR 25 CENTS 


This opportunity is given to new subscribers and for 
a limited time only, in order to extend the influence 
of “The Craftsman,” which has already made a favor- 
able impression upon a wide public. 

The object of the magazine is to further the interests 
of the fine, decorative, and household arts ; to advance 
the cause of the workman in all that pertains to his 
social advancement, comfort, and instruction; to deal 
with the economic and industrial problems of the day. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. 


Bound in flexible covers of UNITED CRAFTS 
leather, are issued in response to the appreciation 


accorded to former editions. Price: Three Dollars 
Each. Carriage Paid. 


THE UNITED CRAFTS 
BOX NUMBER 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Christmas Gifts by Mail.@m@ 

We are the largest dealers in the United 
"States in solid gold and sterling silver by mail. 
The character of our articles is much above # 
the average, yet our prices are below. You will J 
find our methods satisfactory. We prepay all 
packages and guarantee you against loss. We 
will returm your money should any article fail si 
to please. 


88020 Lorgnette 
t Croquette Server, hea 
1414 Ping PongStamp Box - 
| Locket, for two pictures 
920353 Hair Brush, “He Loves Me” 
20360 Lady's Comb - 
This and 25 other complete toilet sets 
shown in our Catalogue P. 
Cigarette Case, hold two rows 5.50 
Cream Ladle - - 
Coffee Spoon, holly 
With gold bowl - 
Frame, cabinet size 
Frame, card size 
olly Knife - 


Match Box - - 


=] These articles are all sterling silver and 
Hare twice as long and twice as wide as 


the — Write for 
OUT 
Catalogue 
603 “Pp 
. 
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BAIRD-NORTH C GOLD AND Dept. 28, SALEM, MASS., Manufacturers and-Dis- 
{ tributors of Fine Gold and Diamond Jewelry and Everything in Sterling Silver. 
Our new Catalog M is a valuable reference book that should be in the hands of every holiday shopper. It contatas 130 
es, illustrating over 6,000 articles—Rings, Brooches, Pins, Watches, Chains, Leather and Toilet Goods, and Table Ware, 
t tells py about our extensive mail-order business—why we are the lar est dealers in the United States, in fine diamond 
and gold jewelry, by, mail; it explains our way of assuming all possible risk; most important of all, it tells you how our 
direct to the wearer” plan saves you one-third of your purchase money. We will send you our beautiful Catalog 
free, upon request. Write now. W . illustrate a few articles taken at random from our catalog: 
12B Gold Brooch, five whole Pearls 85. 30 673C Same as 672C, without Diamond. 35. 00)514L Sterling Brooch or Chate- 


3258 Gold Brooch, whole P 674C Gold Scarf Pin, Pear! 1.00 | laine, gray 

530B Gold Brooch, Amethyst, Pearls 3, 30 38D 14K Ring, Diamond 25.00} SI5L Hat Pin. same as 514L.. 

44C 14K Ring, Diamond 5.50' 61D 14K Ring, Diamond 275.00 - . Sterling Scarf Pin 

368D 14K Lin . Sterling Hat Pin 

175K Sterling Brooch ‘45 Sterling Brooch. 

Sterling Brooch Sterling. Brooch, gray. 

503 Storing. Brooch ‘or Sterling Brooch, gray. 
507L_ Hat Pin, same as 5031 85/521 Sterling Brooch, gray. 

soa Sterling Scarf Pin, gray .50'524L, Sterling Scarf Pin, gray. 

505L, Sterling Brooch, gray OO! L. Sterling Hat Pin, gray. 


l. 
Wk Pearl Brooch and Pendant, 566L, Sterling Locket, two .25'526L Sterling Hat Pin, gray 
Pearls, Diamond 509L Sterling Tie Clip, 5 7L same as 526L, 
16.00 510L — — Brooc 29L Sterling Hat P in, gray 
669C “uk Tie Clip, 50 85\ .530L Brooch, same as 529L 
670C Gold Brooc 1.50 511L Sterling Brooch 35 | , Sterling Scarf Pin, gray.. 
672C Gold cakes. Diamond 513L Sterling Brooch j , Sterling Scarf Pi 


Our GUARANTEE: The proprietors of the Baird-North Co. are personally known to the undersigned, and are thoroughly 


326C 14K Pear ‘Brooch and Pendant. 


reliable, strai httorward business men. Any one is safe in sending them money in advance. 
Henry M. BATCHELDER, President Merchants’ National Bank, Salem. LELAND H. Cos, G Cashier ~~ National 
Ban lem. Henry C. MILLETT. Cashier Salem National Pan 
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INSTINCT 


A little child’s 

taste is oftena 

reliable guide 

to palatable 

and desirable 

= food, and it is 

me worth one’s 

my while to ob- 

serve how the 

~~ little folks take to 
Grape-Nuts, the famous food 
mrade by the Postum Com- 
.pany at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Children eat Grape-Nuts 
freely without addition of 
sugar, for the food has the 
peculiar, mild but satisfying 
sweet of grape sugar, and the 
natural taste either of child 
or adult recognizes at once 
a food that will agree withand 
richly nourish the system. 


Registered Trade Mark 


High Grade 


Flannel Waists 
$4.50 to 6.00 each 


These popular serviceable waists are 
made up in a vast variety of new and 
beautiful designs and Colorings, in 
French, Scotch, and rich Saxony Flan- 
nels. 

Our new model for Fall and Winter, 
in addition to being exclusive, we believe 
is more stylish and attractive than here- 
tofore—a new and distinctive yoke effect 
in front is the feature, All sizes, from 
32 to 42 inches. 

Also a line of Dress Waists in Silk, 
Chiffon, and Peau de.Soie. 

Mail orders have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


4 4 We have no agents or branch stores. TN 
Ali orders should be sent direct to us. 


Newest 
Winter Styles 


a Supplement 
to our Winter 
Catalogue we are 
showing the latest im- 
portations in ladies’ 
costumes, cloaks, 
A and skirts for winter 
wear, All of these 
designs are as pretty 
as pretty can be, and 
are shown by no 
other firm. Each 
garment is made-to- 
order; we keep no 
ready-made goods. 
Prices are lower than 
ever before. 


Our Cata- 
logue il- 
lustrates : 


Costumes 
selected 


from newest Paris models, $8 up. 


Tailor Gowns, both Jacket and Skirt lined 
with fine taffeta, $15 up. 


Church and Visiting Dresses, $12 up. 


New Cloth Skirts, latest French designs, 
$4 up. 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts; Suits, $10 
up; Skirts, $5 up. 


The New Walking Suits, $10 up. 


Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 


Handsome Long Jackets and Monte Carlo 
Coats, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


Catalogue, Supplement, and Samples will tell you the 
rest: write today and we will send them /ree by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for 
suits or cloaks, so that we will be able to send you exactly 
what you wish. a garment you get from us is not satis- 
factory, send it back promptly and we wil// refund your 
money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
s 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


| | 
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Brain and 
Muscle 


Tastes Good—Because it IS Good. 
PURE, PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS. 


Malta-Vita is the Vital, the Life-giving Food, the Invigorator of Brain and 
Body, the peer of all other prepared foods as a Bone and Muscle Builder. 
Malta-Vita is the original and only perfectly cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked 


and toasted whole wheat food. 
No Food Superior to Malta-Vita. 
NEEDS NO COOKING.— ALWAYS RT ADY TO EAT. 
‘A regular diet of Malta-Vita insures perfect digestion and removes the cause 


of Insomnia and Dyspepsia. 
. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ASK YOUR GROCER FOR MALTA-VITA, 


Battle Creek, Mich. MALTAVITA-PURE FOOD CO. Toronto, Canada 


Eat alia— : 
| lor | 
| S 
| 
| 
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Sit Down Hard on Cold Breakfasts 


Insist upon having delicious, warm, freshly cooked 


P FLAKED BREAKFAST FooD 


Pettijohn’s Flakes are easily and quickly prepared. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Porridge is delicious and sustaining. 
Pettijohn’s Hurry-up-Biscuits are flaky, dainty, and wholesome. 
Pettijohn’s Whole Wheat Bread is unequalled for nutrition. 
Pettijohn’s Puddings are delicious, satislying, and digestible. 


See recipes on package for variety of dainty dishes. 


For BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, DINNER, and Supper—always., 
dainty, always appetizing, always digestible, always sustaining. 


Cereta 
Coupon W) 
| In Every WAS! 
Package CAN 
- 
= 
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MAN CANNOT 
IMPROVE 
NATURE. 


Man has not yet succeeded 

in his attempt to paint the 

lily or perfume therose. The 

white flour miller has, however. 

attempted to improve upon the 

Whole \7heatas a foodand failed 
because he has taken a part away 
Srom a perfect whole. 


SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


ts the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but the wheat. It is a Naturally Organized Food, that is, con- 
tains all the properties in correct proportion necessary to nourish every elementof the humanbody. “Soft 
cooked"’ cereals are swallowed with little or no mastication and, therefore, the teeth are robbed of their 
necessary—NATURAL-—exercise, causing weakness and decay. Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit being 
crisp, compelsrvigorous mastication and induces the NATURAL flow of saliva which is necessary for 
NATURAL digestion. Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit builds Strong Bodies and Sound Teeth, and 
makes possible the Natural Condition of Health. 


Sold by all grocers. Send for “‘The Vital Question’’ Cook Book (free.) Address 
The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ij I am sending you a photo- 
graph of our son, Hamblen 
ms Cowley Eaton. At birth he 
ms weighed g pounds; at four 
we weeks 6 3-4, and we feared and 
» all our friends were certain we # 
=) would lose him, but we began 
the use of Mellin’s Food, and 
now every one says typi- 
cal Mellin’s Food baby.”” We 
are confident Mellin’s Food 
| saved his life. é 
MRS. FRED C. EATON, 
Warren, Pa. 


A Sample of Mellin's Food Sent Free 


Hamblen Cowley Eaton MELLIN’S FOOD Co., Boston, Mass. 
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LW. ALEXANDER 


a 
PRESIDENT 


THANKSGIVING, 


November 28"1882- 
: a young man, JI years of age, took out Endowment =“ 
No.251,427 in the Equitable for $10,000. He paid 4 


é $487, 40 , and each year since has paid a similar amount. 


year— two days before Thanksgiving- 


This is a return of all 
e ane $ 5,137.30 in addition — to say nothing of © 
protection of of assurance for 20 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issuéd at your age 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
if issued at years of age. 


THE 
4° 
| 2 os 
| TINT | 
as = 
ben NE y 
fa 
Ke J.H.HYDE 
VICE PRESIDENT 
A HADDY 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
4 
Vacancies ineverv State for men of nd character! as roeecniatives 
Apply to GAGE | TARBELL, 2” Vice Presn 
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A supply of water is necessary in many places, but in none 


is the want more emphatic and more-constant than on stock 
farms, where cattle must have their daily supply, and on vegetable 
and fruit farms, where a scarcity of water might mean the total 


destruction of crops. 


The Rider and 
Ericsson Engines 


were experiments thirty years ago. The working of 30,000 of these engines sold by us clearly 


f 


‘wt 


removes them from the experimental class. There are lower priced machines, but there are 
none in which the elements of risk, complication, and expense are lower. Of danger there is 
none, as the motive power is AIR, which cannot explode. The 


finest stock farms in the world, and hundreds of vegetable gardens 
owned by people who carry them on for a livelihood, are sup- 
plied with water by Rider or Ericsson Engines. The U. S. Govern- 
ment has bought large numbers of them; the New York City 
Government has bought nearly 200 of them; they have been 
adopted by the Australian Government for their road service; 


hundreds of hotels are supplied by them, yet the price is not 
beyond people of very moderate means. A very satisfactory sup- 
ply may be had from an engine costing $108. Our discount of 10% 
from present list prices makes an important reduction. 

In corresponding, inform us as to the depth of well, usual quantity 
of water in it, height to which the water is to be pumped, tofal 
length of pipe, and probable quantity of water required. 

Catalogue “D” in English, French, German, or Spanish on 


application to nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 


92 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
22A Pitt St.,.Sydney. N..S..W.. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1908, SY SMITH & WESSON 


“<OUTNUMBERED” 


HEN it comes to a matter of life and death mere numbers do not count 

against a perfect defense. ‘There is no weapon that can be depended 

upon with such absolute certainty as a Smith & Wesson. It is the most 
perfect revolver fashioned and is supreme in accuracy and reliability. 

We have published a limited number of copies in seven colors of Dan 

All Smith & Wesson Revolvers Smith's spirited Indian picture, *‘ Outnumbered,’’ on heavy plate paper, 

have this monogram trade-mark 14x15 inchesin size, We will send prepaid a copy to any address for ten 

.stamped on the frame, None cents in silver, In the December Outing, Success, Leslie’s, Everybody's, 


others are genuine. Harper's and World’s Work, we will reproduce one of Frederick 
Remington’ s best efforts, entitled ** With the Wolf Hounds, _ 


$M1T H & WESS8&ON 


25 STOCKBRIDGE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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Best Offer Year 


Absolutely FREE to Subscribers 


narnia cut is one Nov. number and Superb 25 cent 
RE, Christmas Number of LESLIE’S 


MONTHLY, and COLLEGE 
GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, free 
to all who subscribe NOW. 


Features of Lesire’s for November and December: 


. me Mill,” a new and striking story by Dr. Hexry 
fan DYKE. 
“The Autoblography of a Thief,” a genuine 

nal narrative of intense human interest. 

“Richard Mansfield,” a masterly sketch by the 
first of theatrical critics, WILLIAM W INTER. 

Stories by such authors as Harry STILWELL 
EDWARDS, CHARLES BATTELL Loomis, EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS, EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON 

GH. 


LOOKING FORWARD—1903 
Three Splendid Novels. 


“Glengarry oe. a tale of sentiment. A 
better sequel to “The Man from Glengarry,” by 
e Amethyst x,” Story of m as 

as “The Leavenworth Case,”’ by ANNA KATHERINE 
GREEN. 

“Dennis Dent,” a novel of thrilling interest, by the 

creator of “The Amateur Cracksman,” ERNEST 
W. HORNUNG. 
Each month will appear colored portraits of the best American 
actors and actresses, sketched from life and accompanied by 
frank and authoritative criticisms. Among the sketches made 
for early numbers are portraits of Joszrn Ricuagp 
and Miss Jutia 


FRANK 
LESLIE'S 


POPULAR 


COLLEGE 
GIRL 
CALENDAR 


Harvard Yell Beautifully lithogra phed 


dTarvard! Harvard! Harvard! in 12 colors upon 3 sheets 


a ia rah! rah ie Rah! rah! rah: paper, tied with silk 


ribbon, are the graceful 


Leslie 
figures of girls dressed in the colors of the great colleges. On each sheet is the appro- 
Publishing House ‘\ priate college seal and the college yell. This calendar carries out the comp ete 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, . college idea, and represents the. best work of Miss MAUD STUMM, the famous 
New York. American water color artist. Size 10 in. by 12°4 in. 


You may enter my subseription . Remember, if you mention Tor OvTLooK the beautiful College Girl Calendar, and 


pt 
to Frank Leslie's Popular Honthly 
for the year 1903. Pleasesendme \ each $1.00 subscription to FRANK LESLIE’s POPULAR 
the College Girl Calendar and Novem- ~ is, 14 numbers and Calendar postpaid 


ber and of 1902 
co IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 
—\ Frank Leslie Publishing House, 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York. 


‘ The Nov. and Dec. numbers and the Calendar are NOT GIVEN 
with combination subscription orders unless so advertised. 

Use the attached coupon. Clip it off: 
\ i All it out, and mail it to us with $1. 


the November and December issues are given free, all yo pas b a 
ONTHLY for 


\ 
| 
ia 
| 
MONTHLY 
j 
1 Octs.; $1.00 a Year 
gy 
| Frank 4 
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THE 


| Gigs HE most important series of volumes of the masterpieces 
of song and piano music ever issued will appear under 


Kp this title at frequent intervals. 

. Each volume will be edited by an authority. 

Each volume will be independent, complete in itself, and sold by 
itself; and will contain portrait, elaborate introduction, bibliography, 


and music in full folio size. 


The editors now at work on the first fifty volumes of this Epoch- 


making Series are : 


WM. F. APTHORP 
CARL ARMBRUSTER 


FREDERIC FIELD BULLARD 


FRANK DAMROSCH 
HENRY T. FINCK 
WM. ARMS FISHER 
PHILIP HALE 

W. J. HENDERSON 


RUPERT HUGHES 

JAMES HUNEKER 

HENRY E. KREHBIEL 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
JOHN ORTH 

AUGUST SPANUTH 
THOMAS TAPPER 

BERTHA .FEIRING TAPPER 


No expense is being spared to insure perfection in every detail. 
In artistic ensemble the volumes will be unsurpassed. 


The initial volumes just issued are: 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For 
Low Voice. Bound in paper, each, $1.50; 
cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50, 


The fifty best songs of the world's twenty greatest 
song composers, arranged in chronologic order from 
Mozart to MacDowell ; with portraits and an elab- 
orate critical introduction by the editor. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 


FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay 
by the editor, and the composer's forty most beauti- 
ful numbers. Mr. Huneker is the recognized 
authority on Chopin, and the volume is the most 
satisfying collection ever issued. 


Send for our special booklet giving full particulars 
and a list of the volumes now in preparation : : 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 


J. E. DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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How to “renovate” the MW 
Ostermoor Mattress|| 


(You don’t have to) 


Should tick become soiled it can be scrubbed 
with soap, brush and water—it won’t hurt the mat- Most Stoves 
tress—or if desired, ticking can be removed for wash- 
ing and easily replaced, as the hand-laid (not stuffed) 
filling of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt remains in- 
tact, sweet, pure and clean. Needs nothing but an 
occasional sun bath to keep in perfect order for an 
ordinary life-time; no care, notrouble, no annoyance, 
and no expense for remaking so necessary with hair. 


How to ‘clean’’ a Hair Mattress 
(You can’t do it) 


Hair is an animal fibre, filthy, unclean and 
uncleanable, a constant source of expense 
for renovation; it is unhealthy, absorbent = 
of germs and a disease breeder. 

Would you sleep on a mat- 
tress filled with human hair, 
gathered from many 
anywhere, everywhere? 

And yet, how much more 
dangerous are mattresses filled 
with horse hair. 


Send your name on a pos- 
tal for our FREE 96-page 
book *‘ The Test of Time,”’ 
whether you want a mat- 
tress or not. 

It gives strong endorsements from men and women of 


national reputation. It treats of the patented process of the 
manufacture of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. It gives our 


are some good when they are new. 
Trouble is they don’t stay good— 


A Jewel does 


» 
SEST STOVE PLANT INTHE WORLD. 


THE DETROIT STOVE WorRKS 


have more than 3,500,000 of their Jewel 
Stoves in successful use, and grew to be 
the “ Largest Stove Plant in the World” 
because they make the best stoves. 


JEWELS COST NO MORE 


[f your local dealer 
does not sell Jewel 


‘guarantee that money will be refunded, if, after thirt 
—— nights’ freetrial, it is not all Stoves, write us. 
you expected or even hoped for. Address Dept. S. 
- 
. wide, 
2811 DETROIT 
4%. Gin. wide,45lbs., - 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. S T oO V E 


Made in two parts, 0c, extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 


We prepay express charges 
ARE OF IMITATIONS trading on the name of 
Ostermoor, Our 


‘*felt.” It’s not felt if it’s not an name 
and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 120 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
We nave cushioned 25,000 churches, T 


WORKS 
Detroit Chicago 


Send Jor our book ** Church Cushions,” 


¥ j 
JEWEL 
Hit ST ‘ 
| | \ RANGES ' | 
° 
BEW 
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Dealer 


0 show you some of the newes= 
Spoons, Forks, Knives and Fancy 
Serving Pieces, stamped with the well- 
known trademar 

” 


ROGERS BROS: 


Purchase a few pieces, add others at 
your convenience, and you will be sur- 
prised how easily and quickly your 
table will be supplied with all the nec 
essary articles in the best grade of sil- 
ver plate. Make sure they bear the 
complete trademark ‘“‘ 1847 Rogers 
Bros.,’’ which insures “Silver Plate that 
Wears’"’ and the genuine Rogers goods 
for over halfa century the standard of 

quality. Send for catalogue No. 61 W 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


Ciaternational Silver Co. , Successes.) 


Meriden, Conn. 


Wedgwoods’ 


Old Blue 


Historical Plates 


Harvard College Gate 


Harvard Col was founded in 1636, and was named 
for Rev. John Harvard, of Charlestown, a Master ol 
Arts of Emmanuel College. 

Of Harvard College might then have been said what 
Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder of Emmanuel College, 
said to Queen Elizabeth, “I have set an acorn which, 
when it becomes an oak, God alone knows what will be 
the fruit thereof.” 


The above cut represents one of @& subjects of 
Wedgwood’s old blue souvenir panies © inch). The 
other subjects are, in part: The Washington Elm, 
Cambridge ; under this tree Washington first took com- 
mand of the American Army, July 3d, 1775—The C: pitol, 
Washington—Mount Vernon, 1744-1902—Indepen ence 
Hall, Philadelphia (1743)—Longfellow’s Home, 1|759- 
902; once Washington’s Headquarters, Cambridge— 
The Old South Church, 1775—Faneuil Hall—The Old 
North Church, where Paul Revere hung out the lanterns 
in 1775—The Return of the Mayflower—The White 
House, Washington, 1792-1902—The Landing of the 
Pilgrims—Priscilla and John Alden—Signing of the 
Declaration of Inde +e House, home 
of Robt. E. Lee—The Old North Bridge, Concord— 
Bunker Hill Monument—The Battle o Lexington— 
State House, ston—Emerson’s Home, Concord. 
Among the later productions are: Monticello, the home 
of Thomas Jefferson—Grant’s Tomb. Riverside Drive— 
Yale College and the Old Fence—Elmwood, home of 
James Russell Lowell—The Chew House, Philadelphia 
Hall, Philadelphia—Harvard College 
yates, etc. 


A booklet of half-tone cuts of the series will be mailed 
free on request. These pictures have been produced 


from engravings after etchings and pelntings (at the 


famous pottery of Josiah Wedgwood Sons, Stafford- 
shire) of important subjects connected with American 
history. 

The decoration is under the glaze and therefore in- 
delible. In selecting a dozen or more for table use, 
order by numbers from the booklet. 


The price is six dollars per dozen, or fifty cents each. 
A sin fe plate of any subject desired will mailed in 
one of our safety mailing boxes, prepaid to any t 
office in the United States, on receipt of 75 cents, ro 0. 
order or stamps. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China and Glass Merchants 
Wholesale and Retail (Seven Floors) 
120 Franklin, Cor, Federal $t, (Dep't N) Boston | 


| 
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BROS. 
| 
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Linen Underwear—for Children 


For Children, BELFAST MESH makes the Ideal Body Garments. 


Children who wear this fabric enjoy almost entire freedom from calds 
and the doctors’ most frequent winter calls are to attend children who 
have ‘‘caught cold.”. The change to ‘‘ Belfast Mesh” may be made at 
any time by man, woman or child without danger of catching cold. 
Made in two styles. (1) Natural linen (buff) recommended as more 
durable and absorbent. (2) Bleached—the linen bleached white. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK-—I: is handsome and convincing. It goes into the subject 
thoroughly and explodes the “‘wool for warmth” theory im short order. It is designed for 
thinking people who desire comfort with health. The only forcible objection to the other 
that Belfast 


mesh underwears has been that they “ wear out tooguickly.” We guarantee 
Mesh will wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser or refund money. 


Sold by all dealers or sent direct by mail if your dealer won't supply it. 
THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO., 316 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


INSTEAD OF LEATHER 
FOR UPHOLSTET RIN 
Exactly Resembles Morocco Leather, But Costs Half as Much 


Unequalled for Library, Dining Room, Club Room and Office Furniture 


never moulds ; never gets sticky ; will not burn ; defaces 4 - = 


Does not crack, peel or rot ; 
s handsome and contains no rubber or cellulose.. Tested for six years by lea 


culty; is ding 
Furniture Makers, Carriage and Yacht Builders, Steamship and Railway Lines, with unquali 
Received Highest Award at the recent National Export Exposition at Philadelphia. 
A piece 18 x 18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Pantasote is entirely odorless, which distinguishes it from all other leather substitutes. 
Free sample, 15x6 inches, sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’ paddresg, 
CavuTion! There ere worthless imitations. nuine has “ tasote 
stamped on selvage edge. 
PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, Dept. E, New York City 
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The 


Happiest feet 

Are found in the Dolge Felt House Shoes for women made by 

Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., 
119 West 23d St., New York 


The UE rs are made from pure Wool 
Felt; the Soles from Belting Leather, 
the hem “flexible made. The high ones 
cover the instep completely, and ar> 
bound with rich black fur. Colors: 
Black, Red, Dark Brown and Bottle 
Green. There are other styles. Also 
for men and children 

Catalogue 


on application 


No. O151 No. 0256 


$1.25 $1.50 
Delivered free 
on receipt of price 


Eight months of the year we dress in clothing more or less heavy— 
underwear and overwear. The usual way is to endeavor to induce warmth 
by piling on weight. The rational way is to dress in Wright’s Health 
Underwear, the Fleece of Comfort that keeps in the natural heat of the 
= body, takes up all perspi- 
Gi) ration, and allows perfect 

ventilation, without chill. 


Heavy Clothing e Health 


7) tO) 82/25 5) 9 is 
14/15 r3| 24151 16) 288 7 


at 25) 27 98 9 24/25 26 27 
7| 38 30 28 


is made of many tiny loops 

interlocked, standing ina 
resilient mesh that will not 
‘mat in laundering. This gives a fluffiness to the interior—a clothlike 
finish to the exterior. The making is an expensive process, but Wright's 
costs no more than any other underwear worth having. Some of the 


Wright garments are sold as low asa dollar. -The complete story is told . 


in our book ‘‘ Dressing for Health.’’ Sent free. 
Wright’s Health Underwear Company, 75 Franklin St., New York. 


Wright’s 
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Beware of All 
"Just as Cood Articles” 
There is only one 


Oncita Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional 
skin. Fitting like a glove, but softly and 
without pressure. No buttons down the 
front. Made for men, women, and young 
ple. Most convenient to put on, being 
entered at the top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other kind «of under- 
wear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear comfortably so small a 
corset. Made in great variety of 
and weights. 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
Oneita Mills, Dept. K, 1 Greene St,, N. Y. 


Cocoa~GHOOOLATE | 


“It 1S THE BEST’. 


Known for its 


(UALITY- PURITY - FLAVOR 


‘Your Grocer can supply you 


Excellent models; speedy, seaworthy. - Noiseless 

motor, guaranteed safe, reliable. me © k igniter, 
_ no miss fire. pears reverse, solid propeller, rices 
for catalog. 


~ PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box 22, RACINE, WIS, 
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CRAWEORD 


A medium toe, 
London last,com- 
bining style and 
comfort. Very 
popular for 


of {Box 


styie. 


93-95 Nassau St.. 
150 West 125th St., 


208 E. Baltimore 
Tremont St., 
160 Summer St.. 
1120 Chestnut St.. 


MEN’S STORES 


New York. 


54 West 23d St... New Vork. 


New York. 


Broadway, New Yo rk. 
1363 Broadway, near 36th St., N. Y. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
19 | Broadway, Brook! 
903 Penna. Ave.. Washin on. 


St., Baltimore. 
Boston. 


Boston. 
Philadelphia 


Success in life depends upon doing every- 
thing well. 

Success has come to the Crawford Shoe 
from careful attention to every detail of 
shoe-making—style, quality, material, cut, 
finish, workmanship, and fit. 

Its success has been built upon its su- 
perior excellence in all these points. 

This excellence mever varies. It has 
drawn to it thousands of men and women 
who are exacting in their shoe require- 
ments. 

It will continue to draw to it all those 
who want the best in shoe-making. 


—Our new Catalogue beau- 
ERE — illustrated in col- 


shows customs in 
vogue from the year 200 B.c. to date. From the 
Chinese Empire to the United States; from the 
ancient Sabot to the modern Crawford. It is 
well worth having historically, besides showing 
you the fashionable up-to-date styles in footwear. 


Just send Postal 
Yours for the asking 


Crawford Shoes are sold at our stores in the large 
cities and by first-class dealers everywhere. If not 
obtainable in your vicinity, our well equipped Mail 
Order Department is at your service. Shoes sent to 
any address in the United States and Dependencies, 
Mexico, Canada, and all countries in the Parcel Post 
Union for $3.75 per pair, delivery charges paid by us. 


Crawford Shoe Makers WOMEN’S STORES 


137 Fulton St., New York. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT est 25d New York. 
ROOM 16 


150 West 125t New York. 
140 Duane Street = Broa St... Brooklyn 
roadway, Brooklyn 
New York City, U.S. A. Ave., Washi 
Itimore St.. Baltimore. 
PACTORIES: St., Boston. 
160 Summer St . Boston. 
New York City and Brocktom, Mass. 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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The. House 
who lives at a distance from shopping 


centers is often at a loss how to obtain 
the best household articles without a 


trip to the city; not so with 


Simply send your address on a postal, 
for trial quantity, or 15 cts. in stamps 


for box. ‘‘Uncle Sam” is our mes- 
senger and he will find you wherever 
you live. 

Electro-Silicon Silver Soap, 15 cts. post-paid. At grocers, 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York, N. Y. 


Get only the genuine. Brighton appears 
on the clasps and on the box. Price 25 cts. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philada. 


‘agents, or we can fit y.u 
by mail. (25 cents extra 


‘of our local 


$4. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. Built on new ana- 
tomical lasts. Keep feet warm and dry on cold 
wet days. Different from every other 
shoe, Designed for those who like com- 
fort with style—no 
** breaking in.’’ 

Sold by our authorized 


for delivery). 
Send for name 


agent or mea- 
surement 
blank. Our 
shoes are 
Union 
made. 


Ourhandsome 
book of latest 
Styles is mailed 
FREE. 


eat Ralston Health Shoemakers, 
: 987 Main St., Campello, Mass. 


Shoes 
for the miss, 
that Bave the 
same dash of 
style and beauty of 
lines as those of her elders, 
but with no sacrifice of strength and dura- 
bility. They are made to withstand the hard 
wear incident to the activeness of youth. 


Better-Wear 
Shoes $3.50 


have set a new standard in both girls’ and boys’ 
shoes. We ship them to you by express, pre- 
paid, guarantee a fit, and thorough satisfaction 
or money returned. Send for book showing 
beautiful styles and sizes, and telling how to 
order. 
BETTER-WEAR SHOE SHOP, 
Berwick, Pa. 
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i A Shadow of Cost 


for so good a watch. 


© NOWADAYS 2 a good article is not necessarily 

expensive. That a watch—so good, serviceable 

and accurate as THE INGERSOLL—can be sold 

for one dollar is only made possible by the same 

kind of mechanical and business genius which has 

given us the one-cent newspaper and the ten-cent 
magazine. 


Fifty years ago Switzerland produced watches by hand 
labor and charged accordingly. To-day marvelous machin- 
ery turns out two million perfectly accurate INGERSOLL 
watches annually to sell at a dollar. - 
Bought, carried and valued by both 
the millions and the millionaires. 
The world keeps time by 


i.” "Ask your dealer for an INGERSOLL 
ie and see that you ode it. If you don’t, send as 
a Dollar and you wil ive one by return seal; Aoctpaid. Booklet wee. 


Address Dept. 16. ROBT. H. INGERSOLL @ BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Music HATH CHARMS “f'<"EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


SEMI- LE Ss AUTOMATIC EJECTOR 


GUN 
ed 


Of your des/er or sent to wy address 
cash with order (CATALOGUES FREE) 


lverJohnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
99 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 


WR. EDISON'S LATEST INVENTIONS 
The Noulded Record and the New Reprodacer 
duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness. 
Absolutely free from scratching; perfectly smooth 
and natural. The Moulded Recenda are “high 
speed,”’ made of hard wax, freely and safely handled, 
V fith the New Recorder poriect records can be 
made at home. New Reproducers “on all 
honographs. — Ask your dealer for exchange 

proposition ( (sem excepted). 
honographs in Nine Styles, €10.00 to $100. Records, 
dozen. 


50e.. 85 per 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO.. Orange. 4. 
¥. Offee, 88 Chambers St. Chicago Office. 144 Wabash Ave. 
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Sof the Divole Ages. 

the Pen ilset 20 that the reci 


choose his own pen to suit his 
be sent to all who lates. 


afezman Td, cat i is 


resentation i in 


afounf in of Pre 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


on a pen is £ 
guarantee of it 


an absolute 
its excellence 


A stub pen. 
Over 150} 


stationers 


Jackson} No. 442. 
Increasingly 
varieties of 


to suit 


have them. 


Accept noWsubstitute. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 Sohn Street, 


it 


pose. All | 


“i CARTERS INK’: 


os my e his advice use CA RTER’S. 
d for Booklet —FREE. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HIGHER. EDUCATION 


PUT WITHIN THE REACH 
OF THE PEOPLE 


NTIL recently higher education as represented by the colleges and 


technical schools has been enjoyed by only the few. The many—the 
young clerks, mechanics, machinists, draughtsmen, school teachers, and others 
lacking the leisure and means for resident study at one of these institutions— 
have had no opportunity to fit themselves for special occupations. They have 
had to abandon all hope of advancement and take the leavings of the world’s 


] work. For these thousands a new avenue to 


self-improvement and a successful career is opened 
by means of 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


It is the purpose of the Faculty of the Armour 


wil 
Macurnery Hart, Armour InstTitTure 


the American School to make Correspondence Instruction in all branches of 


Institute of Technology and the Management of 


Engineering thorough and complete. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Mechanical Hydraulics Mechanical Drawing 
Electrical © Sanitary Perspective Drawing 
Locomotive Textile Architecture 

Marine Telegraphy Surveying 
Stationary Sheet Metal Work Navigation 


Also Forty Short Special Engineering Courses 


Students have the advantage of the most scholarly and practical personal 
, Instruction by mail, under the guidance of the very men who preside over the 
' Iabordtories.and teach the classes of the Armour Institute of Technology. 


Correspondence Work Counts Toward B. S. Degree 


should the student complete resident technical course at the Institute. 
Technical Reference Library (10 vols.) with each full Engineering Course. 


Catalogue upon request. State courses interested in and previous experience. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


MENTION True OvuTLoox Chicago, Ill. 
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This photograph shows a corner in the library of a wealthy woman's 
home. The artistically-arranged pictures on the walls are Cosmos 
Pictures. Only two of them arein frames—the others are mounted with 
our passe-partout outfits—we furnish everything but the glass ; the cost 
of all these pictures was less than one dollar, and the total cost of the 
passe-partout materials, mounts and frames, even including the glass 
—was lees than five dollars. Our catalog telling how to do it will be 
sent with five selected standard size pictures and two large ones, post- 

aid, for 24 cents if you will mention The Outlook, The catalog 
as a thousand miniature illustrations. 


A Feast for Picture Lovers 


Complete collections of Cosmos Pictures are in hundreds of the 
most refined and cultured homes inthis country. The famous Cosmos 
Pictures have the very highest expression of real and lasting beauty ; 
they please, satisfy and gratify the most cultured and refined tastes 
because they are the best and highest attainable examples of artistic 
reproductions of great masters, and can be had for a very small outlay 
of money. 


Addresf Cosmos Pictures Company 
296 Broadway, New York 


for 
all classes 
of photographs 
All kinds of 
cameras 
fitted with our 
tenses. 
Souvenir booklet 


to every 


contestant. 


Costs nothing 
to enter. 

Special booklet 
FREE. 


Don’t carry hot ashes in open pans or pails, 
Scatters dust, is difficult, unsafe. Carry them 
in Witt’s Corrugated Pail, empty into 
Witt’s Corrugated Can. Close fitting 
lids. Dust-tight; fire-proof. Very strong. 
Sold by house furnishing and hardware dealers and 
THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dent 0, Cincinnati, 0. 


The Gorham Co. 


desires to call attention to the 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


‘ IN CAKE FORM 


A novel preparation designed 
for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 
economical polish on the market 


Price 25 cents a package 
If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
jm stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 
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The Outlook 


ORO HONDO 
GOLD MINE 


Here is what one investor says: 


Office of Lucas & Son, 
Oil City, Pa., October 8th, 1902. 


William A. Mears & Co., New York City. 

Gentlemen :—I have just returned from Lead, 
S. D., where I made a thorough investigation 
of the Oro Hondo Mining (or, more correctly 
speaking, Milling) proposition, and find every- 
thing just as represented. There is nothing 
certain but taxes and death, but | feel great 
confidence in the enterprise, and as an evidence 
of my faith in it I shall subscribe quite largely 
for the stock, as will also some of my friends 
who know me and have confidence in my judg- 
ment. 

| have learned that a prospect is not actually 
a mine—that a mine is not a mill, that a mill is 
only complete and useful in conjunction with 
the cyanide process of extraction, that railroad 
and water facilities are necessary adjuncts. The 
Oro Hondo has or will have all these, and it 
seems to me, after very careful consideration of 
every condition, that the Oro Hondo will be 
almost a second Homestake. Yours truly, 

L. L. LUCAS. 


Since the receipt of this letter Mr. Lucas 
has purchased 1,200 shares of Oro Hondo 


stock. 


We shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars about the property if 
you are looking for an opportunity to 
invest in a well-managed Gold Mine 
that promises to be a steadily increas- 
ing dividend payer for many years. 

Price to-day 50c. per share. 

Address all communications and 
make checks payable to the Fiscal 
Agents, 


WM. A. MEARS & CO. 
25 Broad Street, New York 
700 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 


Chicago Security and Trust Co., 159 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 

1001 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, 0. 
Bank of Commerce Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
36 Ballerstein Building, Hartford, Conn 
Laclede Investment Co., St. Louis, Mo 
16 and 17 Hutchison Block, Altoona, Pa, 

25 No. Peari St., Albany, N. Y. 


_ Refined home life. 


The Man 
and the Hour 
meet by the 
time of an 


Elgin 
Watch 


Punctuality’s watch 
word is Worn 
everywhere; sold 
everywhere; guaran- 
teed by the world’s 
greatest watch factory. 
Booklet mailed free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Eoin, ILLINOIs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School for Girls 


Prepares forall colleges. Regular and elective courses. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Mrs. Tueovora B. RicHarps, Principal. 


CjpeoNntz SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Twenty 

minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. Mr. 

Cooke: hve property. For circulars address Miss SYLVIA 
EASTMAN incipal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


ation, why not utilize it at 
~ 4, paging $15 to $35 weekly? at 
always ebtainable. We are the origina! instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


55th year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


THE DARLINGTON ‘SEMINARY 


A aor school for young women. $210 per 
Byg, Pres.; R. DARLINGTON, Vice Pres, 
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